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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION, 


Great  Britain  never  occupied  a more  proud  or  honourable 
position  than  she  did  in  1834,  when  she  e:^ibited  to  the  world 
the  sublime  moral  spectacle  of  a nation  repenting  of  the  great 
national  sin  of  slavery,  putting  away  the  evil  of  her  doings,  and 
giving  back  twenty  millions  sterling  from  her  treasury,  that  she 
might  restore  unholy  gains,  and  bid  her  bondsmen  be  free.  A 
grander  spectacle  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  human  history  than 
this  great  act  of  national  reparation.  If  the  twenty  millions  had 
been  awarded  to  those  who  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  Britain’s 
participation  in  the  wickedness  of  slavery, — the  enslaved  Negroes 
themselves, — instead  of  being  given  to  those  who  were  her  part- 
ners in  the  wrong,  it  would,  perhaps,have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  even-handed  justice ; but  it  was  a scene  for  angels  and 
men  to  rejoice  over,  when  a great  and  powerful  nation  stood  out 
before  the  world,  practically  to  acknowledge  her  guiltiness  in  the' 
past,  and  bring  to  an  end  a system  that  could  not  be  maintained 
without  trampling  down  the  inalienable  rights  of  human  beings. 

And  Britain  may  well  rejoice  in  the  effect  her  example  has 
produced,  and  the  wide -spreading  benefits  which  have  flowed 
from  it  to  millions  of  our  race.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impres- 
sive and  illustrious  example  to  be  found  in  history  of  the  potent 
influence  which  one  nation  may  exert  upon  others  by  doing  what 
is  right.  Only  a few  years  elapsed,  and  other  European  powers 
began  to  follow  in  the  same  wise  and  beneficial  course,  and  do 
justice  to  their  oppressed  bondsmen.  France  and  Denmark 
liberated  the  slaves  in  their  Colonies  in  1848.  Then  Russia 
emancipated  the  millions  of  her  serfs,  and  Holland  set  free  her 
bondsmen  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  A short  time 
ago,  Brazil  adopted  a measure  of  gradual  emancipation ; so  that 
in  a few  years  all  Brazilian  Negro  slaves  will  cease  to  be  chattels, 
and  rise  to  the  full  dignity  of  manhood.  Now  Spain,  the  last 
amongst  civihzed  nations  in  this  race  of  humanity,  is  awaking 
up  to  acknowledge  and  wash  her  hands  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery. 
The  governing  power  in  that  country  (November,  1868)  has  just 
issued  a proclamation,  pronouncing  that  “ the  enslaving  of 
Negroes  is  an  outrage  on  human  nature,  and  a stain  on  the 
Spanish  nation,  the  only  one  in  the  civilized  world  that  still 
maintains  it  in  its  integrity  : ” and,  “ as  a measure  of  urgency,” 
declares  “ free  all  children  of  enslaved  women  born  after  the  17th 
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of  September,  1868.”  In  a short  time,  therefoi’e,  more  than  a 
million  of  the  do’wn-trodden  children  of  Africa  will  be  delivered, 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  from  the  oppression  of  slavery. 

In  America,  where  the  system  seemed  to  be  so  firmly  rooted 
that  it  would  require  a long  course  of  years  to  accomplish  its 
overthrow,  humanity  has  triumphed,  and  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner no  longer  waves  in  mockery  over  the  terrible  sufierings  and 
wrongs  of  millions  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States.  The  dark 
stain  upon  the  honour  of  Columbia  has  been  removed,  and  her 
captives  are  free. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  American 
slavery  has  passed  tlirough  its  final  struggle,  and  is  now,  with 
that  of  the  British  and  other  European  Colonies,  numbered  with 
the  tilings  of  the  past.  The  upholders  of  the  wicked  system 
wliich  plundered  more  than  four  millions  of  men  and  women  of 
aU  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  doomed  their  offspring  through 
perpetual  generations  to  the  same  hopeless  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion, themselves  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  monster  evil.  By  a 
wonderful  retributive  Providence,  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern 
slaveholders,  which  was  designed  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
institution  of  slavery,  has  been  overruled  for  its  destruction,  fur- 
nishing to  the  world  another  impressive  illustration  of  that 
Scriptm-e  truth,  “ He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him, 
and  the  remainder  of  wrath  will  He  restrain.”  It  is  remarkable 
that,  both  in  the  British  Colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  slaveholders  themselves  have  been  the  destroyers  of 
the  hateful  system  to  wliich  they  were  so  strongly  aUied.  The 
persecuting  \nolence  of  the  Jamaica  planters  in  1832  aroused  that 
storm  of  indignation  in  Great  Britain  before  which  monarch  and 
Parliament  were  alike  compelled  to  bow,  and  the  oppressive  sys- 
tem wliich  had  been  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  British  people  was 
swept  away.  So  in  the  United  States  the  slaveholders’  rebellion 
brought  to  a sudden  termination  an  institution  which  might,  but 
for  it,  have  continued  to  curse  and  bring  shame  upon  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  for  several  generations  to  come.  “ Surely  it 
is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

One  great  truth  which  all  liistoiy  teaches  is,  that  national 
wickedness  is  visited  with  retribution  in  the  present  world,  and 
the  righteous  Governor  of  the  universe  judges  the  nations  of  the 
earth  for  their  evil  doings.  Both  countries  have  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  participation  in  this  sin.  Great  Britain 
added  twenty  millions  to  her  national  debt  to  ivipe  out  the  guilty 
stain  upon  her  national  escutcheon,  placed  there  by  slavery, 
America  has  seen  her  land  ravaged  by  civil  war  and  deluged  with 
blood,  while  thousands  of  her  peaceful  and  happy  homes  have 
been  desolated ; and  after  four  years  of  terrific  slaughter  she  finds 
herself,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  encumbered  with  a national 
debt  of  five  hundred  and  sixty -eight  millions  sterling,  one  third 
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of  which  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  have  procured, 
by  full  compensation  to  the  slaveholders,  the  peaceable  redemp- 
tion of  aU  the  slaves  existing  in  the  land  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
sanguinary  struggle. 

But  costly  as  it  has  been,  both  in  blood  and  treasure,  the  result 
is  a matter  for  the  whole  Christian  world  to  rejoice  over, — the 
extinction  of  the  worst  system  of  oppression  that  ever  saw  the 
sun.  This  grand  result  has  been  achieved  now  beyond  aU  doubt, 
and  it  has  been  officially  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  institution  of  slavery,  abolished  by  the  consent  of  the 
required  majority  of  States,  no  longer  defiles  the  American  soil. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Boston  Liberator  of  December 
22nd,  1865,  conducted  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  founder  of  the 
American  Anti- Slavery  Society,  whose  indomitable  labours  and 
patient  suffering  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  children  of 
Africa,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  entitle  him  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  ranks  of  modern  philanthropists : — 

“ On  Tuesday  morning,  December  19th,  1865,  the  official 
authoritative  announcement  was  sent  over  the  whole  country  with 
lightning  speed,  that  the  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  and  its 
PROHIBITION  FOR  EVER  Were  engrafted  upon  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  had  become  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

LAND  ! 

“ The  Senate  of  the  United  States  adopted  this  great  measure 
in  April,  1864,  by  a vote  of  37  yeas  to  6 nays.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  it  on  the  31st  of  January,  1865,  119  yeas 
to  56  nays.  And  it  has  since  been  ratified  by  29  States,  more 
than  the  requisite  three-fourths.” 

“ Official  Proclamation,  declaring  Liberty  through  all  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof : 

“ William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting  : 

“ Know  ye,  that  whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  1st  of  February  last,  passed  a resolution  which  is  in  the  words 
following,  viz. : — 

“ A resolution  submitting  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  a proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

“ Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  concurring,  that  the  following  article  be  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution,  viz. : 

“ .^ticle  XIII.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
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shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  vithin  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Section  2. 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriata 
legislation. 

“ And  whereas  it  appears  from  official  documents  on  file  in  this 
Department,  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  as  aforesaid,  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  IMinnesota,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North 
Carohna, — in  all  twenty-seven  States : And  whereas  the  whole 
number  of  States  in  the  United  States  is  thirty-six  : And  where- 
as the  before  specially  named  States,  whose  Legislatures  have 
ratified  the  said  proposed  amendment,  constitute  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number  of  States  in  the  United  States : 

“Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Second  Section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1818,  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,’  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  THE  Amendment  aforesaid  has  become  valid,  to  all 

INTENTS  AND  PURPOSES,  AS  PART  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

United  States.  In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

“ Done  at  Washington,  this  18th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Ninetieth. 

“William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State.” 

“ With  our  own  hands,”  says  Mr.  Garrison,  “ we  have  put  in 
type  this  unspeakably  cheering  and  important  announcement 
that  at  last  the  old  ‘ covenant  with  death  ’ is  annulled,  and  the. 

‘ agreement  with  hell  ’ no  longer  stands.  Not  a slave  is  left  to 
clank  his  fetters  of  the  millions  that  were  lately  held  in  seeming- 
ly hopeless  bondage.  Not  a slaveholder  may  dare  to  present  his 
claim  of  property  in  man,  or  assume  the  prerogative  of  trafficking 
in  human  flesh  and  blood.  Henceforth  personal  freedom  is 
secured  for  all  who  dwell  on  the  American  soil,  irrespective  of 
complexion  or  race.  It  is  not  merely  the  abolition  of  slavery -with 
the  old  recognised  right  of  each  State  to  re-establish  the  system 
ad  libitum  ; but  it  is  the  prohibition  by  ‘ the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,’  duly  ratified,  to  enslave  a human  being  in  any  part  of  our 
national  domains,  or  to  restore  what  has  been  overthrown.  It  is, 
consequently,  the  complete  triumph  as  well  as  utter  termination 
of  the  Anti- Slavery  struggle,  as  such.” 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  REVOLT. 

A FATAL  "blow  was  inflicted  upon  slavery  in  tlie  Eritish 
colonies  when,  in  1823,  Mr.  Canning’s  memorable  resolu- 
tions passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  government 
stood  committed  to  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  Erom 
that  period  the  final  emancipation  of  the  slaves  became 
chiefly  a question  of  time.  But  then  commenced  a struggle 
for  life  on  the  part  of  the  monster-evil,  which  grew  more 
and  more  desperate,  until  the  coup-de-grdce  was  adminis- 
tered, and  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  colonists  were  shrewd 
enough  to  foresee  the  approaching  crisis,  and  strove  hard  to 
avert  it,  and  perpetuate  their  right  of  property  in  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  man  : and  it  is  probable  that  the  stern  resist- 
ance which  the  planters  in  the  colonies,  and  the  powerful 
West  India  interest  in  the  mother-country,  opposed  to  aU 
measures  that  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  negro  emanci- 
pation, would  have  been  successful  in  warding  off  the  final 
blow,  and  upholding  the  system  with  its  manifold  atrocities 
and  abominations,  for  a series  of  years,  but  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  slave-insurrection  in  Jamaica  in  1831-2.  That 
revolt  failed  of  accomplishing  the  immediate  purposes  of  its 
author,  yet  by  it  a further  wound  was  dealt  to  slavery, 
which  accelerated  its  destruction ; for  it  demonstrated  to 
the  imperial  legislature,  that  among  the  negroes  themselves 
the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  so  widely  diffused,  as  to 
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render  it  most  perilous  to  postpone  tlie  settlement  of  the 
important  question  of  emancipation  to  a later  period.  The 
e\ddence  taken  before  tbe  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  made  it  manifest,  that  if  the  abolition  of  slavery 
were  not  speedily  effected  by  the  peaceable  method  of  legis- 
lative enactment,  the  slaves  would  assuredly  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  bring  their  bondage  to  a violent 
and  bloody  termination.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
that  the  imperial  act  went  forth,  which  wiped  off  the  dark- 
est spot  that  ever  stained  the  honour  of  Cliristian  Britain, 
and  swept  away  an  institution  concerning  which  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquis  of  Shgo — the  last  two  noble- 
men who  presided  over  the  government  of  Jamaica  as  a 
slave  colony,  and  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  looking 
into  the  interior  working  of  the  system — united  in  saying, 
that  so  far  were  the  statements  put  forth  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  with  regard  to  it  from  being  exaggerated, 
that  “ a tithe  of  its  horrors  have  never  been  told.'’"’  The 
history  of  the  negro  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  and  the  last 
struggles  of  the  expiring  system  in  that  colony,  the  following 
pages  are  designed  to  unfold. 

In  1831,  I was  residing  at  Lucea,  the  principal  town  of 
the  parish  of  Hanover ; and  had  occasion  every  alternate 
week  to  visit  Savanna-la-Mar,  the  chief  town  of  the  parish 
of  Westmoreland,  and  formerly  the  capital  town  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  These  two  parishes,  with  those  of 
St.  James  and  Trelawny,  together  formed  the  seat  of  the 
insurrectionary  war.  Eor  several  months  towards  the  close 
of  1831,  the  minds  of  many  of  the  slaves,  in  that  part  of 
the  island,  were  fully  occupied  with  the  expectation  that 
they  were,  by  some  means  or  other,  of  which  they  had  no 
clear  conception,  to  be  made  free  at  the  approaching  Christ- 
mas ; and  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  a good  deal 
talked  over  among  themselves.  I heard  various  remarks  on 
this  subject  from  different  quarters,  and  always  associated 
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with  the  name  of  Mr.  Burchell,  Baptist  missioi  ny,  who 
was  then  in  England ; and  I was  several  times  informed 
that  the  slaves  in  communion  with  the  Baptist  Mission  were 
generally  under  the  impression,  that  Mr.  BurcheU  was  gone 
to  Europe  to  obtain  their  freedom,  and  would  at  Christmas, 
when  he  was  expected  to  return,  bring  out  their  ^^free 
paper  with  him.  That  Mr.  BurcheU^s  name  was,  in  this 
connexion,  unwarrantably  used,  I am  fully  satisfied;  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  conspiracy  to  its  source, 
und  could  easily  understand  the  motive  which  induced  the 
originator  of  the  unhappy  and  fatal  movement  to  associate 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  with  the  affair.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  this  notion  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
slaves.  Whenever  it  was  adverted  to  in  my  hearing,  I 
treated  it  with  ridicule,  as  unworthy  of  notice ; and  on  one 
occasion,  when  it  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a free  coloured 
person,  I observed  that  the  negroes  would  be  grievously 
disappointed  when  Mr.  BurcheU  returned,  and  when  they 
discovered  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon. 

A few  days  before  Christmas,  the  first  decisive  indica- 
tions of  an  insurrectionary  spirit  were  caUed  forth  at  an 
estate  named  Salt  Spring,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montego 
Bay ; on  which  occasion  it  was  considered  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  unwonted  insubordination  of  several  of  the 
negroes,  to  caU  out  a portion  of  the  mihtia,  and  send  a 
detachment  to  the  estate.  Some  of  the  offenders  were  ulti- 
mately captured  and  punished ; but  the  principals  fled.  This 
outbreak  was  caused  by  an  act  of  wanton  oppression  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Grignon,  the  attorney  for  the  property.  In 
visiting  the  estate,  he  met  a woman  belonging  to  Salt  Spring 
with  a piece  of  sugar-cane  in  her  hand,  which  he  at  once 
concluded  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  adjacent  cane-field. 
After  punishing  her  himseK  on  the  spot,  he  took  her  back  to 
the  estate,  to  have  her  more  severely  flogged  by  the  driver. 
The  woman  happened  to  be  the  wife  of  the  head  driver,  who 
B a 
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liesitatedj  and  finally  refused,  to  obey  the  attorneys  revolt- 
ing command,  indecently  to  expose  and  to  flog  his  own  wife.. 
The  second  driver  was  then  called  upon ; but  he  was  either 
a brother,  or  a near  relative,  of  the  woman,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  head  driver,  he  also  refused.  Their  con- 
duct influenced  others ; the  people  became  dogged  and  sul- 
len, and  the  attorney  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the  woman 
further  punished. 

This  state  of  things  alarmed  Mr.  Grignon,  who  was  well 
aware  that  reports  were  current  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
cerning the  intention  of  the  slaves  to  strike  a blow  for  free- 
dom at  Christmas ; and  he  rode  off  in  haste  to  Montego  Bay. 
Police  officers  were  dispatched  to  apprehend  the  offenders ; 
but  the  whole  body  of  slaves  on  the  plantation  resisted  the 
constables,  menacing  them  with  their  cutlasses ; and  one 
of  these  officials,  it  is  said,  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown 
into  the  boiling  sugar  by  the  exasperated  negroes.  The 
officers  returned  without  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and 
a detachment  of  mihtia  was  then  marched  to  the  estate ; but 
the  principal  offenders  had  by  this  time  effected  their  escape. 
Temporary  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  presence  of  the 
military ; but  this  occurrence  served  to  give  fearful  confirm- 
ation to  the  reports  which  began  very  extensively  to  prevail, 
that  serious  disturbances  would  take  place  at  the  approach- 
ing holidays,  and  that  a combined  effort  would  be  made  by 
the  blacks  to  recover  their  freedom ; and  no  little  anxiety 
and  alarm  were  cherished  by  many  of  the  planters  and 
others,  as  the  Christmas  festival  drew  nigh. 

On  Priday,  December  23d,  at  Savanna-la-Mar,  I learnt,  « 
from  conversations  wliich  I had  with  several  gentlemen,  that 
the  same  fears  of  an  insurrection  among  the  slaves  were 
entertained  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland  as  in  Hanover 
and  St.  James.  At  the  monthly  muster  of  the  Westmore- 
land Eegiment  of  Mihtia,  held  the  day  before  Christmas- 
day,  the  black  companies  of  the  regiment  were  disarmed  on 
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■some  trifling  pretence,  but  in  reality  because  it  was  appre 
bended  that,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak,  these  free  blacks 
would  assist  their  enslaved  brethren.  This  was  a most 
impolitic  measure,  and  excited  considerable  indignation  in 
other  minds  than  those  of  the  parties  against  whom  the 
insult  was  more  immediately  directed.  Tortunately,  how- 
ever, this  objectionable  proceeding  did  not  produce  the  evil 
consequences  that  might  have  been  anticipated ; and  these 
injured  men — ^injured  by  unfounded  suspicions,  to  whom 
the  whites  were  afterwards  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of 
•circumstances,  to  restore  the  arms  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived — did  good  service  in  suppressing  the  disturbances, 
and  in  the  restoration  of  tranquiUity. 

Christmas-day  arrived,  and  with  it  increased  rumours  of 
insurrection  and  strife  and  bloodshed ; for  which,  however, 
no  satisfactory  reason  could  be  given,  and  some  of  which  had 
their  origin  only  in  the  fears  which  possessed  the  public  mind. 
Tor  my  own  part,  I had  no  expectation  of  any  disturbances, 
beyond  the  revelling  and  feasting  which  were  common  among 
the  slaves  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  was  disposed 
to  smile  at  the  apprehensions  which  seemed  to  be  so  gene- 
rally entertained. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  I visited  a mission-station 
named  Eamble,  about  mid- way  between  Savanna-la-Mar  and 
Montego  Bay.  Here  I met  Mr.  Murray,  a brother  mission- 
ary, by  appointment ; and  during  the  day  we  learnt  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  unpleasant  occurrences  at  the  close 
of  the  hohdays ; for  some  of  our  own  members  had  heard 
people  belonging  to  the  Baptist  Society  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  sit  down,  and  not  return  to  work,  after  the  hoh- 
days.” The  hohdays  allowed  to  the  slaves  by  law  were 
three, — Christmas-day,  and  the  two  days  fohowing ; during 
wliich  aU  estate-work  was  entirely  suspended.  This  informa- 
tion awakened  some  alarm  in  our  minds;  and  led  us  to 
express  the  hope  that  no  slave-members  of  the  different 
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missionary  cliirrclies  would  take  part  in  the  proposed  attempt 
to  resist  the  existing  laws  of  the  land^  and  the  legal  author- 
ity of  their  masters,  as  it  would  not  fail  to  bring  a reproach 
on  our  common  Cliristianity,  and  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution  and  oppression.  In  the  forenoon  I preached  to 
a large  congregation  in  and  around  a blacksmith^s  shop, — 
the  only  place  of  worsliip  which  we  could  command  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  that  time;  and  Mr.  Murray  gave  an 
address.  We  were  pleased  at  the  large  attendance  of  our 
people,  more  than  400  of  our  420  church-members  being 
present,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  as  many  more  who  were 
not  church-members.  A series  of  rehgious  services  were 
held,  which  occupied  from  ten  o^ clock  to  six,  with  scarcely 
any  intermission;  during  wliich  we  aUuded  more  than 
once  to  the  information  we  had  received  in  the  morning, 
and  earnestly  cautioned  all  the  people  not  to  give  heed  to 
the  unfounded  and  mischievous  reports  that  were  in  circu- 
lation, as  to  their  freedom  having  been  given  by  the  king, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  persons  who  were 
disposed  to  create  mischief,  and  lead  them  astray.  We 
poiated  out  to  them  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt,  on 
their  part,  to  resist  the  authorities  and  the  law ; and  advised 
them,  whatever  others  might  do,  to  go  quietly  and  peace- 
ably to  their  work  when  the  hohdays  ceased,  and  await 
patiently  the  time  when  the  Lord,  in  his  good  providence, 
should  bring  about  a change  in  their  condition. 

AU  the  slaves  present  stood  up,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  act  upon  the  advice  we  gave  them.  And  they  did  so- 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  knoTvdng,  that  the  admonitions 
and  counsels  we  gave  to  the  people  on  that  day  were  strictly 
observed,  and  in  many  instances  under  circumstances  the 
most  trying.  That  neighbourhood  became  the  very  centre 
of  the  insurrection ; and  aU  the  plantations  and  properties, 
for  miles  around,  were  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  insur- 
gents ; but  only  one  individual, — and  that  one  received  ou 
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trial  for  churcli-inenibersliip  on  the  day  above  referred  to,— - 
out  of  the  number  connected  with  the  Society  at  Eamble, 
voluntarily  joined  the  insurgents.  Several  of  our  members 
were  made  prisoners,  and  forced  away  by  the  insurgents 
from  their  homes,  and,  with  their  hands  tied,  were  compelltd 
to  go  with  them  from  place  to  place.  Three  of  these,  for 
this  and  for  no  other  offence,  were  afterwards  brutally  and 
wickedly  put  to  death  by  the  planters;  the  fact  having 
been  carefully  suppressed,  at  the  mock  trials  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  that  they  were  with  the  insurgents  only  hy 
constraint.  Against  one,  who  was  a blacksmith,  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  done  some  repairs  to  the  lock  of  a gun 
belonging  to  the  insurgents;  which,  in  fact,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  execute  under  the  threat  of  being  instantly  put  to 
death ; and  for  this  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  wliich 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  following  morning  we  separated,  Mr.  Murray  pro- 
ceeding to  Montego  Bay,  I to  Lucea.  Our  way  lay, 
though  in  different  directions,  through  the  country  wliich 
was  destined  so  soon  to  be  laid  waste ; but  at  that  time 
the  most  perfect  quiet  prevailed.  There  was  not  visible 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  storm  which  was  about 
to  burst  over  our  heads  with  such  appalling  and  desolating 
violence.  I rode  for  many  miles  without  meeting  a single 
individual ; which  I regarded  as  somewhat  remarkable  in  a 
part  of  the  country  so  thickly  populated.  Still  I had  no 
apprehension  that  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  and  the 
weapon  of  the  destroyer,  would  in  a few  short  hours  spread 
desolation  and  misery  over  the  beautiful  paradise  through 
which  my  path  lay. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  OUTBREAK. 

It  was  on  the  evening  just  mentioned  that  the  insurrec- 
tion commenced,  bj  the  destruction  of  the  sugar-works 
and  houses  on  a considerable  number  of  plantations. 
During  the  day,  a new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  at  “ Salter’s  HiU,”  formerly 
called  Crooked  Spring,”  near  Montego  Bay;  at  which 
several  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  officiated.  During  the 
services,  Mr.  Knibb  adverted  to  the  reports  in  circulation, 
and  endeavoured  to  undeceive  those  who  were  in  error 
respecting  immediate  freedom.  His  remarks,  according  to 
his  own  account,  were  received  with  evident  dissatisfaction 
by  many  of  the  slaves  present,  several  of  whom  left  the 
chapel  offended;  and  others  remarked  that  ^Hhe  man,” 
meaning  Mr.  Knibb,  "must  be  mad  to  tell  them  such 
things.”  The  spirit  and  conduct  of  these  negroes  created 
no  small  alarm,  and  the  missionaries  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion  left  the  place  with  gloomy  and  painful  fore- 
bodings. 

In  the  evening,  as  it  grew  dark,  the  first  indication  of 
the  actual  revolt  was  given,  by  the  burning  of  the  houses 
and  sugar- works  on  a large  plantation  called  "Kensing- 
ton,” the  property  of  a Mr.  Morris ; and,  soon  after,  the 
example  was  followed  on  other  estates : so  that  all  through 
the  night  the  heavens  were  lighted  up  by  the  burning  pro- 
perties in  all  directions.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
destruction  of  Kensington  estate  was  a preconcerted  sig- 
nal ; and  that,  it  being  situated  on  an  eminence,  the  blaz- 
ing houses  and  works  were  intended  to  serve  as  a beacon, 
to  notify  that  the  insurrection  had  begun.  This,  however. 
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was  not  the  case.  I had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  the  destruction  of  property 
formed  no  part  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  original  conspira- 
tors determined  to  act ; and  that  life  was  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, except  in  self-defence.  The  devastation  of  the  pro- 
perty on  that  estate  was  the  work  of  a few  ungovernable 
spirits,  who,  having  broken  into  and  plundered  the  rum- 
store,  had  become  infuriated  with  liquor.  The  example,  once 
set,  was  rapidly  and  extensively  followed;  and  inceu diary 
fires  broke  out  on  plantation  after  plantation,  till  one  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  this  beautiful  island  was  laid  in  ruins. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Montego  Bay, 
when  these  fires  commenced,  and  the  horizon  for  miles  was 
lighted  up  with  a strong  lurid  glare  by  the  burning  estates. 
None  could  teU  the  extent  of  the  danger.  But  that  danger 
existed,  there  were  too  many  fearful  proofs,  and  those  mul- 
tiplying with  every  hour.  Alarm  filled  every  breast ; anx- 
iety sat  upon  aU  faces ; the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Montego 
Bay  were  the  more  concerned,  as  but  few  ships  had  yet 
arrived  in  the  Bay,  to  which  the  women  and  the  cliildren 
might  be  removed  for  safety ; and  many  began  to  look  for 
a renewal  of  those  terrible  scenes  of  cruelty  and  massacre 
which  had  taken  place  in  St.  Domingo  a few  years  before. 
The  militia  of  the  various  parishes  were,  for  the  most  part, 
abeady  mustered,  keeping  guard,”  as  was  customary 
during  the  Christmas  hohdays ; but  now  aU  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  required  to  render  assistance,  and 
dispatches  were  sent  off  in  aU  directions  to  make  known 
the  existing  danger,  and  call  to  arms.  The  militia  were 
generally  in  the  towns,  or  distributed  in  detachments  on 
the  estates  skirting  the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Western  Interior  Eegiment,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
white  planters,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Grignon, 
which  occupied  central  positions  at  Belvidere  estate,  and  at 
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tlie  barracks  at  Sbettlewood,  near  the  borders  of  the  three 
parishes,  St.  James,  Hanover,  and  Westmoreland.  On 
Wednesday,  December  28th,  Col.  Grignon,  with  about 
250  men,  thought  proper,  for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons, 
to  retreat  from  these  stations,  and  take  up  a position  at 
Old  Montpelier,  a large  sugar-estate,  the  property  of  Lord 
Seaford,  where  he  was  strengthened  in  the  evening  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Seventh  Company  of  the  St.  James^’s  Eegi- 
ment  from  Montego  Bay.  The  effect  of  Col.  Grignon'’s 
retreat  from  the  barracks  was  to  embolden  the  insurgents, 
who  immediately  took  possession,  and  burnt  them  down. 

The  same  evening  the  insurgents  made  an  attack  upon 
Montpelier.  They  approached  in  two  parties,  raising  a 
loud  discordant  noise  with  shells,  horns,  &c.  This  seems 
to  have  had  a wonderful  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  gallant 
Col.  Grignon  and  his  men,  wholly  incapacitating  them  for 
making  any  effectual  resistance ; and  many  were  the  com- 
plaints concerning  the  conduct  of  the  colonel  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  Seventh  Company  of  the  St.  Jameses  Eegiment 
— coloured  men — boldly  stood  forward  to  repel  the  assail- 
ants ; but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  could 
not  for  some  time  see  where  to  direct  their  fire,  except  by 
the  flashes  of  the  insurgents^  muskets,  as  they  were  dis- 
charged at  the  militia  from  the  cane-pieces  over  the  waUs» 
At  length  one  of  the  negroes,  unhappily  for  themselves,, 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  a trash-house,  the  light  from 
which  enabled  the  militia  to  discover  more  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  their  assailants.  A few  well-directed  volleys  suf- 
fieed  to  put  the  undisciplined  slaves  to  flight,  especially  as- 
their  two  principal  leaders  had  fallen,  the  one  calling  him- 
self “Col.  Johnson^^  beiug  killed,  and  the  other,  “Col. 
CampbeU,^^  mortally  wounded.  All  this  time  Col.  Grignon 
with  his  entire  regiment  remained  inactive,  drawn  up  in  a 
hollow  square ; or  acted  only  on  the  defensive,  leaving  the 
coloured  Company  to  fight  it  out  with  the  negroes  as  best 
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they  could.  This  Company,  having  had  such  unsatisfactory 
indications  of  what  they  might  expect  from  the  colonel  and 
his  regiment,  in  the  event  of  another  attack  being  made  by 
a superior  force  of  the  insurgents,  resolved  either  to 
advance  farther  into  the  country,  and  commence  offensive 
operations  against  the  revolted  slaves,  or  to  return  to 
Montego  Bay.  Col.  Grignon  and  his  officers,  as  the  safer 
measure,  determined  on  the  latter  alternative;  and  accord- 
ingly the  whole  body  retreated  to  that  town  early  on  the 
following  day.  With  such  ignoble  haste  was  the  retreat 
conducted,  that  the  colonel  did  not  stop  to  inter  the  only 
one  of  his  own  men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  action  of 
the  preceding  night.  The  body,  with  that  of  the  insurgent 
leader,  Johnson,  was  left  unburied.  The  troops  had  not 
long  been  gone  from  the  estate,  before  the  negroes  set  fire 
to  all  its  costly  buildings ; and,  taking  the  corpse  of  the 
white  man  out  of  the  coffin  which  had  been  hastily  pre- 
pared for  it,  they  threw  it  into  the  flames,  and,  putting 
the  body  of  the  black  leader  Johnson  in  its  place,  buried 
it  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Arrived  at  Montego  Bay,  the  retreating  regiment  gave 
the  most  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  attack 
upon  Montpelier,  exciting  needless  alarm  among  the  pacific 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  gravely  stated  by  Col. 
Grignon,  in  his  official  report,  that  " he  had  been  attacked 
by  ten  thousand  men,  who  came  down  upon  him  in  four 
columns ; but  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  them.'’^  This 
magniloquent  statement  caused  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  district.  Col.  Lawson,  to  write  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
King^s  House,  that  he  expected  the  matter  would  have 
to  be  decided  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  burning 
town ; and  it  was  doubtless  put  forth  to  justify  the  impru- 
dent and  unnecessary  retreat  from  Montpelier, — a step 
that  was  productive  of  most  serious  and  lamentable  conse- 
quences. 
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Amongst  many  that  took  a leading  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion with  whom  I had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  freely, 
were  ^^Col.  Gardner and  ^'Captain  Dove/^  as  they  styled 
themselves, — two  black  men  who  obtained  no  small  noto- 
riety in  the  struggle  of  that  period.  Prom  their  own  lips  I 
learnt  the  following  facts,  which  present  a striking  contrast 
to  the  bombastic  reports  of  Colonel  Grignon.  Dove  and 
Gardner  were  both  present  at  the  attack  on  Montpelier, 
and  were  second  in  command;  so  that,  when  Johnson 
and  Campbell  feU,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  them. 
Wlien  the  attack  was  resolved  upon,  J ohnson  went  round 
to  the  several  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force.  At  the  appointed  time  they  met  at  the 
sheep-pens,  and  mustered  altogether  from  400  to  500  men. 
Dove  was  armed  with  a pistol,  and  about  fifty  of  the  rebels 
had  guns.  They  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  under 
the  command  of  Johnson,  the  other  under  Campbell ; Dove 
and  Gardner  acting  in  subordination  to  them.  After  the 
trash-house  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  militia  could  see  where 
to  direct  their  muskets  against  the  insurgents,  the  latter 
soon  ran  away,  and  were  completely  routed.  Johnson,  the 
chief,  was  shot  dead  and  left  behind,  and  Campbell  was  carried 
away,  mortally  wounded,  to  Greenwich  estate,  where  he 
died  the  following  day.  They  made  a coffin  for  him,  and 
Gardner  read  the  funeral  service.  The  failure  of  this 
expedition  to  Montpelier  greatly  dispirited  the  negroes,  and 
they  were  then  ready  to  give  up  the  enterprise  in  despair. 
They  did  not  retreat  in  a body,  but  ran,  some  one  way,  and 
some  another,  most  of  them  departing  at  once  to  their  own 
homes. 

Thus  the  craven  fears  of  this  commanding  officer  mul- 
tiphed  some  400  or  500  men  into  10,000,  and  magnified 
two  small  parties  of  insurgent  blacks  into  four  columns; 
and,  deserting  his  post,  he  ran  away  from  dangers  purely 
imaginary.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  ill-advised 
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proceeding  was  productive  of  the  worst  results,  and  caused 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  and  property. 

It  was  an  abandonment  of  advantages  already  gained. 
The  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Montpeher  discovered  to 
them  that  their  attempt  was  a hopeless  one,  and  had  the 
effect  of  disbanding  them,  and  inducing  most  of  them  to 
return  at  once  to  the  estates  to  which  they  belonged.  If 
Col.  Grignon  had  immediately  advanced  into  the  interior, 
he  would  have  found  the  negroes  neither  prepared  nor  dis- 
posed to  resist  him.  The  principal  leaders  might  have 
been  immediately  secured ; the  people  would  have  returned 
to  their  usual  labours,  and  the  insurrection  would  have 
been  at  once  effectually  checked,  if  not  entirely  put  dovm. 
But  all  these  advantages  were  tlirown  away  by  the  coloneTs 
retreat. 

It  also  inspirited  the  insurgents.  When  they  saw  the 
military  retreat  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  disappear 
from  the  scene,  the  negroes  had  sense  enough  to  conclude 
that  the  ^‘huckras^^  were  afraid:  and  this  was  really  the 
effect  produced.  They  found  that,  instead  of  following  up 
the  advantages  which  had  been  gained,  Col.  Grignon  and  his 
planter  regiment  had  left  them  in  unmolested  occupation  of 
the  country : then  their  hopes  revived ; and,  casting  aside 
their  fears,  with  renewed  vigour  they  re-commenced  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  Dove  and  Gardner  acknowledged, 
that  they  had  themselves  determined  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise when  they  were  repulsed  at  Montpelier;  and  only 
took  it  up  again  when  informed  that  the  soldiers  had  gone 
ack  to  Montego  Bay. 

It  left  an  immense  tract  of  country  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  insurgents.  After  Colonel  Grignon  retreated,  nearly 
the  whole  county  of  Cornwall,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
solitary  spots  on  the  sea-coast,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
blacks ; the  militia  regiments  being  generally  aU  stationed 
in,  or  immediately  around,  the  principal  towns  of  those 
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parislies  to  wliicli  they  belonged.  Eor  about  eight  days 
scarcely  a white  man  was  to  be  seen  from  Montego  Bay 
to  Savanna-la-Mar,  and  from  Black  Eiver  to  Lucea.  Thus 
the  revolted  negroes  had  it  all  their  own  way : for  those 
slaves  who  had  not  joined  them  had  no  means  of  resisting 
them,  or  of  defending  the  property  of  their  owners.  The 
insurgents,  unopposed,  went  from  place  to  place,  burning 
and  destroying  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a building, 
except  their  own  huts  and  places  of  worship ; -so  that,  if 
the  planters  did  return  to  the  plantations,  they  might  not 
have  a roof  to  shelter  them.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  so  much  valuable  property  was  destroyed,  when  for  so 
long  a period  not  an  arm  was  lifted  in  its  defence. 

All  communication  between  the  principal  towns  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  island  was  cut  off.  The  three 
stations  successively  occupied  by  Colonel  Grignon  and  his 
men,  are  aU  situated  near  the  road  passing  directly  from 
Montego  Bay  to  the  parishes  of  Westmoreland  and  St. 
Elizabeth ; and  if  either  of  these  positions  had  been  main- 
tained, the  communication  between  the  three  parishes 
might  have  been  kept  open,  and  the  extent  of  the  danger 
correctly  ascertained  by  all;  and  the  several  regiments  of 
militia  could  have  acted  in  concert  in  suppressing  the  dis- 
turbances. As  it  was,  however,  the  roads  were  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  for  many  days;  none  were 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  parishes,  either  as 
regarded  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  or  the  (non-) 
movements  of  the  militia ; and  aU  were  waiting  in  suspense 
on  each  other,  totally  inactive,  while  destruction  was 
making  rapid  strides  through  the  country,  and  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  face. 

It  was  the  cause  of  many  hundreds  joining  with  the 
insurgents,  who  would  not  ‘otherwise  have  done  so.  I have 
myseK  heard  from  negroes  who  resided  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  there  during  the  whole  of  the  insurrection. 
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that  the  impression  became  general,  after  Grignon's  retreat, 
that  the  whites  had  abandoned  the  island,  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  blacks.  When  they  found  that  not  a white 
person  was  any  where  to  be  seen  for  so  many  days,  it 
seemed  to  give  confirmation  to  this  impression ; and  many 
wdio  were  faithful,  and  had  never  indulged  a thought  of 
joining  the  rebels,  were  at  last  inclined  to  believe  the 
rumour.  The  result  amongst  such  an  uncultivated  and 
ignorant  people  may  be  easily  imagined.  Under  this  delu- 
sion hundreds  were  led  astray,  and  became  its  victims. 
Nor  was  this  all.  There  were  some  who  not  only  refused  to 
join  with  the  insurgents,  but  stood  out  against  them,  even 
when  threatened  with  death  as  the  penalty  of  refusing  to 
unite  with  them.  These  were  left  without  any  protection, 
and  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  those  who  became  exas- 
perated by  their  steadfastness.  That  the  whole  slave- 
population  around  Montpelier  did  not  with  one  accord  join 
in  the  rebeUion,  was  owing  solely  to  the  influence  of  those 
religious  principles  which  had  been  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  hundreds  of  the  slaves  by  the  teaching  of  missionaries. 
Had  Col.  Grignon,  instead  of  retreating,  advanced  into  the 
interior,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  there  were  thousands 
of  well-disposed  negroes  who  would  gladly  have  flocked 
around  him  for  safety  ^ and  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
have  followed  in  his  train,  without  the  necessity  of  shed- 
ding another  drop  of  blood. 

The  conduct  of  this  officer  formed  a subject  for  inves- 
tigation by  a court  of  inquiry ; and,  the  result  of  its  pro- 
■ceedings  being  laid  before  the  governor,  his  excellency 
directed  a court-martial  to  be  convened  for  his  trial ; but, 
owing  to  some  (probably  designed)  informality  in  the 
proceedings,  the  trial  terminated  suddenly,  and  never 
proceeded  to  any  satisfactory  results. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 


MARTIAL  LAW. 

As  soon  as  tidings  of  the  insurrection  arrived  at  th& 
seat  of  government,  the  island  was  placed  under  martial 
law,  and  vigorous  measures  were  resorted  to  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  as  yet  no  outbreak  had  occurred, 
to  preserve  the  pubhc  peace.  General  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  the  commander-in-chief,  proceeded  in  H.M.S.. 

Sparrowhawk  to  Montego  Bay,  with  a detachment  of  the 
Eighty-fourth  Eegiment.  He  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of 
January;  and  on  the  following  day  the  Blanche^'’  frigate 
also  arrived  from  the  south  side  of  the  island,  having  on 
board  200  men  of  the  Seventy-seventh,  and  two  companies 
of  the  Eighty-fourth,  Eegiment.  These  arrivals  were 
hailed  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  panic-stricken  people, 
who  now  hoped  to  see  something  done  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquilhty  and  peace.  “0  that  Sir  WiUoughby 
were  with  us ! ” was  the  language  of  the  colonel  of  a 
militia  regiment : “ we  have  no  plan,  no  organization ! 

Some  persons  were  disposed  to  murmur  that  the  com- 
mander-in-cliief  remained  several  days  inactive  at  Montego 
Bay  with  the  troops,  forgetting  That  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
and  ascertain  the  position  and  haunts  of  the  insurgents, 
before  he  could  act  with  any  thing  like  effect  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt.  The  same  class  of  grumblers  it  was 
who  were,  afterwards,  as  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
this  excellent  officer  for  the  leniency  of  his  measures  towards 
the  misguided  and  erring  slaves.  But  Sir  Willoughby 
rightly  concluded,  that  clemency  and  kindness  would  be 
more  effectual  in  reclaiming  the  negroes  to  their  duty,  and 
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inducing  tliem  to  return  to  the  estates^  than  the  adoption 
of  harsh  and  cruel  measures.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  issue  a proclamation,  ofiering  pardon,  in  his 
majesty^s  name,  to  all  who,  within  a limited  period,  would 
return  to  their  homes,  excepting  the  principal  ringleaders 
and  actual  incendiaries.  This  document  was  circulated  as 
extensively  as  possible  amongst  the  people ; and  served,  in 
some  measure,  to  remove  the  erroneous  idea  which  many  of 
the  insurgent  negroes  had  certainly  been  led  to  entertain, 
that  the  king'^  s troops  would  not  act  against  them  in  their 
attempt  to  cast  off  the  fetters  that  bound  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  arrival  of  the  ships  of  war  with  the 
troops  was  regarded,  by  the  negroes,  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  as  they  supposed  them  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  king  to  assist  in  breaking  their  chains.  Many 
were  undeceived  by  the  generaFs  proclamation,  and  induced 
to  return  to  their  homes;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  it  had  been  more  extensively  circulated,  and  if  the 
promise  which  it  held  forth  to  the  people  had  not  been 
in  many  cases  grossly  and  wickedly  violated,  it  would  have 
had  all  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  to  produce  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  But  the  pro- 
mise was  not  kept.  When  the  general  himself  was  not 
present,  it  was  usually  disregarded  by  the  mihtia-officers, 
and  in  many  instances  was  used  only  as  a snare  to  betray 
the  unsuspecting  and  deluded  negroes  to  an  ignominious 
death. 

When  the  outbreak  commenced,  I had  returned  home  to 
Lucea.  On  the  first  alarm,  the  greater  part  of  the  militia 
of  the  parish  were  dispatched  to  occupy  a station  at  Bound 
HiU  estate,  on  the  sea-coast,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbances.  Information  reached  the  commanding 
officer,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents  to  attack 
and  pillage  the  town;  and,  as  the  number  of  men  left 
behind  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  he  required  all  who 
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were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  enrol  tliemselves  for  its 
defence, — myself,  a Scottish  missionary,  and  a curate, 
included;  the  rector  and  another  curate  having  already 
presented  themselves  as  volunteers.  I was  far  from  yield- 
ing a cordial  consent  to  this  demand  upon  my  services; 
but  I felt  the  less  objection,  as  the  commanding  officer 
politely  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  compelled  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  clerical  gentlemen,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  there'  was  for  all  to  be  prepared  to  defend  their 
families  and  homes  against  the  attack  threatened  by  the 
revolted  slaves.  He  also  gave  the  promise  that  we  should 
not  be  required  to  leave  the  town,  and  should  only  be 
called  upon  to  act  if  the  safety  of  the  place  should  be 
menaced. 

This  officer  had  to  proceed  to  the  station  occupied  by 
the  principal  part  of  his  regiment,  and  the  chief  command 
in  the  town  devolved  upon  another  and  a very  different 
man.  One  day  we  were  requested  by  hun  to  go  a little 
way  into  the  country  and  Teturn  in  the  evening ; but  when 
we  had  got  away  some  distance  from  the  town,  we  found 
that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  were  given  to  understand 
that  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  for  several  days ; 
and  there  for  some  time  we  were,  harassed  by  journeys  day 
after  day  amongst  the  woods  and  mountains,  often  riding 
for  eight  or  ten  hours  in  succession  beneath  a scorching 
sun,  and  sleeping,  without  pillow,  sheet,  or  mat,  or  any 
other  accommodation,  on  the  boarded  or  earthen  floor  of 
the  house  where  we  might  happen  to  stop  for  the  night, 
Dm’ing  one  of  these  journeys  we  came  to  a large  sugar- 
plantation,  where  the  works  and  buildings  had  been 
destroyed;  for  the  slaves,  between  400  and  500,  had 
nearly  all  taken  part  with  the  insurgents.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit,  seventy  or  eight^q  including  females,  had  returned 
to  the  estate,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton,  and  we  found  them  at  work  in  the 
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field.  Two  of  the  men,  with  a hoy  and  a woman,  were 
taken  out  of  the  field  by  the  ofiicer  commanding  the 
detachment,  tied  together,  and  sent  away  to  the  town, 
where,  in  direct  violation  of  the  promise  held  out  to  them 
in  the  proclamation,  the  two  men  were  condemned  and 
shot  within  forty-eight  hours  after  they  were  taken  from 
their  work. 

This  was  only  one  instance;  but  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind  occurred.  In  one  case,  a subaltern  ofiicer  of 
militia  went  to  an  estate  about  an  hour  after  the  general 
had  left  it ; and,  without  trial  or  form  of  trial,  shot  to  death 
a man  whom  the  commander-in-chief  himself  had  par- 
doned. This  incident,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  by  court- 
martial  to  which  the  ofiicer  was  brought,  will  be  given 
more  at  length  in  a subsequent  page.  The  effect  of  such 
tilings  as  these  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive : the  procla- 
mation came  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  negroes  only  as 
a snare,  when  they  saw  those  who  had  come  in  on  the 
faith  of  the  generaFs  promise  put  to  death;  and  thus  the 
insurrection  was  prolonged.  They  soon  discovered  that  if 
they  came  in,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
the  militia-officers  but  the  halter  or  the  bullet. 

Under  the  judicious  and  skilful  arrangements  of  the 
general,  both  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia  forces  were 
employed,  with  decisive  effect,  in  reducing  the  insurgents 
to  submission.  This  was  not  a very  difficult  matter,  where 
they  had  only  a disorganized  and,  for  the  most  part,  an 
unarmed  mob  of  negroes  to  contend  with.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  discipline  among  the  blacks ; and  the  only 
weapon  which  most  of  them  could  command  was  a cutlass, 
one  of  the  implements  of  their  daily  toil ; nor  had  they  any 
well-concerted  plan  of  operation  in  carrying  on  the  strug- 
gle. The  attack  on  Montpelier  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a battle  that  occurred  during  the  insurrection.  On 
several  occasions  small  bodies  of  negroes  lying  in  ambush 
c 2 
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ventured  to  assail  detacliments  of  the  military : but  it  was 
only  for  a moment;  a volley  would  generally  suffice  to 
scatter  them,  unfurnished  as  they  were  with  weapons  to 
maintain  a conflict  with  the  well-armed  and  disciplined 
troops.  They  woidd  wait  until  the  soldiers  came  within 
range,  and  then  fire  upon  them  from  their  hiding-place 
Avith  the  few  muskets  or  fowling-pieces  which  they  had 
amongst  them,  wliile  others  would  pour  down  a shower  of 
stones,  and  all  Avould  then  immediately  attempt  to  make 
their  escape.  On  one  occasion,  Athile  out  in  the  moun- 
tains, we  came  to  a spot  where  one  of  these  skirmishes  had 
occurred  a week  before.  The  insurgent  slaves,  with  little 
judgment,  had  posted  themselves  on  the  side  of  a hill  com- 
manding the  narrow  mountain-road ; and  when  the  soldiers 
came  in  sight,  they  discharged  upon  them  a volley  of  mus- 
ketry and  stones,  but  -with  so  little  skill,  that  no  execution 
was  done  beyond  a few  bruises  and  contusions  inflicted  by 
the  stones.  They  then  ran  and  attempted  to  gain  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  but  in  so  doing  exposed  themselves  fully 
to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  military,  and  many  poor 
creatures  fell,  to  rise  no  more.  Sixteen  bodies,  dragged 
into  the  road,  were  putrefying,  in  the  sun  when  we 
passed  by,  presenting  a horrible  spectacle.  Hundreds 
of  carrion-crows  were  feeding  upon  them,  and  scarcely 
lifted  their  drowsy  wings  wliile  our  horses  stepped  over 
the  miserable  remnants  of  mortality.  The  stench  was 
distinctly  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of 
a mile,  and,  when  we  came  near  the  spot,  was  almost 
overpowering. 

There  lay  one  body,  the  head  of  which  was  completely 
stripped  of  flesh  by  the  crows;  and  the  bare  scull,  still 
attached  to  the  partly-clothed  body,  seemed  to  grin  at  us 
as  we  passed  over  it.  The  entrails  of  several  had  been 
torn  out  by  these  ravenous  creatures,  and  lay  scattered 
about  the  road ; and  here  and  there  were  limbs  from  which 
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they  had  torn  the  clothes,  and  stripped  the  flesh  to  the 
bone.  Amongst  the  rest  there  lay  the  remains  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  shot  in  the  skirmish,  as  she  was  seen 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road  : it  was  supposed  that  she 
was  placed  there  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
militia.  The  body  was  partly  devoured.  We  had  to  pass 
this  spot  twice ; and  as  I gazed  on  the  festering  remains  of 
humanity,  I shuddered  when  I reflected  on  the  probable 
fate  of  the  immortal  spirits  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
dismissed  to  their  last  account.  Eive  years  after,  as  I rode 
over  the  same  place,  I thought  I would  ascertain  if  ever 
the  remains  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been  removed  for 
burial;  and,  dismounting  from  my  horse,  I turned  over 
the  decayed  leaves  collected  by  the  road-side.  The  bones 
were  still  lying  there,  one  or  two  fragments  of  which  I 
carried  away.  There  could  have  been  no  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  labour  to  bury  them ; but  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  fell,  till  the  vultures  had  stripped  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  and  the  bones  themselves  had  decayed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Several  skirmishes  occurred  between  the  negroes  and  the 
military,  but  never  so  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents, as  to  afford  them  the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 
Many  of  the  blacks  fell  on  these  occasions ; but  it  scarcely 
ever  happened  that  they  killed  any  of  the  soldiery.  In  a 
few  instances  only,  some,  who  were  better  armed, — and, 
having  been  accustomed  to  attend  upon  their  masters  on 
shooting  or  hog-hunting  excursions,  were  more  skilled  in 
the  use  of  weapons  than  their  fellows, — struck  down  a 
man  or  two  by  firing  from  the  woods  or  cane-pieces  at  the 
soldiers  as  they  marched  along  the  roads ; but,  all  through, 
the  advantage  was  immensely  in  favour  of  the  military. 
The  consequence  was,  that  as  the  mihtia  and  the  regular 
troops  in  small  detachments  distributed  themselves  over 
the  country,  the  insurgents  separated ; some  of  them  quickly 
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betaking  tliemselves  to  tlie  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses^ 
but  most  of  them  returning  to  the  estates,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  authorities  and  to  their  employers. 
A few  days  sufficed  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and  do  away 
with  all  appearance  of  danger,  so  far  as  the  whites  were 
concerned;  but  some  weeks  were  occupied,  by  the 
soldiery,  in  hunting  the  fugitives  and  wreaking  vengeance 
on  them. 

And  dreadful  was  the  retaliation  infficted  upon  the  mis- 
guided negroes.  The  military  marched  from  one  planta- 
tion to  another ; and  it  was  their  practice  to  shoot  at  every 
negro  they  saw,  who  would  not  at  once  give  himself  up, 
but  attempted  to  avoid  them.  Such  was  the  terror  excited 
amongst  the  slaves  by  the  red  coats,  with  which  they  had 
learnt  to  associate  the  idea  of  all  that  is  cruel  and  san- 
guinary, that  the  sight  of  one  would  cause  them  instinct- 
ively to  fly.  Their  flight  was  regarded  as  sufficient  proof 
of  guilt,  and  they  were  shot  at  and  often  shot  down. 
Thus  scores,  and  probably  hundreds,  of  innocent  beings  of 
both  sexes  fell  before  the  muskets  of  the  militia.  The 
Maroons,*  also,  were  employed  to  hunt  the  fugitives ; and 
how  many  were  brutally  slaughtered  by  these  demi-savages, 
never  has  been  known,  and  never  will  be,  till  the  sea  and 
the  earth  shall  give  up  their  dead.  Besides  those  taken 
by  the  Maroons,^"’  says  the  editor  of  the  Cormvall  Chroni- 
cle,^^ himself  a militia-officer  actively  engaged  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection,  and  whose  ears  are  the 

* The  Maroons  were  a race  of  free  blacks,  resident  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, who,  after  a deadly  struggle,  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
government  of  the  island,  and  were  employed  as  a sort  of  rural  police  to 
capture  runaway  slaves.  Their  origin  is  a matter  of  dispute ; but  the 
account  generally  given  concerning  them  is,  that  they  descended  from  the 
slaves  left  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  finally  expelled  from  the 
island ; and  that  they  owe  their  peculiarity  of  feature  to  the  mixture  of  the 
Malay  caste,  which  they  derived  from  the  crew  of  a Madagascar  slave-ship 
WTecked  upon  the  shores  of  Jamaica. 
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' demonstration  strong  ^ of  their  fate,  no  small  number  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  rebellion."  The  fact  alluded  to  in 
this  extract  is,  that  the  Maroons  were  paid  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  negroes  according  to  the  number  of  their  vic- 
tims, receiving  a stipulated  price  for  every  pair  of  negroes' 
ears  which  they  were  able  to  produce  to  the  militia  autho- 
rities. This  was  nothing  less  than  putting  a premium 
upon  murder;  and  I have  not  the  shghtest  doubt  that 
scores  of  slaves,  innocent  of  aU  participation  in  the  revolt, 
were  shot  by  the  Maroons,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
obtain  their  ears/br  sale. 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  that  men,  so  lost  to  humanity 
as  to  adopt  the  murderous  project  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract,  should  call  for  the  employment  of  blood- 
hounds, to  hunt  down  and  destroy  the  poor  frightened 
negroes  who  remained  out  in  the  woods,  solely  through  fear 
of  being  butchered  in  cold  blood  if  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  their  employers,  or  to  the  militia.  The  governor  of 
Cuba  made  an  offer  of  aid  to  quell  the  insurrection,  which 
was  respectfully  declined  by  Lord  Behnore.  But  the  offer 
was  eagerly  grasped  at  by  the  Courant,"  the  organ  and 
oracle  of  the  planters.  ^'Whether  we  could,  with  any 
propriety,  avail  ourselves  of  the  offer  of  the  assistance  of 
troops,  is  a point  which  we  shall  not  ior  the  present 
discuss;  but  his  excellency  (the  Spanish  governor)  has 
other  aid  with  which  he  could  furnish  us ; and  it  is  now 
more  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  than  it  was  during  the 
Maroon  war  of  1794  : — ^We  mean  blood-hounds.  And, 
however  harsh  the  proposition  may  sound  in  saintly  ears, 
we  shall  be  perfectly  justified  under  present  circumstances. 
We  never  could  for  one  moment  advocate  such  a measure, 
if  we  were  at  open  war  with  a civihzed  foe;  but  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  demi-barbarians,  who  apply  the  torch 
with  one  hand,  and  wield  the  sword  with  the  other,  and 
who  have  already  committed  excesses  at  which  humanity 
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slmdders^  are  we  to  hesitate  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
when  our  lives  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us  are  at 
hazard?  We  say_,  Let  the  dogs  loose,  until  every  slave 
who  continues  in  the  woods  with  arms  in  his  hands  is 
brought  to  liis  senses.  We  are  aware  of  the  hue  and  cry 
such  a recommendation  will  create  in  England:  but  the 
people  of  England  must  now  be  told  that  we  shall  whoUy 
disregard  their  opinions.  Our  hves  are  in  peril,  and  the 
necessity  which  exists  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  on  any 
terms,  will  sanctify  the  means.  Let  our  chiefs  do  their 
dut}",  and  they  will  find  ■willing  hands  to  put  their  orders 
into  execution."'^  These  sentiments  found  an  echo  in  many 
a breast.  I heard  myself  the  measure  of  employing 
blood-hounds  openly  advocated  among  the  planters  and 
their  friends.  There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  an 
importation  from  Cuba.  Events  sufficiently  proved  that 
there  were  blood-hounds  in  Jamaica,  of  biped  form,  quite 
competent  to  the  work  required  of  them  in  hunting  and 
destroying  slaves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insurrection  was  prolonged, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  groundless  fears  and  terrors  of 
militia-officers ; and  there  can  be  as  Little  doubt,  that  it 
was  further  protracted  by  their  wanton  excesses  and 
cruelties  afterwards.  They  showed  too  Little  energy  at  the 
beginning,  and  far  too  much  at  the  end.  Mr.  Beaumont 
was  well  known  at  that  period  as  a pubhc  character  in  the 
island,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  general  commanding, 
to  act  as  the  leader  of  a corps  of  observation,  called 
^Hhe  Cornwall  Eangers,^"’ — a body  of  men  that  he  him- 
self organized  and  trained  for  the  occasion ; and  no  officer 
under  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton^s  command  rendered  more 
effective  service  in  bringing  this  unhappy  revolt  to  a ter- 
mination. Mr.  Beaumont  and  his  men  moved  about  "with 
a celerity  which  shamed  the  slow  movements  of  the  regular 
mihtia;  nor  was  there  an  officer  engaged  in  suppressing 
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the  rebellion  that  was  better  qualified  to  judge  and  speak 
on  the  subject.  The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont^ made  in  his  place  as  a member  of  the  colonial  legis- 
laturCj  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  repeal  of  martial 
law_,  will  show  how  the  militia-officers  generally  acted,  so 
as  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  insurrection  and  prolong 
it;  and  how  much  more  readily  it  might  have  been 
brought  to  an  end,  had  the  policy  of  the  general  been  as 
faitlifully  carried  out  by  others,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Beaumont 
himself. 

said  Mr.  Beaumont,  “ never  had  any  ambition  of 
militia  rank.  I always  laughed  to  myseK  at  your  parade 
and  display ; for  I knew  how  valueless  it  would  be  in  the 
hour  of  real  danger.  When  that  time  did  arrive,  Major- 
General  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  (rather  a better  judge  of 
military  efficiency  than  the  member  for  St.  George)  con- 
sidered that  my  services  would  be  useful  at  the  head  of  a 
corps  of  observation.  However  unwilling,  as  I certainly 
was,  to  encounter  the  envy  of  your  parchment  soldiers, — 
your  men  whose  skill  as  officers  is  the  gift  of  their  paper 
commissions, — I felt  proud  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  an  officer  whose  skiU  as  a soldier  I admired, 
not  less  than  I venerated  his  humanity  as  a man.  Ho 
sooner  was  I appointed  to  the  command  than  was  the 
spleen  of  the  militia-officers  excited.  They  paraded  aU 
their  exploits,  or  imaginary  exploits,  in  the  public  news- 
papers ; and  then  asked  wffiat  my  corps  did.  The  answer 
is,  ^ Our  duty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  general,  who  alone 
could  judge  of  our  efficiency.  We  killed  no  old  men,  no 
old  women.  We  murdered  no  children.  We  told  no 
Bobadil  lies.  We  brought-in  1500  deluded  slaves  without 
killing  one.^ 

“To  show  the  real  service  we  did  without  boasting,  I 
shall  contrast  it  with  the  supposed  services  of  some  militia- 
officers,  which  have  been  paraded  through  the  newspapers. 
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The  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Westmoreland  had  determined? 
to  send  seventy  men  to  attack  the  supposed  violent  rebels 
of  Chester  Castle.  Seventeen  of  my  corps  performed  the 
duty  the  night  before  the  intended  militia  movement.  We 
met  several  women,  whom  toe  did  not  hill,  nor  send  to 
prison : we  advised  them  to  persuade  their  husbands  to 
return  home ; and  we  released  the  men,  who  expected  to  he 
massacred,  after  telling  them  the  contents  of  the  proclama- 
tion offering  mercy.  The  effect  of  this  bloodless  treatment 
was,  that  the  Chester  Castle  slaves  commenced  to  come 
home  in  considerable  numbers,  when  an  attach  of  militia 
drove  them  out  again.  Now  for  another  instance.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  slaves,  belonging  to  Mr.  Whittingham 
of  Cow  Park,  surrendered  themselves  to  Mr.  Pawcett,  an 
officer  of  my  corps.  I sent  for  their  master,  and  he  came. 
I considered  it  unsound  policy  to  send  any  of  these  people 
to  prison : they  remained  on  their  masters  property  at 
their  usual  avocations,  when,  lo ! behold,  a party  of  the 
militia  made  a brilliant  attack  upon  them,  and  captured 
fourteen,  who  were  just  as  formidable  as  any  negroes  with 
hoes  in  their  hands  could  be.  This  dashing  affair  between 
the  militia  and  fourteen  negroes  engaged  in  the  treasonable 
occupation  of  clearing  a pasture  of  weeds,  has  been  embla- 
zoned in  the  columns  of  the  ^ Courant.^  When  my  corps 
marched  on  Ipswich,  we  fell  in,  at  midnight,  with  a party 
of  rebels,  unarmed:  they  had  a blazing  torch  in  their 
hands,  used  for  the  seditious  purpose  of — catching  cray- 
fish. ^What  good  did  you  liere?^  will  some  of  the 
maligners  of  our  corps  cry  out.  We  killed  none  of  them, 
— the  poor  wretches  fled, — and  murdered  none  of  them. 
I fell  in,  a few  minutes  after,  with  another  party  of  them, 
whom  we  surrounded : they  had  some  provisions  with 
them,  which  we  took,  having  first  paid  for  them.  I am 
aware  that  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  militia  energy  : 
but  I was  happy  to  know  that  the  frightened  human  beings- 
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took  my  advice,  and  returned  to  tlieir  homes : and  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  more  afraid 
of  the  insurgents  than  they  were  of  the  free  inhabitants. 
No  men  have  encountered  more  fatigue,  or  incurred  more 
danger,  than  my  corps  have  done ; and  none  were  more 
orderly  and  useful.  Their  duty,  as  a corps  of  observa- 
tion, can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  major-general 
commanding.” 

He  also  gave  a description  of  Colonel  Grignon^s  mis- 
taking the  crackling  noise  made  by  bamboos  on  fire,  at 
Chester  Castle,  for  a discharge  of  musketry;  and  told  how 
a party  of  negroes,  by  their  overseer’s  orders,  in  chase  of  a 
wounded  steer,  which  had  escaped  from  the  butchery  at 
Shettlewood  Pen,  were  mistaken  for  rebels,  when  a party  of 
militia,  who  had  been  sent  to  escort  the  baggage  from  the 
barracks,  which  Colonel  Grignon  had  left  there  the  night 
before,  retreated,  leaving  a large  quantity  of  saddles  and 
baggage  behind  them.  '^The  insurrection  in  Jamaica,” 
Mr.  Beaumont  added,  "was  primarily  produced  by  the 
agitation  of  the  slave-question, — ^proximately  by  the  conduct 
of  the  militia-officers.” 

A member  of  the  Assembly  cried  out, — " Of  the  secta- 
rians.” 

Mr.  Beaumont  continued, — "I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  sectarians.  In  1828,  I told  you 
that  their  influence  was  paramount  to  your  authority.  I 
always  thought  it  an  evil  influence : for  it  was  produced 
by  promising  the  slaves  salvation,  and  raising  money  from 
them.”  (Mr.  Beaumont  was  a sceptic,  and  no  friend  to 
religion  or  its  ministers.)  " The  sectarian  priests  are  like 
other  persons,  neither  better  nor  worse  : they  are  no  more 
guilty  of  the  late  insurrection,  than  are  the  advocates  of 
reform  in  Parliament  guilty  of  the  conflagration  of  Bristol. 
As  for  the  Methodists,  they  were  certainly  not  concerned 
at  all  in  the  rebellion ; for  I never  saw  one  of  their  sect 
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apprehended : this  is  a fact  worth  a million  of  suspicions. 
That  the  ringleaders  were  Baptists,  is  undoubted  : so  the 
ringleaders  at  Bristol  w^ere  reformers.  The  fact  is,  in  that 
part  of  the  island  where  the  insurrection  commenced,  there 
are  but  few  negroes  of  any  but  the  Baptist  persuasion ; 
and  so  completely  were  they  identified  with  it,  that  the 
negroes  called  the  insurrection  ^ the  Baptist  war,^  and  ^ the 
Black  Bamily  war  / the  Baptists  being  styled  in  slave 
parlance  'the  Black  Family.'’  At  other  times  they 
called  it  'the  Grignon  war,^  and  'the  war  of  Little 
Breeches,^ — a sobriquet  they  had  given  to  Colonel 
Gvignon." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BLOOD. 

At  a very  early  period  many  slaves,  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  tlie  insurrection,  were  apprehended,  and  sent 
into  Montego  Bay  and  the  other  principal  towns,  and,  after 
tiial  by  court-martial,  were  immediately  put  to  death.  At 
first,  shooting  was  the  favourite  mode  of  execution,  and 
many  were  thus  disposed  of.  But  when  the  novelty  of  this 
had  ceased,  the  gallows  was  put  in  requisition.  In  the 
market-place  of  one  town  alone,  it  is  said,  about  one  hun- 
dred executions  took  place ; which  number  I believe  to  be 
far  below  the  mark.  Many  of  these  I witnessed  myself. 
In  the  other  towns  great  numbers  were  executed,  some 
by  the  musket,  others  by  the  halter.  At  Montego  Bay  a 
court-martial  sat  daily  for  some  time ; and  many  were  put 
to  death  every  day.  Half  an  hour  only  was  the  time  gene- 
rally allowed  to  the  condemned  slaves  between  trial 
and  execution ; and  it  often  occurred  that  men  were  tried, 
sentenced,  and  executed,  all  within  one  hour  and  a half. 
What  was  the  motive  for  this  indecent  and  inhuman  haste, 
I do  not  pretend  to  determine.  The  only  reason  I can 
suggest,  apart  from  a thirst  for  blood  which  it  was  horrible 
to  witness,  is  this, — that,  after  the  military  began  at  length 
to  move,  such  multitudes  of  prisoners  were  sent  in  from 
the  country,  that  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  secure 
them : the  gaols  became  crowded  to  excess,  and  perhaps  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  make  room  for  the  new  arrivals 
by  putting  as  many  as  possible  out  of  the  way. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  slaughter  of  the  negroes, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  courts-martial,  from  the 
fact  that,  after  six  weeks  of  it,  one  of  the  newspapers  at 
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Montego  Bay  gravely  announced  to  the  public,  " The  exe- 
cutions during  the  week  have  been  considerahly  diminished, 
being  in  number  only  fourteen”  This  had  reference  only 
to  the  town  itself.  So  frequent  had  these  revolting  exhibi- 
tions become,  that  they  scarcely  attracted  notice  from  the 
bystanders.  I have  seen  three  men  led  out,  tied  up  to  the 
gibbet,  and  launched  into  eternity  in  the  public  market- 
place, and  people  around  occupied  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  scarcely  turning  round  their  heads  to  look  at  the  awful 
scene  that  was  being  enacted  in  their  presence ; so  entirely 
had  they  become  familiarized  with  the  slaughter  of  their 
fellow-creatures  ! The  gibbet  erected  in  the  public  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  seldom  without  occupants, 
during  the  day,  for  many  weeks.  Generally  four,  seldom 
less  than  three,  were  hung  at  once.  The  bodies  remained 
stiffening  in  the  breeze,  till  the  court-martial  had  provided 
another  batch  of  victims  for  the  hands  of  Bacchus,  a brutal 
negro,  who  acted  as  executioner.  When  the  intimation 
was  given  to  him  that  more  were  ready,^^  this  man  would 
ascend  a ladder  which  rested  against  the  fatal  cross-beam, 
and  with  his  knife  sever  the  ropes  by  which  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  suspended,  and  let  them  fall  to  the  ground. 
Other  victims  would  then  be  brought  out  and  suspended  in 
their  place,  and  cut  down  in  their  turn  to  make  room  for 
more ; the  whole  heap  of  bodies  remaining  just  as  they  fell, 
until  the  workhouse  negroes  came  in  the  evening  with  carts, 
and  took  them  away,  to  cast  them  into  a pit  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose, a little  distance  out  of  the  town. 

In  other  places  military  courts  were  formed,  sitting  daily, 
for  the  trial  of  the  slaves;  and  the  same  results  followed 
as  at  Montego  Bay,  though  on  a smaller  scale.  It  did  not 
require  very  conclusive  evidence  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
the  accused  slaves.  Having  been  present  at  several  of  these 
trials,  I could  judge  of  this  matter  from  personal  observa- 
tion. I witnessed  the  trial  of  a man,  named  George  Spence, 
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*^for  rebellion  and  rebellions  conspiracy.''^  All  that  was 
proved  against  him  was,  that  he  was  one  amongst  a crowd 
of  people,  looking  on  when  the  buildings  of  an  estate  were 
burning.  Much  of  what  was  called,  the  evidence''  was 
elicited  from  himself  in  answer  to  subtle  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  president  of  the  court ; but  nothing  was  brought 
out  to  show  that  he  had  borne  arms  or  taken  any  part  what- 
ever in  the  revolt,  or  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  any  of  the  plantations  which  had  been  burnt.  Leading 
questions  were  proposed,  the  obvious  design  of  which  was  to 
get  the  man,  if  possible,  to  say  something  that  would  crimi- 
nate Mr.  Burchell,  the  Baptist  missionary.  BurcheU  told 
you  you  were  to  be  free  at  Christmas,  didn't  he  ?"  Didn't 
BurcheU  say  that  you  must  fight  for  free  ?"  In  answer  to 
these  and  similar  questions  the  poor  man  said,  that  he  did 
not  know  Mr.  BurcheU ; he  never  saw  him ; he  was  not  a 
Baptist,  but  belonged  to  Mr.  Watson's  church. 

The  manifest  impropriety  and  injustice  of  these  proceed- 
ings induced  a mUitia-officer  present,  holding  the  rank  of 
major,  though  not  a member  of  the  court,  to  interfere  and 
protest  against  them.  He  was  speedily  silenced,  and  informed 
that  he  could  not  be  aUowed  to  interrupt  the  proceedings 
of  the  court.  This  mockery  of  a trial  ceased;  the  court 
was  cleared ; and  in  about  five  minutes  the  poor  feUow  was 
led  out  to  be  shot.  In  their  hurry  to  complete  the  tragedy, 
they  had  omitted  the  formality  of  passing  sentence  upon  the 
criminal ; and  I heard  the  man  inquire,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
place,  “ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?"  The  marshal 
replied  with  a brutal  sneer,  0,  you  never  mind ; you  wiU 
find  out  presently  what  wiU  be  done  with  you."  He  was 
marched  direct  to  the  market-place,  and  tied  between  the 
posts  of  the  gallows.  Observing  the  movements  of  the  mili- 
tary, who  were  ranged  in  front  of  him,  loading  their  muskets, 
he  began  for  the  first  time  to  apprehend  the  frightful 
■truth ; and  in  evident  alarm,  addressing  himself  to  the  officer 
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iu  commanclj  he  renewed  the  inquiry  with  startling  energy,, 
"O  captain!  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?^'*  lie 
received  no  reply ; but  the  officer,  snatching  up  the  jacket 
which  had  been  rudely  torn  from  the  man’s  shoulders,  threw 
it  over  his  head,  tying  the  sleeves  loosely  round  the  neck, 
and,  stepping  back,  *gave  the  command,  “ Make  ready ! Pre- 
sent! Pire!’’  The  report  echoed  amongst  the  cliffs  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  the  negro  dropped  a bloody  corpse  across 
the  rope  which  fastened  him  to  the  posts  of  the  gibbet,  and 
prevented  his  falhng  to  the  gTound.  Another  volley  was 
fired  at  him  as  he  hung  upon  the  rope,  throwing  the  jacket 
off  his  face,  and  scattering  his  brains  around.  Several 
negroes  had  timidly  gathered  about  the  spot,  after  the  mili- 
tary had  been  marched  ofP,  and  were  looking  on  the  body, 
when  I heard  a white  man  address  them.  " Come  here,’^ 
he  said,  come  and  put  your  finger  in  this  hole,’’  pointing 
to  a hole  which  the  bullet  had  made  through  the  skull. 
“You  want  freedom,  do  you?  This  is  the  sort  of  freedom 
we  ’ll  give  you,  every  devil  of  you  ! Come  here  and  put 
your  finger  where  mine  is,  and  see  how  you  like  it.” 

In  difierent  parts  of  the  disturbed  district,  many  of  the 
insurgents  were  put  to  death,  after  trial  by  a drum-head 
court-martial ; and  some,  \rithout  any  trial  or  form  of  trial 
at  all.  The  mihtia  was  composed,  in  a large  measure,  of 
planters ; the  officers  in  many  instances  being  men  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  insurgents,  and  wha 
regarded  themselves  as  ruined,  or  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  by  the  acts  of  the  negroes.  Some  aUowance  may 
be  made  for  men  who  saw  their  plantations  laid  waste,  and 
whose  families  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  left 
without  a roof  to  shelter  them,  except  what  they  were 
indebted  for  to  the  kindness  of  others ; and  many  excesses 
of  violence  and  retahation  might  on  this  ground  be  greatly 
extenuated.  But  these  certainly  were  not  the  men  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  offending  negroes.  Mercy  they  knew  not^ 
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and  tlie  exercise  of  justice  was,  with  them,  almost  a moral 
impossibility  under  the  circumstances.  Injured,  impove- 
rished, and  maddened  with  revenge,  as  many  of  them  were, 
they  were  incapable  of  impartially  weighing  the  merits  of 
the  cases  that  came  before  them.  But  it  was  to  such  men 
that  the  destinies  of  the  insurgents  were  committed;  and 
by  their  decisions  the  lives  of  hundreds  were  sacrificed.  I 
have  seen  a man  come  from  his  estate  raging  hke  a fury, 
driven  thence  by  the  rebel  slaves,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
literally  fbaming  with  the  violence  of  his  indignation  against 
them,  and  against  those  who,  he  supposed,  had  excited  them 
to  rebellion ; and,  in  a few  hours  after,  I have  seen  the  same 
individual,  as  president  of  a court-martial,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  those  by  whom  he  had  suffered,  and  sending 
them  to  receive  their  death  by  the  bullet  or  the  halter. 

The  undaunted  bravery  and  fortitude  with  which  many  of 
the  insurgents  met  their  fate  formed  a very  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  transactions  of  the  period ; and  strikingly  indi- 
cated the  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  maintenance  of 
slavery,  now  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  gone  abroad, 
and  many  of  the  negroes  had  learnt  to  prefer  death  to 
Dondage.  I have  seen  many  led  out  to  die,  who  were  as 
calm  and  undismayed  in  walking  to  the  scaffold  as  if  they 
Had  been  proceeding  to  their  daily  toil.  There  was  nothing 
that  had  the  appearance  of  bravado ; nor  was  there  aught 
like  effort  to  get  up  a scene,  or  make  a display  of  heroism : 
yet  the  eye  was  undimmed ; not  a limb  trembled ; no  muscle 
of  the  face  could  be  seen  to  quiver ; but,  with  the  dignified 
bearing  of  men  untroubled  with  misgivings  as  to  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  they  yielded  themselves  to  their  doom. 

I happened  to  be  near  the  spot  when  Captain  Dehaney, 
one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  was  led  out  to  the  gibbet,  having 
oeen  sentenced  to  die  only  half  an  hour  before.  Tour 
numan  bodies  had  just  dropped  in  a heap  underneath  the 
gallows,  as  the  knife  of  the  executioner  severed  the  ropes. 
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and  let  them  fall^  to  make  room  for  the  neAv  batch  of  victims 
which  the  court-martial,  sitting  close  by,  had  been  preparing 
for  liis  hands.  As  the  four  fresh  criminals  emerged  from  the 
com’t-house,  although  none  of  them  exhibited  any  symptoms 
of  fear,  yet  the  bold,  manly  bearing  and  firm  tread  of  a yel- 
low-skinned negro,  whose  full  broad  chest  and  well-moulded 
limbs  indicated  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  muscular 
energy,  left  no  room  even  for  a stranger  to  doubt  which  was 
Dehaiiey,  the  insurgent  chief;  a man  whose  bravery  and 
daring,  during  the  revolt,  had  acquired  for  him  considerable 
notoriety.  He  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  excited  as  he 
came  forth,  and  an  indignant  frown  lowered  on  his  counte- 
nance; which  being  remarked  by  a respectable  coloured 
gentleman,  he  asked  what  had  occurred  to  put  him  in  a 
passion  at  such  a solemn  moment  ? He  replied,  Massa  M., 
they  want  to  put  lies  in  my  mouth.  If  I am  guilty  and 
deserve  to  die,  let  me  die;  but  I won^t  go  before  my  God 
with  a lie  in  my  mouth.^^  The  attempts  that  were  made  to 
extort  from  the  captured  insurgents  something  that  wmuld 
serve  to  criminate  missionaries,  would  sufficiently  explain 
this;  and  Mr.  M.,  to  wiiom  this  reply  of  Dehaney  was 
addressed,  would  immediately  comprehend  its  meaning; 
for,  as  a magistrate,  he  had  himself  sworn  a young  man  of 
colour  to  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  the  villanous  means  by 
wiiicli,  in  that  same  comi-house,  he  had  been  entrapped 
and  bribed  by  four  white  men,  all  of  them  officers  in  the 
militia,  into  giving  false  evidence  against  Mr.  Burchell,  the 
Baptist  missionary. 

The  criminals  passed  on,  and  mounted  to  the  fatal  spot 
fi-om  whence  they  w^ere  to  take  their  last  look  upon  earthly 
things.  Wliile  the  executioner  made  his  revolting  prepa- 
rations to  complete  the  tragedy,  the  cloud  passed  from 
Dehaney’s  brow,  as  he  calmly  looked  down  upon  the  heap 
of  dead  beneath  his  feet ; but  stfil  his  eye  quailed  not,  and 
his  cheek  remained  unblanched.  The  lumbering  flap  of  the 
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■scaffold,  as  it  sanlc  from  under  their  feet,  told  that  the 
unfortunate  men  had  been  launched  from  life ; but  on  look- 
ing back  upon  the  scene,  from  which  my  eyes  had  involun- 
tarily turned  away,  I saw  there  were  only  three  suspended 
where  I expected  to  behold  four  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
The  rope  had  proved  too  frail  to  bear  the  weight  of 
Dehane/s  strongly-knit  frame,  and  he  had  fallen,  half 
strangled,  amongst  the  Hfeless  bodies  which  lay  at  the 
gallows^  foot.  After  a brief  period  of  unconsciousness,  he 
was  assisted  to  his  feet,  his  pinioned  arms  not  allowing  him 
to  rise  without  help.  But  even  this  terrible  ordeal  did  not 
subdue  the  indomitable  fortitude  of  this  uneducated  slave. 
Some  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  further  preparations 
could  be  made  to  carry  his  sentence  into  effect.  Whilst 
this  was  being  done,  he  contemplated  Avithout  a shudder 
the  last  convulsive  movements  of  his  dying  companions,  as 
they  were  wafted  to  and  fro  by  the  wind ; and  then  cast  his 
eyes  calmly  upon  the  dead  almost  within  reach  of  his  foot. 
But  it  was  not  the  insensibility  which  scepticism  induces ; 
for  those  nearest  to  him  could  hear  the  accents  of  prayer  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  upon  his  bps.  When  another  rope  had 
been  procured,  he  was  conducted  up  the  step-ladder  by  which 
he  had  before  ascended  to  the  scaffold,  from  the  top  of  which 
he  was  pushed  off  and  literally  strangled.  It  was  sickening 
to  behold  the  poor  fellow^'s  convulsive  struggles,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  suspended  bodies  nearest  to  him  w'ere 
elbowed  and  pushed  about  in  his  dying  agonies. 

Patrick  Ellis,  one  of  the  insurgent  negroes  whom  the 
militia  had  surprised  and  surrounded,  refused  to  surrender 
himself  a prisoner,  and,  stepping  forward,  presented  his 
uncovered  breast  to  their  weapons,  crying  out,  I am 
ready ; give  me  your  volley.  Eire,  for  I will  never  again 
be  a slave  and  scarcely  had  the  words  left  his  lips,  when 
lie  fell  dead,  pierced  with  many  womids. 

Other  punishments  were  inflicted  besides  shooting  and 
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lianging.  iNot  a few  were  dismissed  after  a severe  flogging, 
extending  in  some  instances  to  five  hundred  lashes.  Some 
of  these  hoggings  were  administered  with  so  much  severity 
as  to  terminate  fatally.  I saw  one  poor  wretch  receiving 
five  hundred  lashes,  and  "was  informed  of  his  death  the 
following  day.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  the 
cat  having  nine  thongs,  the  punislnnent  amounted  to  four 
thousand  five  hundred  stripes.  It  was  to  me  more  sur- 
prising, when  I beheld  the  merciless  scourge  stripping  off 
both  skin  and  fiesh  from  his  back, — fifty  stripes  at  the  end 
of  ten  different  streets, — that  he  did  not  expire  under  the 
lash.  I have  seen  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  succession  tied: 
up  at  the  gallows^  foot,  to  receive,  some  a greater,  others* 
a smaller,  number  of  lashes,  and  then  cast  adrift,  to  he 
bleeding  and  fainting  about  the  streets,  until  they  were 
sufficiently  recovered  to  crawl  to  a place  of  shelter. 

On  the  8th  of  Eebruary,  martial  law  was  repealed  by  the 
governor,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  who  had  proceeded  him- 
seK  to  the  seat  of  war.  Although  pubhc  tranquillity  was 
restored,  and  the  rebel  negroes  were  so  scattered,  that  no* 
probabihty  existed  of  further  acts  of  insubordination  and 
violence  on  their  part,  this  early  repeal  of  martial  law  was 
denounced  as  premature  and  impolitic ; and  a proclamation, 
issued  by  the  governor,  holding  forth  the  promise  of  pardon 
to  aU  the  insurgents  who  yet  remained  out,  if  they  would 
yield  themselves  up  within  ten  days,  excepting  only  the 
principal  leaders,  gave  very  great  offence.  Hundreds  had 
been  shot,  and  hung,  and  otherwise  slaughtered ; and  yet 
the  complaint  was  gravely  put  forth,  Instead  of  the  rebels 
being  taught  a lesson  which  would  deter  our  foes  here  and 
at  home  from  instigating  them  to  any  further  rebeUion,  they 
are  merely  told  that  ^ aU  unlawful  proceedings  on  their  part 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  defeat  the  humane  inten- 
tions of  the  government  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
draw  down  on  them  most  speedy  and  condign  punishment.^ 
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And  if  as  many  thousands  had  been  slaughtered  as  there 
were  hundreds  put  to  death,  Bruce,  the  editor  of  ^Hhe 
Jamaica  Courant,^"’  and  many  who  were  of  kindred  spirit, 
would  still  have  cried  out,  More  blood  !"  Mr.  H.,  a mihtia- 
officer  and  a member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  most 
sincerely  wished  the  rehellion  and  martial  law  had  continued 
for  ten  days  longer  than  it  did,  in  order  that  the  several 
gaols  might  have  been  swept  of  all  their  prisoners ! 

The  men  who  violently  denounced  Sir  W.  Cotton^s  pro- 
clamation and  offer  of  pardon  to  the  deluded  negroes,  as  a 
temporizing  measure,”  and  deliberately  set  it  aside,  would 
not  fail  to  quarrel  with  the  governor's  determination  to 
repeal  martial  law,  because  it  deprived  them  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  indulging,  unchecked,  their  sanguinary  propensities. 
It  will  be  seen  with  what  appetite  some  could  do  the  work 
of  slaughtering  the  slaves,  when  we  find  them  sending  such 
communications  as  the  following  to  the  newspapers  : "We 
have  never  allowed  these  deluded  wretches  time  to  rest. 
Night  and  day  have  we  been  at  them,  and  have  made 
terrible  slaughter  among  them.  The  few  wretches  who  are 
now  out  are  hiding  in  the  cane-pieces,  and  we  occasionally 
get  a buUet  or  two  at  them.  On  Sunday  morning  five  were 
shot,  who  were  fallen  in  with,  and  attempted  to  escape.” 
While  some  were  disappointed  and  chagrined,  that  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  delight  in  human  suffering 
hailed  the  termination  of  martial  law  with  gladness,  rejoicing 
in  the  prospect  of  returning  peace  and  security ; and  they 
were  grateful  that  the  vigorous  but  humane  measures 
adopted  by  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  so  com- 
pletely crowned  with  success.  Sir  Willoughby  was  plen- 
tifully loaded  with  abuse  by  a venal  and  scurrilous  press, 
.and  also  by  some  of  the  men  who  had  not  courage  to  move 
.a  step  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  till  he  arrived  with 
the  regular  troops ; but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  pohcy  successful,  and  of  knowing  that  he  had  thereby 
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preserved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  misguided  slaves,  who 
would  otherwise  have  become  the  victims  of  those  sanguinary 
and  callous  men  who  thought  the  hunting  and  shooting  of 
negroes  excellent  sport. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  island  newspapers  soon  after  the  rebellion  terminated, 
says,  “ During  eight  days  the  militia  retreats, — ^retreats, — 
retreats : then  the  now-slighted  regulars  and  their  general 
arrive, — and  then  how  were  they  cherished ! In  an  incre- 
dibly short  time  the  county  of  Cornwall  is  again  in  posses- 
sion of  the  free  inhabitants.  Savanna-la-Mar  and  Montego 
Bay  are  again  in  communication,  and  the  insurgents  are 
defeated  at  every  point.  I saw  the  general,  on  his  arrival  at 
Savanna-la-Mar,  after  his  successful  expedition,  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  aU  classes  : the  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs ; and  the  gentlemen  cheered  him.  He  had  dis- 
persed the  armed  rebels ; but  there  remained  a more  arduous 
duty  to  perform.  Thousands  of  negroes  w^ere  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  couTitry : some^  indeed,  were  active  participators 
in  the  rebellion,  but  mos^  were  mere  machines  driven  at  the 
wiU  of  the  rulers  de  factOy  which  the  black  leaders  were, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  regulars.  By  a judicious  display  of 
clemency,  not  less  honourable  to  the  skill  of  the  general 
than  to  the  benevolence  of  the  man,  though  not  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  consider  that  black  men  are 
not  our  feUow-beings,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  slaves 
to  return  to  their  owners.  Here  was  a great  and  solid 
advantage  gained.  The  few  militia-officers  who  pursued 
the  same  course  were  equally  successful ; for  I call  it  suc- 
cessful to  restore  confidence  to  a country,  and  to  engage 
the  labouring  classes  to  return  to  agricultural  pursuits 
which  they  had  forsaken.  What  more  did  Jamaica  require  ? 
Did  she  expect  that  40,000  men,  women,  and  children  were 
to  be  hanged  or  shot  ? Suppose  some  of  your  fierce  friends, 
^fierce  after  the  tattle  is  done  and  the  prisoners  are 
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rmarined, — suppose  they  had  been  all  allowed  to  pursue 
their  course.  Why,  the  war  would  still  have  been  raging, 
and  would  not  have  terminated  but  with  the  famine  of  a 
whole  country,  the  murder  of  a whole  people,  and  with 
depopulation  and  desolation.^^ 

Martial  law  suspended,  another  system  of  carnage  com- 
menced, which  will  almost  furnish  a parallel  to  the  Bloody 
Assize  with  which  the  infamous  names  of  Jeffreys  and 
Scroggs  are  associated.  The  island  was  placed  under  what 
was  called  party  law,^"’ — partly  civil  and  partly  military. 
Military  courts  no  longer  determined  the  destinies  of  the 
negroes,  but  slave-courts  took  their  place.  These  were  trials 
by  jury,  the  judges  and  jurors  being  chiefly  planters.  The 
gaols  were  still  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with  prison- 
ers, charged  vith  having  participated  in  the  insurrection ; 
and  as  if  blood  enough  had  not  been  shed  already,  a gene- 
ral gaol-dehvery  took  place  after  the  most  approved  planter 
fashion  ! Nearly  the  whole  of  these  wretched  captives  were 
disposed  of  by  means  of  the  gibbet.  The  prisoners  were 
tried  in  the  to’wms,  but  sent  into  the  country  to  be  executed 
on  the  different  plantations,  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds 
of  the  negioes,  who  had  by  this  time  generally  returned  to 
their  cheerless  and  unrequited  toil.  Scarcely  a day  elapsed 
in  which  a considerable  number  were  not  sent  away  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  to  be  pi  t to  death.  One  day  I 
saw  nineteen  poor  wretches  led  out  in  one  company  to  be 
hanged.  These  were  followed  from  the  same  prison  by 
fourteen  on  the  following  day ; and  the  next  day  after  that, 
by  twenty-two.  This  system  of  wholesale  murder  was 
going  on  in  more  than  one  of  the  parishes  at  the  same 
time,  until  the  attention  of  the  governor  was  at  length 
called  to  the  fearful  butchery ; when  a peremptory  order  was 
issued  by  him,  that  no  more  executions  should  take  place 
without  his  own  warrant.  The  barbarous  proceedings  of 
the  planters  were  thus  arrested ; but  one  man  was  put  to 
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deatli  in  defiance  of  tins  proliibition.  Colonel  Gardner, 
the  insurgent  chieftain,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be 
spared  by  the  executive,  on  the  ground  that  a sufficient 
number  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  example, 
and  for  other  reasons,  was  tried  and  sent  up  to  the  estate 
to  which  he  belonged  as  a slave,  and  there  hanged,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  governor. 

Occasionally  I went  to  the  slave-courts,  to  witness  these 
mock  trials,  and  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more 
revolting  than  the  levity  and  brutality  with  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted.  A bystander  less  accustomed 
than  I had  been  to  the  Jamaica  method  of  dealing  out 
justice  to  the  slaves,  could  scarcely  believe  that  men 
were  there  arraigned  for  life  or  death.  I remember  one 
trial  that  was  disposed  of  with  remarkable  promptitude. 
Two  or  tliree  leading  questions  were  put  to  a man  and  a 
boy,  intended  to  elicit  the  information  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  associated  with  the  insurgents.  No  defence  was 
made  or  asked  for ; but  the  presiding  magistrate,  an  igno- 
rant, brutal  old  man,  who  had  formerly  been  an  extensive 
slave-dealer  and  importer,  and  had  grown  rich  and  callous 
by  trading  in  the  lives  and  liberties  of  stolen  Africans, 
turned  to  the  jury  and  said,  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  which  is  fully  corro- 
borated by  that  boy ; and  there  is  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner."’^  A verdict  of  Guilty’^  was 
immediately  delivered  by  the  submissive  and  accommodat- 
ing jury,  and  sentence  pronounced  in  the  following  terms : 

Eobert  Carr,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  that  can  be.  The  sentence  upon  you  is,  that 
you  be  taken  to-morrow  morning  to  Plumb  Pen,  and 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead.  You  sabbie  dat  V* 
meaning,  ^^Do  you  understand  me?^^  A word  was  whis- 
pered in  the  president’s  ear,  who  then  added,  “ You  are 
to  be  hanged  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two.’^ 
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The  trial  and  the  sentence  did  not  together  occupy  more 
than  ten  minutes. 

The  total  sacrifice  of  life  in  this  revolt  was  very  great ; 
very  much  greater  than  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  rebellion,  ever  supposed,  and  far 
beyond  what  was  requisite  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
gratify  the  implacable  cruelty  and  revenge  of  the  planters. 
No  official  returns  were  ever  made,  nor  could  any  be 
obtained.  The  late  Sir  T.  Towell  Buxton  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a return  of  the  number  of  lives  lost 
on  either  side,  in  connexion  with  the  Jamaica  insurrection, 
the  sentences  passed  by  the  respective  courts,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, and  the  punishments  actually  infiicted,  with  other 
details  which  it  was  desirable  to  obtain.  The  requisite 
instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  British  government ; and 
the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  by  issuing  a circular  to 
the  custodes,  magistrates,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  needful  information.  The  planters  resisted  the 
demand ; many  of  the  circulars  were  contemptuously  cast 
aside,  and  others  returned  blank  to  the  King^s  House. 
Consequently  the  real  loss  of  life  was  never  accurately 
ascertained.  Very  few  of  the  whites  were  killed, — perhaps 
not  a dozen  in  aU:  but  from  all  I saw  and  heard,  the 
slaughter  of  the  negroes  must  have  amounted  to  many 
hundreds.  Yet  loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  con- 
cerning the  leniency  exercised  by  the  authorities,  and 
clamorous  the  demand  for  more  examples  of  severity  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  others.  How  true  it  is  that  the 
lender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel  I" 
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The  destruction  of  property  connected  with  the  in- 
surrection was  immense.  A committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  damage 
sustained,  estimated  it  at  £1,111,628.  8^.  ^d.  currency, 
equal  to  £666,977.  \s,  2>d.  sterling.  This  estimate  included 
the  destruction  of  buildings,  grass,  and  cane-fields,  robbery 
and  plunder  of  every  description,  damage  done  to  the  exist- 
ing and  succeeding  crops,  loss  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  and 
the  marketable  value  of  those  killed  in  the  insurrection, 
and  executed  during  or  after  the  rebellion;  it  being  in 
accordance  with  the  colonial  law,  that  the  proprietors  of 
slaves  should  receive  out  of  the  pubhc  revenue  compensa- 
tion for  such  of  their  negroes  as  fell  in  the  struggle,  or  by 
the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  A great  number  of 
valuable  plantations  were  laid  waste,  aU  the  works  and 
buildings  thereon  being  destroyed ; and  of  course  the  crops 
could  not,  in  many  instances,  be  taken  off.  Some  of  these 
properties  have  never  been  restored,  and  remain  dismantled 
and  in  ruins  to  the  present  day.  Upwards  of  a hundred 
and  sixty  estates  of  various  kinds  were  desolated  by  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary,  leaving  thousands  of  people 
without  a shelter  and  a home.  Tliis  sacrifice  of  property 
was  aggravated  by  the  burning  and  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  negro  houses  by  the  militia,  who  on  many 
plantations  wantonly  destroyed  the  huts  of  the  slaves^ 
under  the  pretext  of  retaliation;  but  the  loss  ultimately 
feU  upon  the  pubhc  revenue,  or  the  proprietors,  at  whose 
cost  they  were  necessarily  re-erected,  before  the  dis- 
affected slaves  could  be  brought  back  to  their  usual 
employm^ent. 
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The  loss  of  property  in  this  way  would  have  been  still 
more  extensive  but  for  the  wise  and  judicious  conduct  of 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.  He  had  discrimination  enough  to 
perceive  that  it  was  only  inflicting  further  wrong  upon  the 
injured,  and  in  many  instances  ruined,  proprietors,  to  allow 
the  hot-headed  militia  thus  to  ^Hhrow  the  handle  after 
the  hatchet and,  consequently,  he  interposed  his 
authority  to  prevent  it.  Tor  this  also  he  was  blamed. 
The  cowardly  men  who  had  shrunk  from  facing  the  negro 
when  he  assumed  a hostile  attitude,  but,  when  they  found 
there  was  little  danger  to  be  incurred,  thought  the 
destruction  of  negro  houses,  and  the  wanton  sacrifice  of 
negro  life,  ^^fine  fun,"’"’ — as  some  of  them  called  it, — 
were  indignant  that  their  pastime  should  be  thus  inter- 
rupted and  restrained.  And  the  loudest  complaints  were 
found  to  proceed  from  those  who  had  lost  nothing  by 
the  revolt. 

That  atrocities  at  which  humanity  shudders  would  be 
committed  at  such  a period  as  this,  when  every  evil  passion 
of  man^s  fallen  nature  was  aroused  and  excited  to  the 
utmost,  was  to  be  anticipated.  And  this  was  the  case  on 
both  sides,  but  much  less  on  the  part  of  the  insurgent 
slaves  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  hired  advocate 
of  slavery,  Mr.  Borthwick,  in  his  lectures  of  1833,  which 
were  designed  to  defend  and  uphold  the  system,  and  cover 
or  misrepresent  its  cruelties  and  oppressions,  laid  much 
stress  on  the  murders,  rapes,  and  other  outrages,  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  during  the 
insurrection ; and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  trium- 
phantly referred  to  these  as  examples  of  what  might  be 
looked  for  from  them  in  the  event  of  their  emancipation. 
But  very  few  instances  of  such  barbarities  were  ever 
brought  before  the  public  properly  authenticated.  The 
statements  of  Mr.  Borthwick,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  me  that  he  had  been  greatly  mis-informed,  were  for  the 
most  part  pure  fabrications,  got  up  by  the  pro-slavery 
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party  to  support  a system  which,,  to  use  the  language  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  is  cursed  at  both  ends,  and  the  blast 
of  God  is  on  the  middle.*’^ 

That  some  cases  of  violence  and  cruelty  did  occur  during 
the  insurrection,  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  is  not  to  be 
denied ; nor  do  I attempt  to  defend  or  excuse  them.  But 
these  were  exceptions  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  negroes 
on  that  occasion : and  when  we  consider  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  that  had  been  previously  exercised  upon  many 
of  them,  and  the  outrages  against  modesty  and  humanity, 
perpetrated  upon  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters, which  they  had  been  compelled  to  witness,  the  matter 
for  Avonder  is,  not  that  their  atrocities  Avere  so  many,  but 
that  they  were  so  feAv.  Had  the  negroes  been  such  savage 
and  blood-thirsty  beings  as  they  were  represented,  hundreds 
of  their  Avhite  oppressors  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
revenge.  A considerable  number  of  the  whites  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  negroes,  A\dien  the  outbreak  occurred;  but, 
Avith  very  few  exceptions,  they  were  allowed  to  depart  to 
the  toAvns  without  personal  injury  or  violence:  only,  in 
some  instances,  they  were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
hastening  their  departure. 

I remember  one  day  an  old  planter,  Avho  bore  no  very 
good  name  for  kindness  toAvards  his  slaves,  and  whose 
head  had  grown  grey  in  oppression  and  wickedness,  making 
his  appearance  Avith  his  family  in  the  town  where  I resided. 
I lieard  from  his  own  lips  the  following  statement,  mingled, 
hoAvever,  Avith  the  bitterest  maledictions  against  those  who 
had  treated  him  with  so  much  indignity.  He  was  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  near  the  sea-coast,  and  remained  two  or 
three  days  upon  his  property,  after  the  rebellion  had  broken 
out  around  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  some  of  the  slaves  came  in  and  informed  him  that 
^^massa  had  better  go  awaj'/^  for  they  could  not  under- 
take to  protect  him  and  his  family  any  longer,  the  negroes 
belonging  to  the  surrounding  estates  being  determined  to 
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burn  down  the  works  and  the  houses  on  his  plantation. 
He  attempted  to  reason  with  them,,  and  induce  them  to 
stand  by  him ; but  all  the  reply  he  could  get  from  them 
was,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  see  any  harm  come  to  him 
or  his  family,  and  the  sooner  massa  go  away  the  better.'’^ 
rinding  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  depart,  he 
inquired  if  he  could  take  any  of  his  property  with  him. — O 
yes,  he  could  take  any  thing  he  chose  to  remove. — But 
would  they  not  help  him  to  carry  down  to  the  wharf  the 
things  he  wished  to  take  away  with  him  ? — Yes ; they  would 
take  down  any  thing  he  wanted  to  remove ; but  he  must 
pay  them  for  their  labour  as  free  men. — ^To  this  the  proud 
old  slaveholder  would  not  consent;  and  being  disposed 
to  prolong  the  discussion  in  an  authoritative  tone,  he  was 
reminded  that  the  boat  was  ready,  and  that  they  could  not 
engage  to  protect  him  or  his  family  from  harm,  if  his 
departure  were  longer  delayed.  He  left ; and,  soon  after,  the 
house  and  the  surrounding  buildings  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
slaves  to  do  injury  or  offer  violence  to  individuals,  till  the 
executions  under  martial  law  had  commenced  at  Montego 
Bay,  and  in  other  places.  Then,  incensed  by  the  cruel  and 
reckless  manner  in  which  their  friends  were  being  put  to 
death,  they  retaliated,  and  committed  the  atrocities  of 
which  they  were  undeniably  guilty.  The  flrst  white  man 
who  feU  a victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated 
negroes,  was  a Mr.  Pearce,  sergeant-major  of  the  Hanover 
Eegiment  of  Militia.  The  facts  were  simply  these : — He 
was  stationed  with  part  of  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged  at  Bcund  HiU;  and  early  one  morning,  alone 
and  unarmed,  yet  in  his  military  dress,  he  very  imprudently 
ventured  up  into  the  interior,  where  he  knew  the  insur- 
rection was  raging.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a small 
marauding  party  of  the  insurgents,  who  murdered  him  with 
their  cutlasses,  and  left  his  mangled  body  lying  in  the 
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road,  where  it  was  afterwards  found  by  a party  of  tlie 
militia.  The  principals  in  this  tragedy  I afterwards  saw 
executed  at  Montego  Bay,  with  the  bloody  clothes  of  their 
victim  tied  about  their  necks ; and  the  head  of  the  chief 
assassin  was  then  cut  ojff,  and  carried  away  to  Welcome 
estate,  to  which  he  belonged,  to  be  set  on  a pole  as  an 
object  of  terror  to  others. 

This  one  case  will  serve  to  show  what  pains  were  taken 
by  the  mercenary  advocates  of  slavery  in  England  to 
exaggerate  the  acts  of  violence  and  retaliation  committed 
by  the  negroes.  Mr.  Borthwick  represented  it  as  having 
occurred  under  the  following  circumstances  : There  was  a 

Mr.  Pearce,  who  lived  in  a cottage  at  Rush  Hill  in  Montego 
Bay,  who  was  seized  by  the  rebels  and  tied  to  a tree : his 
wife  was  tied  to  an  opposite  tree  within  sight  of  her  hus- 
band, and  a set  of  brutes  perpetrated  horrors  upon  her  at 
which  the  heart  must  revolt.  His  two  daughters  were 
afterwards  served  in  the  same  manner ; and  then  the  father 
was  cut  in  pieces,  and  a portion  of  his  bowels  absolutely 
thrust  into  the  mouths  of  his  daughters."  What  a cata- 
logue of  horrors  ! But,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of 
Mr.  BortliAvick^s  narrative,  none  of  them  had  existence, 
except  in  the  hvely  imagination  of  the  lecturer,  or  of  his 
informants,  beyond  the  fact  of  Mr.  Pearce  having  been 
killed  by  the  negroes ; and  this  in  all  probability  would  not 
have  occurred,  had  he  fallen  into  their  hands  in  a plain- 
dress.  The  circumstance  of  his  putting  himself  in  their 
power  in  mditary  uniform,  which  by  this  time  the  insur- 
gents had  learned  to  associate  with  the  inhuman  destruction 
of  their  fellow-slaves,  was  sufficient  to  insure  his  fate. 

The  most  barbarous  act  committed  by  the  blacks  was 
the  mm’der  of  a Mr.  Holmes,  whom  they  shot  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife.  In  reference  to  violence  offered  to 
females,  concerning  which  so  many  vague  general  charges 
were  made  against  the  slaves,  I never  could  ascertain  that, 
beyond  one  solitary  instance,  there  was  any  foundation 
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wliatever  for  them.  I have  often  felt  surprised  that  more 
acts  of  personal  violence  were  not  committed.  Thousands 
of  the  negroes  concerned  in  the  insurrection  had  received 
no  religious  instruction  at  all;  many  of  them  had  often 
writhed  and  groaned  under  the  deadly  lash;  and  all  of 
them  had  for  years  been  subjected  to  the  most  grinding 
and  hateful  oppression.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  to 
expect  that  a terrible  retaliation  would  be  inflicted  upon 
their  oppressors,  now  that  a favourable  opportunity  was 
put  into  their  hands : and  that  the  planters  did  expect  it, 
was  suiflciently  indicated  in  the  craven  fears  by  which  they 
were  unmanned,  and,  for  the  first  six  or  eight  days  after 
the  outbreak,  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  any  tiling  like 
judicious  and  vigorous  exertion  to  meet  the  emergency 
which  had  suddenly  arisen.  They  exhibited  a striking 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  conscience  makes  cowards 
of^^  the  guilty.  The  feehngs  of  many  of  these  men  must 
have  been  any  thing  but  enviable,  as  spectral  images  passed 
before  them  of  the  victims  of  their  oppressions  and  cruelties 
rising,  in  the  might  of  the  savage  ferocity  so  repeatedly, 
but  so  falsely,  attributed  to  them,  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  through  a long  series  of  years  had  been  accumulated 
upon  them.  I confess  I have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
singular  feature  in  the  history  of  that  period,  that  so  few 
instances  occurred  of  cruelty  practised  towards  the  whites, 
whether  males  or  females,  who  at  different  times  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  blacks.  Tifty  thousand  slaves  were, 
probably,  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  insurrection;  and 
amongst  these,  it  may  be,  twenty — certainly  not  more — 
w^ere  directly  accessary  to  such  acts  of  atrocity  as  those 
which  we  have  described.  Eeasonable  men  will  be  more 
surprised  at  the  moderation  of  the  many,  than  at  the 
violence  of  the  few ; nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  otherwise 
than  by  the  circumstance, — ^that  the  religion  which  some 
■nf  the  slaves  had  heartily  embraced,  and  consistently 
exemplified,  had  widely  diffused  its  meliorating  influence 
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amongst  those  who  never  received  any  direct  religion® 
instruction. 

The  conduct  of  the  negroes  in  burning  the  estates  of 
their  owners  is  not  to  be  excused  or  palliated : it  was  most 
culpable  and  wicked.  Nor  do  I undertake  to  justify  the 
determination  to  which  they  came,  to  assert  their  claim  to 
freedom  before  their  emancipation  had  been  brought  about 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means;  in  which  they  were, 
almost  to  a man,  misled  by  a designing  but  clever  indi- 
vidual. The  truth,  however,  ought  to  be  told,  and  the 
world  ought  to  know,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  disad- 
vantages, and  the  maddening  provocations  which  they  had 
received,  they  did  not  prove  to  be  the  ruthless  savages  that 
were  pictured  by  a partisan  press.  Had  those  returns  been 
rendered  which  were  called  for  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
satisfactory  proof  would  have  been  furnished  that  blood, 
plunder,  or  revenge,  was  not  their  object  in  the  struggle, 
but  simply  freedom;  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
believe  was  already  conceded  to  them  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  unjustly  withheld  by  their  owners.  It  was 
publicly  stated  in  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  on  the 
5 th  of  April  succeeding  the  insurrection,  by  Mr.  Jones,, 
himself  a member  of  the’Eebellion  Committee,  and  therefore 
having  the  best  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth,  that 
Mrs.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Tearce  were  the  only  persons 
whose  husbands  had  been  murdered  in  the  rebellion : so- 

that  nearly  all  the  atrocities  of  which  so  much  was  made 
by  the  pro-slavery  advocates  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  negro,  and  represent  him  as  too  savage  and  barbarous- 
to  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  boon  of  freedom,  were 
mere  inventions,  designed  to  turn  away  from  him  that  cur- 
rent of  popular  sympathy  and  regard  which  had  now  set 
in  so  strongly  in  the  negro^’s  favour,  that  planters  and 
colonists  trembled  with  the  apprehension  that  their  fondly 
cherished  system  of  slavery  would  totter  and  fall  before  it. 
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Eor  the  atrocities  of  which  the  insurgents  were  really 
guilty,  aU  concerned  justly  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives; 
Wt  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  which  were  perpetrated  on 
the  other  side  ? What  penalty  has  ever  been  exacted  for 
the  cold-blooded  murders  committed  by  militia-officers,  and 
others,  without  even  the  authority  of  a drum-head  court- 
martial  ? A few  instances  will  show  that  the  negroes  must 
have  been  more  or  less  than  human,  had  they  not  been 
impelled  to  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  provocations 
which  they  received. 

One  day  a detachment  of  militia  called  at  an  estate 
named  Great  Valley,  and  remained  there  a few  hours  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Oates,  who  was  also  by  power  of  attorney  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  absentee  owner  of  the  property.  While 
they  were  there,  one  of  the  slaves  presented  himself  before 
this  officer,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  pardon  promised  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
general,  and  return  peaceably  to  his  duty.  The  officer, 
who  bore  the  character  of  a humane  and  benevolent  man, 
answered  him  in  a mild,  but  reproacliful,  tone,  “ 0,  go  along 
with  you ! I suppose  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest.'’^  The 
negro  turned  away,  and  was  walking  slowly  out  of  the  mill- 
yard  ; but  before  he  reached  the  gate,  a person  named  S., 
a sergeant  of  mibtia,  stepped  forward,  and,  without  a word 
uttered  by  any  party,  levelling  his  musket,  shot  the  poor 
negro  through  the  back,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  He 
was  hastily  buried,  in  a hole  dug  for  the  purpose,  within  a 
yard  of  the  place  where  he  fell.  I was  at  the  plantation 
E 
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a day  or  two  after^  and  saw  tlie  blood  marking  the  spot 
where  the  murder  w^as  committed ; and,  over  the  grave  of 
the  wretched  man,  received  the  above  account  from  an  eye- 
witness of  the  circumstance,  who  related  it  not  as  if  he 
regarded  it  as  a culpable,  but  as  an  ordinary  and  indiffer- 
ent, transaction.  The  murdered  slave  had  not  been  proved 
to  be  a rebel ; and  even  if  he  had,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
pardon  promised  in  Sir  Willoughby  Cottony’s  proclamation, 
as  it  was  within  the  period  prescribed  in  that  document  for 
the  return  of  the  insurgents  to  their  duty.  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  this  assassination,  so  as  to  bring  its 
perpetrator  to  the  punishment  which  he  merited. 

Another  case ; — A party  of  militia  were,  early  in  the 
morning,  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  when 
they  met,  in  a narrow  mountain  road,  one  negro  in  the 
custody  of  another,  who  had  pinioned  his  arms  firmly  across 
his  back,  and  was  driving  his  prisoner  before  him,  holding 
the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand.  The  commander  of  the 
detachment,  who  also  had  the  character  of  being  a humane 
master  to  his  own  slaves,  and  very  moderate  in  his  mea- 
sures as  a mihtary  officer,  called  out,  “Hallo,  my  man! 
whom  have  you  got  there  ?”  “ Me  no  know,  massa,^^  was 

the  reply;  “me  find  him  this  morning  in  Massa  C.^’s 
ground,  and  him  canT  gib  no  good  account  ob  himself.^^ 
^^0  indeed!  /le  ca'n!t  give  a good  account  of  himself  I 
Then  we  "’ll  very  soon  settle  that  matter,  and  give  an  account 
of  him.  Sergeant  T.,'’^  turning  round  and  addressing  the 
non-commissioned  officer  near  him,  “ order  out  a couple  of 
men.'’^  The  men  were  ordered  out,  whi\e  the  officer 
directed  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner  to  let  go 
the  rope  and  stand  aside.  The  command  was  then  given. 
Make  ready  ! Present  I Pire  1 and  the  detachment 
marched  on,  leaving  the  mangled,  bleeding  corpse  where  it 
fell,  to  be  devoured  by  the  carrion-crows.  Sergeant  T., 
one  of  the  actors  in  this  tragic  drama,  and  a person  of 
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‘unquestionable  veracity,  gave  me  the  particulars  as  I have 
■related  them. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  James  there  was  a slave  named 

Bailey,  belonging  to  a sugar-plantation  called  E , 

This  man  had  formerly  been  the  personal  attendant  of  his 
master,  with  whom  he  was  a great  favourite  because  of  his 
approved  fidelity;  but  his  owner  was  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection.  When  the  disturbances  com- 
menced, Bailey  collected  together  what  plate  and  other 
valuables  he  could  convey  away,  belonging  to  his  master, 
■and  secreted  them  in  a cave  on  the  property,  where  he 
supposed  the  insurgents  would  not  be  bkely  to  discover 
them,  and  then  made  his  escape  to  Montego  Bay.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  a military  detachment  was  ordered  to 
march  to  the  property ; and  this  faithful  slave  accompanied 
them,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  guide.  ^^Iiile  the  militia, 
under  a Captain  B.,  (whose  appropriate  Occupation  was  that 
of  a butcher,)  were  out  in  the  neighbourliood,  searching 
after  the  insurgent  slaves,  Bailey  took  one  of  the  women 
belonging  to  the  estate  with  him,  and  went  to  the  cave,  to 
bring  back  to  the  house  the  property  which  he  had  hidden, 
that  the  militia  might  have  the  use  of  it  while  they  were 
stationed  there.  He  dispatched  the  woman  with  a load 
upon  her  head,  himself  staying  behind  to  get  out  the 
remainder.  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed.  Captain  B.  and 
his  party  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  took  him  into  cus- 
tody. The  man  attempted  to  explain  why  he  was  there, 
and  how  it  was  that  they  had  found  him  so  occupied ; but 
none  of  his  explanations  or  remonstrances  were  listened  to.. 
A rope  was  immediately  procured,  and,  without  trial,  or 
further  inquiry,  the  poor  fellow  was  drawn  up  and  hung 
upon  the  branch  of  a tree  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
The  woman,  who  had  gone  to  the  house,  returned ; but  the 
cruel  deed  was  done.  She  found  the  innocent,  faithful 
Bailey,  whose  sole  concern  had  been  to  save  the  property 
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of  liis  master^  dangling  in  the  breeze  a lifeless  corpse.. 
Some  months  after  this,  the  author  of  this  cruel  tragedy 
was  sitting  as  a magistrate  upon  the  bench  at  Montego 
Bay,  when  some  missionaries  were  brought  before  the 
court,  charged  with  having  held  illegal  assemblages  of 
slaves,  by  meeting  with  them  for  pubhc  worship ; and  a 
Mr.  L.  was  also  charged  with  having  had  an  illegal  assem- 
blage of  slaves  at  his  house,  because  he  had  rented  his 
house  to  the  Baptist  missionaries,  to  be  used  as  a place  of 
worship;  when  the  following  colloquy  took  place,  having 
reference  to  the  above  transaction  : — 

Mr.  L. — ‘‘  Before  I go  further,  I must  declare  this  an 
incompetent  tribunal  to  judge  me.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates now  sitting  stands  charged  with  a capital  crime."’^ 
Senior  Magistrate. — "Who  is  that?^^ 

Mr.  L.— "Mr.  B.^^ 

B.— "What  is  that 

Mr.  L. — " The  murder  of  a slave  named  Bailey  at 

E estate  in  this  parish  during  the  rebellion.'’^ 

B. — " I have  never  been  charged  with  it."’^  (Displaying 
at  the  same  time  curious  changes  of  countenance.) 

Senior  Magistrate  (in  great  confusion,  and  rising, 
from  his  chair). — " We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."’^ 

Mr.  L.  (to  B.) — " I now  make  the  charge  against  you, 
and  can  bring  evidence  to  prove  it.^^ — (To  the  Senior 
Magistrate.)  "I  have  given  you  the  information,  and 
should  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  murder,  if  I did  not  do 
so.  Now  you  possess  it;  and  if  you  do  not  take  notice  of 
it,  you  are  guilty  of  that  crime.'’^ 

B.  (with  evident  consternation.) — "I  can  meet  the 
charge,  if  it  be  preferred.’’^ 

Senior  Magistrate  (still  upon  his  legs). — "Be  quiet, 
B.;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  L. — " I am  ready  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact ; and. 
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in  consequence  I conceive  Mr.  B.  to  be  an  incompetent 
person  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  me.^^ 

B. — "Do  you  know.  Sir,  that  one  magistrate  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  do  what  we  are  now  doing 

Mr.  L. — " I know.  Sir,  the  magistrates  here  are  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  arbitrary  power 

This  flagrant  case  was  never  taken  up;  nor  was  any 
inquiry  ever  instituted  with  the  view  of  satisfying  justice 
for  the  cruel  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Bailey.  His 
owner,  had  he  lived  to  return  to  Jamaica,  would  doubtless 
have  regretted  the  loss  of  this  favourite  servant ; but  even 
he  would  have  had  no  power  to  inquire  into  or  avenge  the 
heartless  butchery  of  his  slave,  because  all  such  deeds  were 
carefully  screened  from  judicial  investigation  by  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature.  But  he 
never  saw  the  island  again.  After  appearing  as  a witness 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  appointed,  in  1832, 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Anti-Slavery  question, 
and  receiving  a terrible  castigation,  in  the  sifting  to  which 
his  testimony  was  subjected  by  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  Letters 
signed  "Legion,^’’  and  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  embarked  in  the  mail- 
packet  for  Jamaica,  and  destroyed  himself  during  the  voyage. 

The  case  of  Lieutenant  Gunn,  who  shot,  without  trial, 
or  form  of  trial,  a slave  that  the  general.  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  himseK  had  pardoned  only  an  hour  before,  has 
already  been  briefly  alluded  to.  The  proceedings  of  the 
court-martial  which  was  called  by  Sir  Willoughby  on  the 
case,  win  perhaps  best  explain  the  whole  transaction;  and 
the  extraordinary  defence  of  the  accused,  together  with  the 
result  of  the  trial,  will  serve  to  show  how  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  (to  say  nothing  of  the  invasion  of  the  generaPs 
authority)  could  be  justified  and  sanctioned  by  Jamaica 
-slaveholders. 
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Lleutenant  John  Gunn,  of  tlie  Trelawny  Eegiment. 
of  Militia,  was  put  upon  liis  trial,  on  tlie  following 
cliarge  : — 

That,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1832,  Lieut.  John 
Gunn,  of  the  Trelawny  Eegiment,  having  the  command  of 
the  Second  Battahon  Company  of  the  said  regiment,  did 
march  to  Lima  estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  with  the 
said  company  of  militia;  and,  having  ordered  the  negroes 
to  assemble  in  the  mill-yard,  he  called  out  from  among 
them  the  second  driver  of  the  said  estate,  named  John 
Allen;  and,  having  read  a paper  to  hun,  he  ordered  the 
said  second  driver  John  Allen  to  be  shot  to  death ; and  the 
said  John  Allen  was  accordingly  shot  dead  on  the  spot : 
such  order  of  the  said  Lieut.  Gunn  being  wholly  unlawful 
and  unauthorized,  and  was  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  said  Lieut.  John  Gunn,  unbecom- 
ing and  disgraceful  to  his  character  as  an  officer,  subversive 
of  all  order  and  mihtary  discipline,  prejudicial  to  the 
service  of  the  militia  of  tliis  island,  and  contrary  to  the 
Articles  of  War. 

Lieutenant  Gunn  having  pleaded  Not  Guilty ^ the  fol* 
lowing  letters  were  read  by  the  judge-advocate  : — 


“ ^ Latium  Estate,  Jan.  \ Wi,  1832. 

‘ Sir, 

^ I HAVE  to  inform  yom*  excellency,  that  some  of  the 
Lima-estate  negroes,  that  had  been  restored  to  the  estate 
after  examination,  returned  to  me  this  morning,  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  fearful  of  being  put  to  death  by  Mr. 
Gunn,  attorney  to  that  estate. 

' I went  over,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  facts, 
I fomid  that,  an  hour  after  your  excellency  had  left  that 
property,  Lieut.  Guim  arrived  there  with  a party  of  militia, 
ordered  aU  the  negroes  to  assemble  in  the  mill-yard,  called 
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out  from  among  them  the  second  driver,  read  a paper,  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

' My  letter  to  that  gentleman  I herewith  subjoin  for 
your  exceUency^s  information. 

^ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

^ P.  B.  Gibbs,  Commanding  Officer. 

* Major-General  Sir  W.  Cotton,  K.C.B! 

" ' Content  Estate,  Jan,  \htJi,  1832. 

^ Sir, 

" ' It  having  been  reported  to  me  that  you  have  visited 
Lima  estate,  with  the  company  under  your  command,  since 
the  general  commanding-in-chief  was  there,  and  actually 
put  to  death  a negro  it  was  his  excellency’s  pleasure  to 
pardon,  I feel  it  my  imperative  duty  to  prohibit  such  illegal 
proceedings  at  once,  and  protest  against  them,  and  also 
direct  that  no  insurgent  will  be  put  to  death  by  you, 
unless  in  the  case  of  not  being  able  to  make  him  a 
prisoner. 

‘ I have  taken  this  measure  until  I can  communicate 
with  his  excellency,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  on  the 
circumstance  that  has  already  occurred  at  Lima.  A copy 
of  this  letter  will  of  course  be  sent  for  his  excellency’s 
information. 

" ^ I am,  &c., 

^ E.  B.  Gibbs,  Commanding  Officer. 

^ Lieutenant  Gunn* 

^'Lieutenant  E.  B.  Gibbs  sworn: — 'I  received  orders 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  report  to  him  any  person 
being  shot  without  trial.  Three  or  four  negroes  came  to 
me,  and  said  they  were  fearful  of  remaining  on  Lima,  in 
consequence  of  the  threats  Mr.  Gunn  had  made.  I told 
them  I thought  they  were  quite  mistaken;  that  Lieut. 
Gunn  would  not  threaten  them;  but  that  I would  go  back 
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with  tliein^  and  see  Mr.  Gunn.  I then  went  to  Content  in 
company  with  Lient.  Landells  of  the  Twenty-second  Eegi- 
ment.  I mentioned  wdiat  I had  come  upon,  and  heard 
that  Lieut.  Gunn  was  at  Lima ; and  I heard  that  he  had 
shot  a man  without  trial.  IMr.  Landells  remarked,  ^ I 
must  take  notice  of  tliis,  Mr.  Gibbs,  if  you  donT.''  I 
replied,  ^ I have  fuU  power  from  the  commander-in-chief,^ 
and  that  I would  do  so.  I then  went  over  to  Lima,  and, 
inquiring  of  three  or  four  negroes  that  were  standing 
about,  I found  that  what  I had  heard  was  true.  I then 
wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gunn  that  is  now  before  the  court. 
Personally  I know  nothing  of  the  matter."’ 

Cornet  Jump,  of  the  Trelawny  Second  Troop,  sworn: 
— ^ I went  to  Lima  estate  on  the  1 2th  instant,  with  part 
of  the  Second  Company,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Gunn.  On  arriving  at  the  works,  we  found  no  negroes  at 
work,  or  to  be  seen,  until  w^e  went  into  the  negro  houses. 
The  trash-house  had  been  burnt  down,  and  the  stores  and 
overseePs  house  had  been  broken  into  and  plundered. 
We  proceeded  to  the  negro  houses,  and  on  our  arrival 
there  turned  out  a number  of  the  negroes,  principally 
women  and  boys;  John  Allen  was  among  them.  Several 
of  their  hoes  were  very  rusty,  and  had  evidently  not  been 
used  for  some  time.  The  people  were  ordered  to  assemble 
near  the  trash-house,  and  I with  a pistol  in  hand  inter- 
cepted John  Allen,  who  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  was  hedging  off  towards  the  negro  houses.  John 
Allen  w^as  then  addressed  by  Lieut.  Gunn,  and  also  by 
mys  elf,  on  the  enormity  of  his  conduct ; but  he  refused  to 
any  confession.  A party  was  then  ordered  out,  and 
Lieu- . Gunn,  stepping  on  one  side,  ordered  Lieut.  Hogarth 
to  d 3 his  duty.  Allen  was  then  fired  upon,  and  instantly 
fell  dead.  Lieut.  Gunn  then  returned  to  the  spot,  and 
directed  Sergeant  Vermont  to  read  Sir  Willoughby  Cot- 
ton’s proclamation  to  the  negroes,  which  was  done.  The 
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party  then  returned  to  their  quarters.  I am  of  opinion 
that  Allen  was  worse  than  the  other  negroes  on  Lima : I 
came  to  that  opinion  in  consequence  of  a previous  exami- 
nation of  two  slaves  belonging  to  Hampden,  who  stated, 
most  clearly,  that  John  Allen  had  visited  Hampden  and 
Dumfries,  with  the  intention  of  exciting  the  people  there 
to  rebelhon,  telling  them,  among  others,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  do  as  the  negroes  on  Lima  had  done, — 
burn  and  plunder;  and,  as  an  excitement  to  do  so,  told 
the  Hampden  negroes  that  Dumfries  people  were  to  burn 
Hampden  for  them,  and  that  Hampden  people  were  to  do 
the  work  for  them  at  Dumfries.  I considered  the  safety 
of  the  estates  endangered  by  John  Allen  being  at  large.'^ 

In  answer  to  a question  by  Lieut.  Gunn,  Cornet  Jump 
said  he  felt  convinced  that  the  execution  of  John  Allen  on 
thp  spot  did  more  good  for  the  restoration  of  order  than 
twenty  would  in  town. 

By  desire  of  the  court,  the  deputy  judge-advocate  read 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Sir  W.  Cotton  to  Col. 
Hilton,  commanding  the  St.  Ann^s  Western  Eegiment,  Eio 
Bueno,  dated  'Head  Quarters,  Montego  Bay,  Jan.  4th, 
1832  ' Should  the  people  of  the  Domock  not  have 

returned  to  their  duty,  I would  recommend  your  sending  a 
force  to  seize  the  ringleaders,  and  hang  them  immediately. 
Severe  measures  are  unpleasant ; but  occasionally  not  only 
necessary,  but  merciful  in  the  sequel."* 

" Sergeant  Yermont  of  the  Second  Battahon  Company, 
Trelawny  Eegiment,  fully  corroborated  the  evidence  given 
by  Cornet  Jump,  and  added  that  Lieut.  Gunn  and  his 
party  were  not  aware  that  Sir  W.  Cotton  had  previously 
visited  Lima. 

" The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  being  closed,  Lieut. 
Gunn  handed-in  the  following  defence,  which  was  read  by 
the  deputy  judge-advocate : — 

" ' Lieut.-Colonel  Elhott,  and  gentlemen  of  the  court- 
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martial^ — Unprovided,  as  I of  course  must  be,  witli  tbe 
means  of  preparing  a detailed  defence  of  myself  against  tbe 
charges  preferred  before  tliis  honourable  court,  I yet  hope 
to  present  such  a statement  of  my  actions,  and  the  motives 
wliich  led  to  them,  as  will  enthely  remove  the  odium 
attempted  to  be  attached  to  my  conduct  by  my  accuser. 

^ Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  crisis  to 
wliich  the  country  was  brought  by  an  insurrection  already 
broken  out,  and  well  knowing  that  nothing  but  ^ the  most 
energetic  and  decisive  measures  would  avail  in  arresting 
the  further  progress  of  disafPection  among  the  slave  popu- 
lation, I w'as  called  to  the  command  of  a company  of  the 
militia.  Here  placed,  I did  my  duty  in  such  a manner  as 
I conceived  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
estate  and  the  restoration  of  order.  In  the  course  of  that 
duty  I had  to  perform  many  acts  wliich,  however  repug- 
nant to  my  feehngs,  were  imperatively  necessary.  AU  these 
acts,  I am  proud  to  say,  have  not  only  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  my  superiors  in  command,  but  with  that  of  the 
whole  community.  The  act  for  which  I ain  now  arraigned, 
was  hut  a continuance  of  those  measures  which  ajojpeared  to 
me  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  island.  I 
disclaim  all  feehngs  of  personality  towards  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  suffered  on  this  occasion;  but  my  know- 
ledge of  the  negro  character  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
the  man  whose  death  has  led  to  this  prosecution,  left  me 
no  alternative  but  the  steps  I took  for  the  preservation  of 
that  property,  and  perhaps  many  others,  from  total  destruc- 
tion. The  court  wiU  perceive  that  I had  a double  duty  to 
perform, — ^my  duty  to  my  country,  and  my  duty  to  my 
constituents.  I therefore  exerted  myseh  to  the  uttermost, 
and  did  that  which  I considered  I was  fully  authorized  to 
do.  Much  has  been  urged  against  me  on  the  ground  of 
the  commander-in-chief  having  been  on  the  estate  a few 
hours  previous  to  my  arrival  there.  I submit  to  the  court 
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tile  utter  impossibility  of  my  knowing  that  such  was  the 
fact,  in  the  absence  of  all  written  authority.  Such  a cir- 
cumstance was  never  mentioned  to  me  by  any  one,  not 
even  the  culprit  himself  alluded  to.  I must  now  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  court,  in  alluding  to  the  part  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  prosecutor  towards  me ; and  hope  that 
his  motives  in  arraigning  me  before  you  may  be  as  pure  as 
those  which  actuated  me  in  doing  what  I knew  was  an 
indispensable  duty,  and  yet  is  now  brought  against  me  as  a 
crime.  The  prosecutor  is  a near  relative  of  my  constitu- 
ent; he  may  feel  a deep  interest  in  the  property  of  liis 
friend ; he  may  have  other  views  in  contemplation  which  I 
shall  here  avoid  remarking  upon ; but  I cannot  avoid 
observing  that,  among  several  similar  acts  of  mine,  he  has 
singled  out  this  as  one  most  suited  to  his  purposes. 

^ The  principal  ground  of  accusation  against  me  is, 
that  I have  contravened  the  orders  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cot- 
ton. I have  abeady  declared  to  the  court  that  I was 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  thing  done  by  him ; and  whatever 
may  be  the  sentence  of  the  court,  they  will,  I trust,  acquit 
me  of  any  thing  that  could  bear  such  a construction.  If 
to  perform  fearlessly  the  duty  which  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try imperatively  requires  be  a crime,  then  I am  guilty.  If 
the  suppression  of  every  hindly  feeling  of  the  heart  le  a 
crime,  then  I am  guilty,  I now.  Gentlemen,  stand  before 
you,  awaiting  that  sentence  which  is  to  stamp  me  as  one 
who  has  acted  correctly,  and  on  honest  motives;  or  to 
degrade  me  from  the  rank  I have  hitherto  borne  amongst 
you." 

“ The  court,  having  been  cleared,  proceeded  to  deliberate- 
upon  and  form  the  sentence.  Upon  strangers  being  re- 
admitted, the  president,  Lieut. -Colonel  Elliott,  addressed 
Lieut.  Gunn  as  follows : — 

^ Lieut.  Gunn, — The  court,  having  maturely  weighed  and 
considered  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge 
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preferred  against  you^  as  well  as  what  you  have  stated  in 
your  defence,  are  of  opinion  that  the  charge  against  you 
has  not  been  proved,  and  doth  therefore  honourably  acquit 
you;  and  I have  much  pleasure  in  returning  you  your 
sword.'’ 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  none  but  a court  com- 
posed of  Jamaica  planters  would  have  dared  to  return 
such  a verdict ; and  only  the  planters  of  that  time,  drunken 
as  they  w^ere  with  the  blood  of  the  slave,  would  have  out- 
raged humanity,  truth,  and  justice,  by  coming  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  crime  will  scarcely  fur- 
nish such  another  defence.  Lieut.  Gunn  sets  aside  all  law, 
even  martial  law,  and  puts  an  unarmed  man  to  death 
without  the  form  of  a trial,  and  without  a shadow  of  proof 
of  guilt ; and  he — a subaltern,  whose  only  duty  was  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  superior  officers — defends  his  crime  by 
saying  that  it  was  but  a continuance  of  those  measures 
wliich  appeared  to  him  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  island He  usurps  the  authority  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  actually  reverses  his  decision,  by  slaying  a 
man  who  had  come  in  under  the  generahs  proclamation 
and  received  his  protection ; and  then,  in  horrid  mockery, 
over  the  still  bleeding  corpse  reads  the  proclamation,  pro- 
mising pardon  to  those  who  would  so  come  in.  And  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  all  this  is,  that  his  general  knowledge 
of  the  negro  character,  and  his  particular  knowledge  of  his 
poor  ■victim,  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  shed  his  blood. 
The  probabihty  is  that  he  knew  him  as  a religious  man ; or 
that  Allen  was  one  who  by  some  means  had  rendered  him- 
self an  object  of  dislike  to  the  tyrant,  and  he  had  now  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  for  ever.  He 
commits  a deliberate  and  cold-blooded  murder,  and  justifies 
it  by  setting  it  forth  as  one  among  several  similar  acts  of 
his ; and  actually  pleads,  as  a meritorious  tiling  which  is  to 
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weigh  with  the  court  in  pronouncing  him  innocent,  the 
suppression  of  every  hindly  feeling  of  the  heart.  If  the 

suppression  of  every  kindly  feeling  of  the  heart  be  a crime, 
then  am  I guilty Surely  no  person  who  takes  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  this  trial  will  for  a moment  doubt  it.  None 
but  a man  who  had  succeeded  in  suppressing  every  kindly 
feeling  of  the  heart-,  and  had  become  utterly  demoralized 
and  imbruted  by  slavery,  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  act 
for  which  this  officer  was  arraigned.  It  was  probably 
never  heard  of  before,  in  a civilized  country,  that  a man 
should  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  perpetrated  a series 
of  heartless  murders,  and  for  having  rendered  himself 
utterly  callous  to  human  suffering,  and  indifferent  to  the 
value  of  human  life ; and  that  such  a defence  was  allowed 
and  sanctioned,  by  a body  of  men  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  law  and  doing  justice,  as  a reason 
for  acquitting  him,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
an  atrocious  crime.  Alas  for  the  poor  slaves,  when  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  men  like  these ! 

An  island  paper,  the  organ  of  the  planters,  applauded  the 
defence  and  acquittal  of  Mr.  Gunn  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic terms : We  have  given  at  full  length  the  proceed- 

ings of  the  court-martial  held  on  Lieut.  Gunn.  The  defence 
is  manly  and  candid ; and,  whatever  the  saints  may  say,  we 
rejoice  in  the  honourable  verdict  which  has  been  given  in  his 
favour.  Mr.  Gunn  is  a man  of  property,  and  has  the  charge 
of  that  of  others,  and  felt  that  prompt  justice  to  one  rebel 
might  save  the  hves  of  hundreds.” 

I have  given  a few  instances  of  atrocities  committed  on 
either  side.  The  slaves  acted  in  the  way  of  reprisals,  and 
we  have  seen  to  what  extent  this  was  carried ; but  only  a 
savage  thirst  for  blood,  or  private  motives  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  could  account  for  the  murders  dehberately  com- 
mitted by  the  mihtia-officers,  and  those  under  their  com- 
mand. If  prompt  examples  of  justice  were  necessary  to 
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strike  terror  into  tke  minds  of  the  insurgents,  the  action  of 
the  military  courts  was  prompt  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  certainly  there  was  no  lack  of  energy  in  their  proceed- 
ings ; for  dozens  were  dying  by  the  musket,  or  the  gibbet, 
every  day,  pursuant  to  the  award  of  these  tribunals.  But 
this  tame,  formal  method  of  doing  things  was  not  suited 
to  the  genius  of  men  dressed  in  a little  brief  authority,^^ 
like  Mr.  Gunn.  Nothing  less  than  the  licence  of  unlimited 
carnage  would  do  for  them.  The  deaths  of  Mr.  Pearce, 
and  others,  who  were  murdered  by  the  negroes,  were 
signally  and  summarily  avenged  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
murderers : but  poor  AUen,  Bailey,  and  others,  cruelly  and 
treacherously  robbed  of  life,  are  yet  unavenged.  Their 
blood  still  cries  to  heaven,  and  it  will  be  heard ; for  “ verily 
there  is  a God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.^^  Who  can  say 
how  far  the  reverses  and  calamities  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  Jamaica  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  the  dark  cloud  that  yet  hangs  over  her  destinies,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  indications  that  God  has  a controversy 
with  the  guilty  land,  because  of  the  innocent  blood,  hitherto 
unatoned  for,  shed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  uphold  a system 
which  comprises  within  itself  "the  execrable  sum  of  all 
villanies?^^ 

There  was  a case  of  murder  tried  in  the  Assize  Court  of 
1832,  which  also  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner. 
Patrick  Murphy,  a white  soldier,  was  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  a negro  man,  belonging  to  Williamsfield  estate, 
named  Trim.  The  negro  was  a watchman,  and  the  soldier 
had  gone  to  the  estate  with  a party  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  had  fallen  in  with  Trim,  and  coolly  shot 
him  dead,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  " the  man  was  saucy, 
and  refused  to  show  him  the  road.”  This  occurred  during 
martial  law ; and  the  jury,  without  a tittle  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a verdict,  pronounced  the  soldier  Not  Guilty. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  having  been  called  together 
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immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  its 
earliest  acts  was  to  hurry  through  the  House  a Bill  of 
Indemnity,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  those  who,  with 
Mr.  Gunn,  had  steeled  their  hearts  against  every  kindly 
emotion,  and  laid  themselves  open  to  prosecution  by  deeds 
of  wanton  violence.  This  act  prevented  all  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  transactions  of  those  days,  when  aU  law  was  abro- 
gated, and  even  Christianity  itself.* 

* The  attorney-general  of  Jamaica,  of  that  period,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  “martial  law  abrogated  all  law;”  and  a colonel  of  militia  gravely 
sasserted  that  “ Christianity  was  abrogated  by  martial  law.” 


CHAPTER  YIL 


NEGRO  EORTITUDE. 

The  insurrection  afforded  a favourable  opportunity  to 
some  evil-minded  men  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  those 
slaves  whose  religious  character,  and  zealous  efforts  to  do 
good,  had  marked  them  out  as  objects  for  persecution;  nor 
was  it  permitted  to  pass  unimproved.  Heiuy  WiUiams,  who. 
had  before  become  an  object  of  interest  to  the  Christian 
public  of  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  persecutions  and 
cruelties  which  he  had  endured  at  the  instigation  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Bridges,  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann,  was  one  of  the  victims 
marked  out  for  further  punishment.  He  was  taken  from 
the  estate  which  he  was  superintending  in  the  absence  of 
the  white  people,  who  were  engaged  in  militia  duty ; and 
was  questioned  as  to  what  the  missionaries  had  preached 
about,  &c.  His  answers  were  deemed  unsatisfactory  and 
impertinent,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  some  hundreds 
of  lashes.  It  was  not  even  alleged  that  Henry  WiUiams 
was  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  rebellion;  but 
because  he  could  not  be  prevaUed  on  to  become  the  false 
accuser  of  the  ministers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  best  friends, 
his  answers  were  accounted  unsatisfactory  and  insolent,  and 
he  was  nearly  flogged  to  death.  Eor  many  years  I was 
well  acquainted  with  WiUiams,  and  stood  for  some  time  in 
the  relation  of  a pastor  to  this  injured  man,  who,  w^hen  I 
knew  him,  was  a respected  and  useful  class-leader  in  the 
Wesleyan  Society  at  BeechamvUle.  He  was  taU  and  weU- 
formed,  with  an  expansive  chest,  and  a muscular  develope- 
ment  indicating  the  possession  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  before  the  strong  man  was  bowed  and  broken 
down  by  oppression  and  cruelty.  His  wooUy  head  was  sU- 
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vered  with  age;  and  religion  had  set  her  benign  stanip 
upon  the  features  of  his  large  African  countenance,  whose 
pensive,  benevolent,  and  intelligent  expression  would  fre- 
quently attract  a second  and  a longer  look  from  the  traveller, 
as  the  venerable-looking  negro  passed  him  in  the  road. 
Settled  on  his  own  httle  freehold  property,  purchased  by 
the  industry  of  himself  and  his  wife,  with  his  family  around 
him,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  both  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  he  rejoiced  over  the  downfall  of  the  hated  system  of 
oppression  and  wrong  of  which  he  was  formerly  the  victim ; 
while  all  his  persecutors  had  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  and  most  of  them  had  passed  away  to  their  last 
account. 

In  1829  he  was  imprisoned,  and  nearly  killed  by  a severe 
flogging,  through  the  order  of  Mr.  B.,  who,  by  power  of 
attorney,  controlled  the  destinies  of  some  hundreds  of  slaves 
belonging  to  absentee  proprietors.  This  case  of  oppression, 
being  reported  to  the  head  of  the  colonial  department  of  the 
British  government,  led  to  a lengthened  correspondence 
between  the  Colonial  Ofiice,  Lord  Behnore  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  Mr.  B.,  and  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  missionary, 
through  whom  the  particulars  of  Henry  WiUiams'’s  sufferings 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government.  This  corre- 
spondence was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  somewhat  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  B.,  whose  end  was  probably  hastened  by  the 
annoyance  and  anxiety  to  which  the  interposition  of  the 
government  in  the  case  gave  rise.  The  whole  correspondence 
reflected  the  highest  honour  on  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  who  first  took  the  case  in  hand,  and  after- 
wards upon  Yiscount  Goderich,  his  successor  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  Henry  Williams  recovered  to  a great  extent  from 
the  effects  of  the  atrocious  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  on  that  occasion;  but  he  continued  to  be  a 
marked  man  amongst  the  planters  and  slaveholders  of  the 
neighbourhood ; and  when  the  in'surrection  broke  out  and 
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martial  law  was  proclaimed,  the  opportunity  of  subjecting 
him  to  further  persecution  and  suffering  was  too  inviting  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved:  and  a second  time  tliis 
Cliristian  slave  was  dragged  away  from  his  home,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  of  the  lash  and  the  workhouse. — his 
only  offence  being,  that,  with  a few  neighbours,  who  had 
come  in  for  the  purpose,  he  had  bowed  down  with  his 
family  in  the  worship  of  God.  But  the  entire  narrative  of 
liis  sufferings  shall  be  given  substantially  as  I took  it  down 
from  his  own  lips. 

Henry  was  a slave  belonging  to  a property  called  Eural 
Eetreat,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann ; and  was  driver  or  head- 
man, having  the  superintendence  of  his  fellow-slaves  when 
at  work.  The  adjoining  estate,  called  Sydenham,  was  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bridges,  the  rector.  One 
day,  when  the  Eural-Eetreat  gang  of  negroes  was  at  work 
in  the  field  under  Williams'’s  control,  Mr.  Bridges  came  to 
the  wall  which  separated  the  two  plantations,  and  beckoned 
Williams  to  come  to  him,  observing  that  he  had  something 
particular  to  say.  He  then  went  on  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
B.,  the  attorney,  desired  that  Williams  would  go  no  more 
to  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Bellemont,  and  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries ; and  he  gave  him 
this  information  because  he  wished  him  well,  and  knew 
that  ]\Ir.  B.  was  determined  to  give  him  a terrible  punish- 
ment if  he  continued  to  attend  the  chapel.  Mr.  Bridges 
then,  with  apparent  kindness,  proceeded  to  advise  his 
negro  auditor  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  missionaries, 
but  go  to  church,  and  act  in  compliance  with  his  master^s 
wishes;  and  further  intimated  that  he  was  setting  off  to 
town  the  following  day,  and,  as  it  was  likely  that  he  should 
call  at  Cresent  Park,  (Mr.  B.'^s  residence,)  either  going  or 
returning,  he  would  be  glad  to  convey  to  him  WiUiams's 
answer,  if  it  were  to  the  effect  that  he  would  never  again 
go  to  the  missionary  services.  Henry  replied  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  Mr.  Bridges  for  his  advice,  and  for  his  offer  to 
carry  such  a message;  but  he  had  none  to  send  at  that 
time;  he  was  often  seeing  Mr.  B.,  and  he  would  prefer 
giving  his  answer  directly  to  that  gentleman,  when  he 
came  to  the  estate.  Mr.  Bridges  then  went  away,  holding 
out  threats  of  severe  punishment  against  Williams  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  his  " obstinacy  and  insolence.^' 

The  reverend  gentleman  saw  Mr.  B.  on  his  return  from 
town  on  the  following  Saturday ; and  a plan  was  arranged 
between  them  which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  Henry  Williams  and  the  other  slaves  of  Eural 
Eetreat  at  Bellemont  chapel.  As  the  parish  church  at  St. 
Ann^s  Bay,  where  the  rector  officiated,  was  undergoing 
repairs,  and  consequently  shut  up,  Mr.  Bridges  proposed 
to  have  service  performed  at  his  own  residence ; and  Mr. 
B.  was  to  be  there,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
any  place  of  worship,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  Henry 
Williams  and  the  other  slaves.  Yery  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  Bridges's  servant,  Scipio,  knocked  at  Henry 
Williams's  door,  and,  being  invited  into  the  house,  delivered 
a message  with  which  he  was  charged,  to  this  effect, — that 
Mr.  B.  was  come  to  Sydenham,  and  church  was  to  be  held 
there  that  day ; and  he,  Henry  Williams,  and  all  the  people, 
were  expected  to  go  there  at  ten  o'clock.  As  he  was  the 
head-man,  and  thought  it  possible  that  Mr.  B.  might  have 
some  directions  to  give  him  concerning  the  estate  or  the 
people,  Henry  determined  to  go  over  to  Sydenham ; but  he 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  people  to  go 
there  with  him,  as  he  usually  exercised  no  control  over  them 
on  the  Sabbath-day;  he  therefore  told  them  that  they 
must  act  for  themselves,  and  either  go  to  Sydenham,  or  ta 
the  chapel  at  Bellemont,  as  they  thought  best.  Accordingly 
the  whole  of  the  people,  including  his  own  wife  and  child- 
ren, went  as  usual  to  the  chapel,  while  he  went  alone  to 
Sydenham. 
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He  waited  there  for  some  time,  Messrs.  Bridges  and  B. 
frequently  looking  out,  to  see  if  the  people  were  coming  to- 
the  service.  After  the  lapse  of  a considerable  time,  as 
none  appeared,  Mr.  B.  called  up  Williams,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  reason  he  had  not  obeyed  his  orders,  and 
brought  up  all  the  people  with  him.  Henry  replied,  that 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  come,  as  perhaps  Mr.  B. 
might  wish  to  say  something  to  him  about  his  temporal 
duty,  or  the  estate;  but  he  had  no  account  to  give  him 
concerning  the  people,  as  they  were  not  under  his  direction 
on  Sundays : on  any  other  day  he  would  answer  for  them. 

suppose  they  are  all  gone  to  BellemonV^  Mr.  B. 
remarked;  ^^and  it  is  a wonder  you  are  not  gone  there 
too.  I suppose  you  would  have  done  so,  if  I had  not  been 
here.”  Henry  said  that  he  should  have  gone  to  Bellemont, 
for  he  always  went  there  on  Sundays ; but  as  " massa  ” had 
sent  for  him,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  massa,” 
and  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  But  have  I not  told  you,” 
said  Mr.  B.,  ^^that  you  and  the  people  are  not  to  go  to 
Bellemont  chapel,  preaching  and  praying  ? How  dare  you 
go,  when  I tell  you  not,  and  encourage  the  people  to  dis- 
obey my  orders?”  "Yes,  Sir,”  Henry  replied,  "you  did 
tell  me  not  to  go  to  Bellemont;  but  I asked  massa  ta 
point  out  to  me  what  harm  there  is  in  my  going  to  the 
chapel.  If  massa  will  show  me  that  it  does  me  any  harm, 
or  that  it  does  harm  to  massa,  or  to  any  body  else,  then  I 
will  think  about  it,  and  I wiU  leave  the  chapel,  and  never 
go  to  the  preaching  again.  In  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  people  and  the  estate,  I am  ready  to  obey  you.  Sir; 
but  I cannot  leave  off  going  to  Bellemont  tUl  massa  shows 
me  what  harm  it  does.”  " You  may  now  go  away,^^  said 
the  angry  master  to  the  slave ; " and  you  wdl  come  to  me 
at  Crescent  Park  to-morrow  at  ten  o^ clock,  and  I "’ll  send 
you  down  to  Eodney  HaU ; where  you  shall  have  such  a 
punisliment  as  you  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  before. 
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I ^11  teach  you  to  disobey  my  orders : you  shall  not  go  to 
Bellemont  chapel  for  nothing.^^  Other  conversation  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  attorney  was  greatly  incensed  by 
Henry  saying,  in  reply  to  some  sneering  observations  of 
his,  I have  learnt  the  way  of  salvation  by  going  to  the 
chapel.  I should  lose  my  soul,  if  I were  to  leave  off  going 
there ; and  I would  rather  lose  my  life  than  lose  my  soul.^' 
The  rector  stood  by  during  this  conversation,  occasionally 
taking  part  therein,- — not,  however,  in  favour  of  the  slave : 
and,  as  Henry  turned  down  the  steps  to  depart,  the  clergy- 
man called  to  him  and  said,  in  a jeering  tone  and  manner, 
'^We  are  going  to  have  the  prayers  now;  you  had  better 
stay  to  the  service.'’^  Henry  turned  round,  and  said,  “ T^o, 
Sir ; you  may  have  it  all  to  yourself.  I didnT  like  your 
service  too  much  before ; but  I donT  like  it  at  all  now ; 
for  you  hear  the  punishment  I am  to  get  to-morrow.'’^ 
And  he  took  his  departure,  whilst  the  reverend  gentleman 
cursed  him,  and,  before  he  got  out  of  hearing,  denounced 
his  conduct  as  " downright  rebellion.^’ 

Henry  proceeded  direct  to  St.  Ann^ s Bay,  about  nine  or 
ten  miles  distant,  where  he  expected  to  find  Mr.  White- 
house,  his  minister,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  such 
sympathy  and  advice  as  he  required ; but  he  did  not  meet 
with  him,  as  he  had  gone  to  preach  at  another  place.  Brom 
the  Christian  friends  whom  he  found  there,  and  whom  for 
a long  time  he  was  not  likely  to  see  again,  he  received 
•such  counsel  and  encouragement  as  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances demanded.  On  the  following  day  he  presented 
himself  at  Crescent  Park,  and  reported  himself  to  Mr.  B., 
as  having  come  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received. 
He  was  directed  to  wait,  while  Mr.  B.  wrote  a letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  Eodney-Hall  workhouse ; — a place  which 
was  the  terror  of  the  slaves  throughout  tlie  island,  on 
account  of  the  harrowing  cruelties  and  bloody  scenes  which 
■were  constantly  enacted  there;  and  to  this  place  poor 
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sufferers  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  tlie  colony,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  subjected  to  heavier  tortures  and 
punishment  than  could  be  conveniently  inflicted  elsewhere. 
One  who  had  experienced  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Eodney- 
Hall  workhouse,  told  the  writer  that  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  poor  wretches  who  were  sent  there  to 
expire  in  the  field,  or  on  the  road,  under  the  torture  and 
the  lash;  and  he  has  seen  them,  when  dead,  tied  hands 
and  feet  together,  and  strung  over  a pole,  like  a wild  boar 
slain  in  the  woods,  and  thus  carried  to  the  workhouse,  from 
the  scene  of  their  slaughter,  to  be  buried. 

The  letter  being  written,  Jonathan,  one  of  Mr.  B.‘’s 
slaves,  was  called,  to  take  charge  of  Williams,  and  convey 
him  to  the  workhouse ; on  which  Henry  stepped  forward, 
and  said  that  he  would  carry  the  letter  himself,  and 
Jonathan  might  remain  at  his  work ; he  would  faithfully 
deliver  it ; for  he  had  no  intention  of  running  away : he 
knew,  when  he  came  from  home  in  the  morning,  where  he 
was  to  be  sent  to,  and,  if  he  had  intended  to  escape,  he 
could  have  done  so  then ; but  he  did  not,  and  would,  if 
^^massa”  thought  proper,  go  alone  to  Eodney  Hall,  and 
carry  the  paper.  The  attorney  replied,  I believe  yon 
have  spirit  enough  for  that,  to  do  you  justice ; but  I have 
no  mind  that  you  should  go  there  like  a gentleman,  as  if 
you  were  going  on  your  own  business.  I will  make  your 
punishment  as  disgraceful  as  I can,  and  let  every  body 
that  meets  you  see  that  you  are  going  to  be  punished.’’^ 
He  then  called  for  handcuffs ; but,  none  being  at  hand,  he 
ordered  a piece  of  rope  to  be  brought,  and  Henryks  hands 
to  be  tied  behind  him ; and  in  this  felon-like  manner  wa& 
this  noble-minded  Christian  slave  conducted  to  the  far- 
famed  and  much-dreaded  Eodney  Hall ; the  attorney 
brutally  remarking,  Go  there  and  preach : you  ^11  get  a 
belly-full  there.^^ 

Arrived  at  Eodney  Hall,  Henry  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
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penal  gang  with  an  iron  collar  about  his  neck,  and  chained 
to  another  slave.  Excessive  labour,  miserable  diet,  chains, 
and  the  whip,  soon  brought  down  his  strength.  After 
being  there  some  time,  his  leg  and  foot  became  ulcerated, 
through  the  cruel  treatment  and  the  privations  to  which  he 
was  subjected ; and  he  was  disabled  for  work,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  some  weeks,  no  assistance  of  any 
kind  being  afforded  him,  except  by  a poor  girl,  named 
Sarah  Lawrence,  who  for  some  offence,  real  or  imaginary, 
had  been  sent  by  that  respectable  minister,  Mr.  Bridges,  to 
taste  the  discipline  of  Eodney  Hall.  This  girl,  being  an 
experienced  house-servant,  had  been  kept  in  the  establish- 
ment, instead  of  being  sent  in  chains  to  work  with  the  large 
gang  in  the  fields  or  roads ; and,  having  previously  known 
and  respected  Henry  Williams,  she  took  pity  upon  his 
sufferings,  and  stealthily  rendered  him  what  aid  she  could 
-—occasionally  affording  him  a little  nourishment,  and 
washing  for  him  a few  articles  of  clothing.  This  was  the 
only  help  he  received, — ^provided  for  him,  doubtless,  in  the 
kind  providence  of  God,  for  whose  cause  he  was  an  inno- 
cent sufferer ; for  none  of  his  own  friends  or  family  could 
be  admitted  to  see  him  within  the  walls  of  that  den  of 
darkness  and  blood. 

After  he  had  been  several  months  in  the  workhouse,  Mr. 
B.  sent  one  of  the  overseers  in  his  employ  to  see  what  had 
become  of  Williams,  who  was  now  unable  to  put  his 
diseased  foot  upon  the  ground.  The  object  of  this  visit 
can  only  be  inferred  from  wLat  afterwards  took  place. 
The  overseer  asked  to  see  the  man  Wfiliams,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  workliouse  from  Eural  Retreat ; and,  when 
Henry  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  came  and  looked  upon 
him  in  his  cell,  but  spoke  not  a word,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. Two  or  three  days  after  this,  Henry  was  dragged 
from  his  ceU  into  the  yard.  There  four  pegs  were  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground, — one  near  his  knee,  as  his  leg  was 
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SO  swollen  tliat  they  could  not  tie  him  by  that.  He  was 
stripped,  and  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  by  cords  fastened  to 
these  stakes,  was  painfully  stretched  out,  till  his  back 
received  some  hurt,  the  pain  of  which  he  felt  many  years 
after,  and  probably  feels  to  the  present  day.  In  that 
position,  utterly  helpless,  and  divested  of  aU  clothing,  he 
received  what  he  described  as  an  unspeakable  flogging,^^ 
his  flesh  being  literally  cut  from  his  back,  and  the  ground 
on  which  he  lay  saturated  with  blood.  The  poor  fellow 
was  carried  back  to  his  ceU,  having  flrst  requested  some 
person  who  had  witnessed  the  punishment  to  cover  the 
lacerated  parts  with  a handkerchief : and  there  he  lay  for 
many  days,  capable  of  no  exertion  whatever  beyond  lifting 
his  head,  as  he  lay  upon  his  face,  to  receive  a little  food 
and  water.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  his  fellow- 
prisoners  in  the  same  ceU  complained  that  the  stench  pro- 
ceeding from  Henry’s  wounds  had  become  too  offensive  to 
he  endured ; and  he  became  so  enfeebled  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  he  would  sink  under  his  sufferings,  which 
might  have  led  to  inconvenient  inquiries.  Consequently 
a medical  man  was  called  in  to  visit  him.  The  handker- 
chief which  had  been  thrown  over  the  lacerated  parts  had 
not  yet  been  removed ; and  it  adhered  so  closely,  that, 
when  violently  torn  off,  after  vain  attempts  to  remove  it 
otherwise,  it  brought  away  with  it  masses  of  the  putrid 
flesh.  His  wounds  were  cleansed,  and  the  vermin  which 
had  bred  in  them  partly  removed ; after  which  the  sufferer 
was  left  again  to  himself. 

Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  case  of 
Plenry  Williams  through  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica 
Watchman,^^  the  persecutors  began  to  fear  that  their  evil 
deeds  would  be  brought  to  light ; and  the  order  was  given 
for  Henry  to  be  discharged : accordingly  he  was  set  at 
liberty  from  Eodney  HaU.  But  he  was  still  so  disabled 
that  he  could  not  walk.  A fellow-prisoner  made  him  a 
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rude  pair  of  crutclies;  and  with  these  he  resolved  upon 
making  the  attempt  to  reach  home,  content  to  die  by  the 
way,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  so  that  he  might  not,  as  he 
expressed  it,  '^draw  his  last  breath  within  those  horrid 
walls.^^  The  kindness  of  the  young  woman,  Lawrence, 
furnished  the  sufferer  with  a few  articles  of  food,  to  support 
biTn  by  the  way ; but  the  selfishness  and  dishonesty  of  a 
young  man,  who  had  undertaken,  with  a deceitful  show  of 
compassion,  to  carry  his  little  bundle,  deprived  him  of  the 
whole,  and  left  him  without  any  provision  for  a journey 
which,  in  his  weak  and  mangled  condition,  was  likely  to  be 
of  three  or  four  days^  continuance.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  effort  to  reach  his  family,  trusting  that 
Providence  would  raise  up  friends  to  supply  his  need  by  the 
way.  Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  he  had  crawled 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Diabola,  about  ten  or  eleven  miles 
from  Eodney  Hall ; and  during  that  time  had  not  broken 
his  fast  by  a morsel  of  food.  During  the  first  day,  a feel- 
ing of  modesty  prevented  his  calling  at  any  house  by  the 
way-side,  as  he  could  endure  but  Httle  clothing  on  his 
person ; and  his  wounds  continued  to  be  so  offensive,  that 
a guard  of  flies,'’^  as  he  described  them,  surrounded  him 
all  the  way  he  went. 

On  the  second  day,  when  hunger  had  so  far  overcome 
the  sense  of  shame,  that  he  would  have  called  and  solicited 
aid  at  any  house  nigh  at  hand,  the  road  was  solitary,  and 
there  was  no  habitation  at  which  he  could  apply  for  charity. 
At  the  summit  of  Mount  Diabola,  weary  and  faint,  he  met 
a young  man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  took  pity  upon  him, 
nnd  gave  him  all  he  had, — a fivepence,  (about  threepence 
English,) — and  kindly  went  on  to  a watchman^s  hut,  at 
some  httle  distance,  to  see  if  he  could  procure  any  kind 
of  refreshment  from  the  old  watchman  in  exchange  for  the 
small  coin.  The  watchman  was  nowhere  to  be  found ; and 
Henry,  after  a little  rest,  proceeded  on  his  painful  journey 
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to  a coffee-plantation,  about  a mile  distance,  called  Swellen- 
burg.  "With  great  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  a negro 
hut,  the  door  of  which  he  saw  open;  and  found  there  a 
young  negro  woman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
going  with  the  gang  to  the  field.  He  told  her  who  he  was, 
and  whence  he  had  come ; and  begged  her  to  bestow  upon 
him  a little  food,  saying  that  he  would  lie  down  under  the 
mango-tree  nigh  at  hand,  till  she  could  prepare  it  for  him. 
The  kind-hearted  female  invited  him  into  the  house : but 
he  dechned,  observing  that  he  was  not  in  a fit  condition  to 
enter  beneath  the  roof, — his  wounds  were  in  such  a state. 
She  would,  however,  take  no  denial,  but  insisted  on  his 
going  in ; and,  having  hastily  provided  for  him  the  food  he 
so  much  required,  she  would,  with  the  kindness  character- 
istic of  her  sex,  although  feeble  herself  from  recent  indis- 
position, have  assisted  him  to  cleanse  and  dress  his  wounds. 
This  he  would  not  suffer ; but,  having  obtained  water,  he 
did  the  best  he  could,  with  difficulty,  to  wash  them  himself. 
The  poor  fellow,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixteen  years, 
was  melted  down  by  the  grateful  recollection  of  this  negro 
woman^s  compassion  and  kindness ; the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  and  his  emotions  choked  his  utterance  more 
than  once,  as  he  dealt  upon  the  tender  care  and  sympathy 
with  which  she  reheved  his  wants  and  strove  to  lessen 
his  sorrows.  On  taking  his  departure  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  offered  her  the  fivepence  which  the  boy  had  given 
him, — the  only  coin  he  possessed ; but,  with  the  magnani- 
mity of  a noble  soul,  she  deelined,  satisfied  with  having, 
after  her  humble  manner  and  ability,  performed  towards 
this  afflicted  servant  of  Christ  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan. 

Henry  resumed  his  journey,  and  soon  arrived  amongst  a 
people  to  whom  he  was  well  known;  and  by  the  kind 
assistance  which  he  received  from  them,  he  was  restored, 
yet  a mangled  sufferer,  to  his  wife  and  children.  It  would 
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be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  B.  manifested 
some  compunction  for  the  unmerited  suffering  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  this  Christian  man,  for  no 
other  offence  than  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience ; but  such  unhappily  was  not 
the  case.  ^^Do  you  see  that  man?'’^  he  said  to  some  of 
the  people  under  his  charge,  when  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  Henry  Williams  was  discharged  from  the  workhouse 
and  on  his  way  home.  There  is  a man  that  wears  as 
good  a coat  as  I do,  and  can  be  trusted  with  any  thing 

about  the  property ; but  because  he  will  go  to  that 

preaching-place,^^  using  a profane  epithet,  you  see  what  a 
tremendous  punishment  I have  laid  upon  him ; and  if  I 
will  serve  that  man  so,  what  wonT  I do  to  the  rest  of  you, 
if  you  disobey  my  orders,  and  go  to  Bellemont  chapel 
A few  short  weeks,  however,  saw  the  attorney  in  his  grave ; 
and  Henry  Williams  truly  said,  Him  dig  the  pit  for  me, 
but  him  fall  into  it  himself.'’"’  It  was  some  weeks  before 
Henry  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  which  he  received  at  Eodney  HaU,  to  be  able  to 
work  again  in  the  field. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man who  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  instigator  and  promoter 
of  this  persecution  of  Henry  Williams,  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  torture  to  which  this  innocent  slave  had 
been  subjected.  Not  so:  his  malignity  seems  rather  to 
have  been  aggravated  than  appeased  by  the  sufferings  of 
his  victim,  and  the  notoriety  which  had  been  given  to  his 
own  part  in  the  disgraceful  transaction.  Mr.  B.  was  gone 
to  his  account,  and  Henry  Williams  had  passed  under  the 
control  of  another  attorney,  who  was  not  subject  to  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  rector.  Henry  was  therefore 
to  a certain  extent  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  Mr. 
Bridges;  but  subsequent  occurrences  made  it  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  clergyman  stiU  regarded  poor  Williams  with 
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intense  and  unmitigated  hatred,  which  could  be  assuaged 
with  nothing  less  than  his  blood.  The  revolt  of  1831  fur- 
nished the  desired  opportunity  to  this  persecutor,  for  pour- 
ing out  his  cherished  vengeance  upon  the  defenceless  head 
of  poor  Williams.  There  was  no  insurrection  in  that 
neighbourhood,  nor  the  slightest  indication  of  a rebellious 
spirit  amongst  the  slaves;  but,  martial  law  being  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  island,  as  well  as  in  the  disturbed 
district,  an  opportunity  of  persecuting  the  Method- 
ists, and  especially  of  accomplishing  the  destruction  of 
Henry  Williams,  was  presented,  such  as  might  never  again 
occur.  Mr.  Bridges,  in  conjunction  with  a neighbour, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  enmity,  but  had  effected  a 
reconciliation  for  the  occasion,  got  up  a list  of  charges 
against  Williams ; who  was  taken  by  a party  of  militia  out 
of  the  field  at  Bural  Eetreat,  where  he  was  superintending 
the  people  at  their  work,  and  carried  down  a prisoner  to 
St.  Ann^s  Bay.  The  following  day  he  was  brought  before 
a court-martial,  composed  of  militia- officers,  and  subjected 
to  an  examination.  A paper  being  shown  to  him,  he  was 
asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  missionary  had  instructed  him 
to  tell  the  people  that  the  king  had  made  them  free,  and 
that  they  were  not  to  do  another  stroke  of  work  for  their 
owners  after  Christmas  ? lie  inquired  if  that  was  written 
in  the  paper  which  they  had  shown  him ; and  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  gave  it  a plain  and  unqualified 
■denial,  observing  that  amongst  the  soldiers  (militia)  there 
was  a man  who  was  a class-leader  at  Bellemont  chapel, 
who  must  have  heard  it,  had  Mr.  Whitehouse  told  them 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  either  at  the  leaders^ -meeting  or 
from  the  pulpit ; and  if  they  would  permit  him,  he  would 
call  the  individual,  and  inquire  if  he  had  ever  heard  a word 
about  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Such  a proceeding  as  that 
proposed  did  not,  however,  suit  their  purposes. 

They  then  told  him  that  two  young  men,  members  of 
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the  congregation  at  Bellemont  chapel,  named  James  Jack- 
son  and  Edward  Johnson,  had  confessed  that  he,  Henry 
Williams,  had  told  them  that  minister  said  they  were  to 
be  free  at  Christmas."  This  was  a malicious  fabrication, 
intended  to  entrap  Williams  into  making  some  admissions 
which  they  could  use  against  him : for  it  afterwards 
became  apparent  that  tortures  and  cruelty,  almost  to  death, 
failed  to  induce  these  two  young  men  to  bear  the  false 
testimony  against  the  intended  victim  which  the  persecu- 
tors wanted  to  obtain.  Henry  replied,  that  if  the  young 
men  had  said  so,  they  were  very  wicked,  and  had  put 
themselves  in  the  way  to  everlasting  ruin."  He  demanded 
also  to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser,  and  challenged  the 
writer  of  the  paper  which  contained  the  accusations  against 
him  to  stand  forth  and  meet  him  face  to  face.  Mr. 
Bridges  was  in  the  court-house,  and  a witness  of  these 
unrighteous  proceedings ; but  he  had  not  the  hardihood  to 
stand  before  this  illiterate  slave,  and  openly  repeat  or  sup- 
port the  charges  which  he  had  surreptitiously  got  up 
against  him.  They  failed  to  elicit  from  Henry  any  thing 
that  suited  their  views.  So  boldly  and  successfully  did  he 
vindicate  himself,  that,  beyond  the  fact  of  having  prayed  in 
his  family  during  martial  law,  they  were  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate any  thing  against  him : and  one  of  the  officers 
present  was  heard  to  say,  Why,  after  all,  this  fellow,  if 
we  doiiT  take  care,  will  get  off  as  clean  as  a whistle." 

They  were  disconcerted,  and  at  a loss  for  some  time  how 
to  proceed ; at  length  the  president  of  the  court,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bridges,  inquired,  By  the  by, 
are  not  you  the  man  that  was  sent  from  Eural  Eetreat  to 
Eodney  Hall,  and  got  such  a severe  beating  for  disobeying 
the  orders  of  your  master  ?"  Henry  replied,  Yes,  I am 
one  that  Mr.  B.  sent  to  Eodney  Hall  and  punished, 
because  I went  to  BeUemont  chapel."  Well,  then,"  the 
president  observed,  if  you  had  not  disobeyed  Mr.  B.’s 
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orders  and  gone  to  the  preaching,  yon  would  not  have 
been  in  this  scrape  now ; and  we  shall  make  a public 
example  of  you/^  Henry  said,  Gentlemen,  if  you  find 
me  guilty  of  any  thing  in  that  paper,  then  you  may  hang 
or  shoot  me,  or  do  what  you  like;  but  I have  been 
punished  once  for  disobeying  Mr.  B.  in  going  to  Belle- 
mont,  and  he  had  his  satisfaction:  you  ought  not  to 
punish  me  again.”  ^^We  want  none  of  your  preaching 
here,”  said  the  president;  and  Henry  was  dismissed,  to 
await  the  tortures  which  these  sanguinary  men  had  pre- 
pared for  him  on  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  he  was  led  out  under  a military 
guard,  with  the  two  young  men,  Jackson  and  Johnson, 
who,  it  was  falsely  said,  had  given  evidence  that  Henry 
Williams  had  told  them  that  at  Christmas  they  were  to  be 
free.  They  were  all  conducted  to  the  market-place ; and 
the  posts  on  which  the  church-going  bell  is  suspended, 
with  some  halberds  tied  across  them,  were  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  instrument  to  which  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  might  be  secured  for  the  torture.  James  Jackson 
was  the  first  tied  up;  but  was  told,  before  a stroke  was 
laid  upon  him,  that  if  he  would  tell  the  ofiicers — who  had 
assembled  to  glut  their  eyes  with  a spectacle  so  congenial 
to  their  nature,  rendered  callous  by  famiharity  with 
negro  oppression — all  they  wanted  to  know  about  that 
fellow  Williams,”  he  should  be  put  down  without  a lash; 
which  was  tantamount  to  telling  him  that  if  he  would 
falsely  accuse  Henry  Williams,  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity and  an  excuse  for  putting  him  to  death,  he  should  be 
exempted  from  punishment.  But  they  were  disappointed  : 
the  young  man  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  murderous 
torture  prepared  for  him,  rather  than  betray  innocent 
blood.  Jackson  persisted  in  declaring,  ^^Him  never  tell 
we  any  thing  at  all  about  free.”  Three  hundred  lashes 
with  the  cat  were  then  laid  upon  his  naked  back,  extorting 
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many  a shriek  of  agony ; and  the  poor  creature  was  taken 
down  more  dead  than  alive.  He  had  scarcely  power  to 
gasp,  " Water,  water,^^  a little  of  which  was  kindly  sent  to 
him  by  a gentleman  who  from  his  house  had  witnessed  the 
whole  scene. 

Edward  Johnson  was  next  tied  up,  and  the  persecutors 
w^ere  sanguine  in  their  expectations — ^he  being  a weakly, 
dehcate,  timid  youth — ^that  the  horrible  scene  he  had  been 
compelled  to  witness  in  the  mangling  of  his  companion 
would  terrify  him  so,  that  he  would  consent  to  save  him- 
self from  similar  suffering  by  a false  accusation  against 
Henry  Williams.  But  again  they  met  with  disappointment. 
The  youth  said,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  " I tell  you 
the  truth  already ; I cannot  tell  you  any  more ; for  him 
never  tell  we  ^bout  free.”  Then  lay  it  on  him  well,”  was 
the  brutal  order  of  Walker,  the  militia-officer  who  had 
addressed  these  inquiries  to  the  young  man ; and  again  the 
piercing  cry  of  agony  went  up  in  appeal  to  heaven.  About 
a hundred  and  fifty  stripes  were  laid  upon  the  sufferer,  when 
the  executioners  were  ordered  to  desist.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  extort  the  false  admission  which  these  cruel 
men  wanted  to  obtain : Only  say  ^ Yes  / only  tell  us  that 

WiUiams  told  you  you  were  free,  and  you  shall  be  taken 
down,  and  have  kind  treatment.  Why  wiU  you  die  for  a 
fellow  like  that  ? You  cannot  bear  all  the  punishment  that 
is  yet  to  come,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  die  under  it.” 
Henry  Williams  stood  calmly  by,  and  saw  and  heard  it  all ; 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  if  only  a word  could  be  extorted 
from  that  suffering  youth  to  accuse  him,  in  a short  time  he 
would  be  the  occupant  of  a bloody  grave ; for  they  had  told 
him  that  the  bullets,  and  the  handkerchief  to  bandage  his 
eyes,  were  ready,  and  the  men  picked  out”  who  were  to 
shoot  him.  One  of  them  with  fiendish  malice  said,  We 
only  want  one  word,  my  fine  fellow,  and  in  a few  minutes 
we  ^11  lay  you  there and  he  pointed  to  a spot  close  at  hand. 
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wliicli  had  been  selected  for  his  grave.  Henry  feared  that 
the  poor  boy’s  courage  and  fortitude  would  give  way  under 
such  a trial,  and  thought  he  saw  him  several  times  make  an 
effort  to  open  his  mouth,  and  speak  the  fatal  word ; but  he 
afterwards  told  his  friends,  I lifted  up  my  heart  to  the 
Saviour  and  prayed,  ^Lord,  let  the  wicked  have  no  power 
to  do  it ! but  if  they  are  to  kill  the  body,  do  thou  take  care 
of  my  poor  soul.’’"’^  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those 
around  him,  the  young  man  spoke  not  a word,  and  orders 
were  given  to  finish  with  him/'’  Three  hundred  lashes 
were  given  to  this  youth  also ; and  then,  with  the  skin  and 
flesh  torn  from  his  back,  and  covered  with  blood,  he  was 
taken  down  and  laid  beside  his  fellow-sufferer,  utterly 
exhausted,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

Henry  Williamses  turn  came  last.  All  the  tortures  they 
had  inflicted  had  failed  to  elicit  the  " one  word  which 
they  wanted ; and  the  persecutors  not  having  the  excuse  for 
shooting  him  which  they  had  confidently  hoped  to  obtain, 
Henry  was  informed  that  " he  was  to  be  flogged  as  much  as 
he  could  bear, — till  the  doctor  said  he  could  take  no  more.’’^ 
He  was  made  to  strip,  and  then  tied  up.  To  use  Henryks 
own  words,  he  got  a dreadful  beating — was  flogged  a long, 
long  time.^^  One  driver  was  put  upon  him,  and  he  flogged 
till  his  shoulder  was  tired.  Another  driver  was  then  put 
upon  him,  and  he  also  flogged  till  he  was  tired ; and  the 
same  with  a third.  While  the  third  driver  was  wielding  the 
cat,  one  of  the  officers  stepped  up  and  said,  " You  must  lay 
it  on  better  than  that.  Whirl  the  cat  twice  round  your  head, 
before  you  bring  it  down  upon  him ; one  stroke  laid  on  in 
that  way  will  be  more  than  two  as  you  are  doing  it."’"’  The 
flogging  would  probably  have  continued  till  the  victim 
actually  died  under  the  lash,  had  not  the  same  gentleman 
who  sent  the  water  to  one  of  the  youths  stepped  forward  to 
interfere.  “ Do  you  know,^^  he  said,  how  many  lashes  that 
man  has  received  ? He  can  bear  no  more.  I have  been 
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counting  them ; and_,  if  you  lay  the  cat  upon  him  again^  I 
will  report  your  proceedings  to  the  governor The  doctor, 
— quite  as  brutal  and  unfeeling  as  the  rector  and  the  officers 
who  stood  around, — alarmed  by  the  interference  of  .this  gen- 
tleman, after  making  a show  of  trying  the  sufferer^s  pulse, 
said,  “That^s  enough;^"’  and  Henry  Williams  was  taken 
down  with  scarcely  any  life  in  him,  and  laid  beside  the 
other  two,  who  were  still  stretched  fainting  on  the  ground. 
Trom  this  most  inhuman  punishment  he  never  fully  reco- 
vered. Months  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  undergo  any 
kind  of  labour,  so  terribly  were  his  arms,  shoulders,  and 
back  lacerated  and  torn  by  the  merciless  lash.  More  than 
fourteen  years  after,  when  the  writer  saw  him,  and  heard 
these  details  from  his  own  lips,  his  back  and  shoulders 
exhibited  a frightful  appearance,  being  scarred  and  scored 
in  aU  directions ; presenting  an  impressive  comment  on 
those  words  of  Paul,  I bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus 

In  addition  to  the  flogging  received,  Henry  Williams 
was  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  six  months,  and  his  two 
fellow-sufferers  for  three  months  each.  They  were  to  have 
been  kept  to  hard  labour ; but  for  this  they  had  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  already  inflicted. 
Owing  to  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Drake,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  workhouse, — a man  whose  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter and  cruel,  ruffianly  disposition,  perfectly  qualified  him 
for  the  situation  he  filled, — Henry  was  liberated  when  he 
had  been  only  three  months  in  confinement.  Mr.  Bridges, 
the  rector,  soon  heard  of  his  return  home,  as  he  still  resided 
on  the  adjoining  property,  and  immediately  sent  down  to  St. 
Anffis  Bay  to  know  why  it  was  that  that  fellow  Williams^' 
had  been  released  before  the  six  months  had  expired.  Then 
the  mistake  was  discovered ; and  a party  of  men  was  sent 
up  to  bring  Henry  back  again  as  a prisoner  to  the  work- 
house.  He  gained  timely  information  of  this  movement, 
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and  contrived  to  make  kis  escape ; and,  notwithstanding  a 
diligent  search,  made  for  him  in  all  directions,  he  secreted 
himself  in  caves  and  mountain  fastnesses,  occasionally 
visiting  his  family  in  the  night,  and  supplying  himself  with 
food  from  his  own  provision-grounds,  until  the  term  of  his 
sentence  had  expired,  when  he  returned  again  to  his  home. 

Shortly  after  this,  it  transpired  that  Henryks  owner  in 
England  had  consented  to  sell  him  his  freedom.  The 
liberality  of  certain  Christian  friends  having  furnished  the 
means,  in  consequence  of  his  former  persecution  being 
extensively  made  known,  his  manumission-paper  was  duly 
made  out;  and  Henry,  with  his  wife  and  children,  on 
payment  of  £280  currency,  (about  £200  sterling,)  was  for 
ever  dehvered  from  the  yoke  and  miseries  of  slavery. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Bridges,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  this  persecution  of  Henry  Williams ; and 
the  pages  of  a work  of  which  he'  was  the  author,  entitled, 
^k^nnals  of  Jamaica,'"'’  the  libellous  character  of  which  caused 
its  sale  to  be  prohibited,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  envenomed 
feelings  with  which  he  regarded  that  religious  society  of 
which  Henry  Williams  was  a member,  together  with  its  mis- 
sionaries. Many  bitter  articles  from  his  pen,  published  in 
the  Jamaica  newspapers,  contributed  largely  to  awaken  and 
augment  that  hostility  to  religion  and  its  ministers,  on  the 
part  of  the  planters,  which  for  many  years  gave  to  J amaica 
an  unenviable  notoriety  in  the  Christian  world.  Mr.  Bridges 
was  himself  a slaveholder,  and  therefore  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  wretched  system ; and,  when  the 
demoralizing  and  imbruting  influence  which  slavery  gene- 
rally exerts  both  upon  the  enslaver  and  the  enslaved  is 
considered,  it  ceases  to  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  this 
gentleman  should  distinguish  himself  not  only  as  the  perse- 
cutor of  religion,  but  as  the  oppressor  of  the  negro.  The 
case  of  Henry  Williams  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  he 
appeared  before  the  pubhc  in  this  character.  That  of  Kitty 
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Hylton,  his  own  slave,  is  eloquent  concerning  both  the  dis- 
position of  the  individual  into  whose  hands  it  was  her  hard 
lot  to  fall,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  system  under  which 
so  many  thousands  were  doomed  to  suffer,  and  groan,  and 
die. 

Kitty  Hylton  was  not  connected  with  any  Christian 
church,  nor  did  she  suffer  for  the  sake  of  religion : yet  it  is 
right  to  give  the  particulars  of  that  case  a place  in  these 
pages,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  true  character  of  the  man 
who  was  the  most  forward  and  the  most  talented,  as  well  as 
the  most  bitter,  libeller  and  opponent  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sion in  Jamaica;  while  it  displays  the  evils  inherent  in 
human  slavery,  and  the  difficulties  that  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  oppressors  of  the  slave  to  justice,  when 
there  was  every  disposition  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  government  at  homei 
The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Protection,  called  in 
Kitty  Hylton^ s case,  will  be  read  with  interest ; for,  although 
the  system  which  fostered  such  cruelties  as  are  here  detailed 
has  long  since  passed  away  in  the  British  colonies,  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  in  those  of  Spain,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  all  its  evils  and  abominations 
flourish  in  rank  luxuriance. 

« COPY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

“At  a Council  of  Protection,  holden  this  15th  of  April,  1829,  before  the 
Hon.  Henry  Cox,  custos,  and  other  justices  and  vestry-men  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Ann,  Kitty  Hylton,  a slave  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  came 
forward,  and  complained  against  her  said  owner  for  having  maltreated  her. 
The  Rev.  G.  W.  Bkidges  was  cited  to  appear;  but,  in  consequence  of 
severe  indisposition,  he  could  not  attend.  Having  heard  the  evidence  of 
Kitty  Hylton,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bridges’s  severe 
indisposition,  and  the  evidence  warned  not  attending,  Kitty  Hylton  should 
he  remanded  to  the  workhouse,  to  he  taken  care  of,  and  not  worked,  until  a 
special  vestry  should  meet  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  that  aH  parties  should  he 
summoned  to  appear  on  that  day. 

“ At  a Council  of  Protection,  holden  tliis  11th  of  May,  1829,  before  the 
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Hon.  Henry  Cox,  custos,  &c.,  Kitty  Hylton,  a slave  belonging  to  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Bridges,  was  brought  forward,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  written 
order.  The  several  notices  having  been  duly  served,  the  Council  of  Protec- 
tion proceeded  to  investigate  the  said  charge. 

“ Kitty  Hylton  sworn : — States  that  she  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bridges,  rector  of  St.  Ann’s.  On  Friday,  after  breakfast,  went  to  her  mas- 
ter in  the  library,  and  asked  what  he  would  have  for  dinner,  who  asked 
what  witness  had  done  with  all  the  turkeys : had  the  turkey  Idlled  about 
two  P.M.  "When  he  saw  it  killed,  master  was  angry:  took  her  into  the 
pantry,  and  nailed  witness  against  the  dresser  in  the  pantry,  and  Jcicked  her 
with  his  foot.  Witness  begged  not  to  be  kicked  so  severely,  as  she  would 
buy  another  turkey,  and  have  it  for  the  Sunday’s  dinner.  Being  asked  if 
any  one  was  present,  she  said,  ‘ Miss  Moreland.’  Was  kicked  for  upwards 
of  an  hour ; master  said  he  wished  he  could  see  her  a corpse,  as  he  hated 
her  so.  Called  old  Charles  to  pick  the  largest  bundle  of  bamboo  switches  he 
could  find,  which  he  did;  master  followed  her  and  old  Charles  into  the 
cow-pen,  and  had  her  laid  down ; he  was  standing  over  witness,  beating  her 
with  a stick,  and  telling  the  man  to  cut  aU  the  fiesh  off  her ; was  going  to 
lie  down  on  the  grass,  but  was  ordered  off  to  the  rocks.  When  master  had 
done  flogging  her,  and  witness  rose  up,  the  blood  was  running  down  her 
heels : he  ordered  old  Charles  to  run  her  down  to  the  pond : went  as- 
ordered  ; washed  her  skin,  and  the  hlood  off  her  clothes.  ‘ Did  your  master 
foUowyou?’  ‘No;  he  stopped  at  the  cow-pen.’  On  her  return  from  the 
pond,  her  master  was  pelting  her  up  to  the  house  with  stones.  The  pond 
can  he  seen  from  the  house  : it  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  day ; was  struck 
by  her  master  at  the  cow-pen.  On  her  return  from  the  pond  to  the  house,, 
her  master  was  following  her  with  a stick;  but,  as  he  could  not  catch 
her,  he  continued  pelting  her ; on  her  return  to  the  house,  the  blood  gushed 
out  as  bad  as  ever.  Her  mistress  called  for  a kettle  of  water,  which  she- 
went  to  take  up.  She  met  her  master ; he  gave  her  a kick,  and  told  her  to 
go  out  and  change  her  clothes.  He  followed  her  into  the  wash-house,  and 
beat  her  there  with  a stick ; and,  as  he  was  beating  her,  witness  begged  and 
said  she  had  only  two  suits, — one  was  dirty,  and  one  was  on.  He  went  out 
of  the  wash-house,  and  locked  her  up  in  it,  and  returned  with  an  Oznaburgh 
frock,  and  said  witness  must  put  it  on,  and  pull  off  the  one  she  had  on ; 
and  made  witness  carry  it  with  the  handkerchief  off  her  head  into  the 
kitchen,  and  burnt  it.  Her  master  remained  there  until  they  were  burnt. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  in  the  kitchen : and,  before  the  gown  was  done  burning. 
Miss  Moreland  came  into  the  kitchen.  Afterwards  she  was  ordered  to  cook 
dinner ; and  afterwards,  her  master  continuing  to  beat  her,  she  could  not 
bear  it,  and  she  went  away  about  five  P.M.,  not  quite  an  hour  after  the  clean 
frock  was  put  on,  and  walked  part  of  the  night  to  Mr.  Raffington’s.  Miss 
Steer  was  in  the  house,  and  saw  witness  after  her  return  from  being  flogged. 
Went  to  Mr.  Raffington’s,  and  saw  him;  he  was  coming  down  to  Nutshell. 
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He  ordered  her  to  come  down  to  his  residence  at  Nutshell  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  said  that  he  would  see  her  master  on  Sunday,  and  would  speak 
to  her  master.  Mr.  Raffington  told  witness,  her  master  had  consented 
to  seU  her.  On  Tuesday  morning  she  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  and  he 
consented  to  purchase  her.  On  Wednesday  morning  her  master  sent  for 
her,  being  the  day  she  returned  from  Richmond,  and  was  carried  home  that 
day ; he  sent  a horse,  but  she  could  not  ride.  Her  master  did  not  see  her 
that  night;  got  fever,  and  was  lying  out  of  doors.  John  Coley  told 
witness  her  master  had  desired  him  to  tie  her  two  hands  behind  her,  and 
put  her  in  the  watchman’s  hut  under  the  charge  of  old  Charles,  which  he 
did.  Heard  that  her  master  intended  sending  her  to  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale 
workhouse,  (Rodney  Hall,)  from  John  Coley;  found  she  could  not  bear 
such  punishment,  and  escaped  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  went 
to  Industry,  having  contrived  to  get  loose,  and  reached  there  about  four  p.m. 
•the  same  day. 

“ Miss  Moeeland,  governess  in  Mr.  Bridges’s  family,  sworn : — States 
that  she  was  in  the  pantry,  where  she  saw  Mr.  Bridges  and  Kitty  Hylton, 
who  was  struck  or  kicked  by  him ; but  had  not  seen  any  previous  flogging. 
Kitty  Hylton  said  that  her  master  had  desired  her  to  kill  a turkey,  and  her 
master  said  he  had  not ; but  she  insisted  on  it.  Saw  the  woman  after  she 
was  flogged ; she  showed  her  punishment  to  witness  at  a distance ; she  was 
in  the  same  clothes  as  those  she  had  on  when  she  was  sent  down  to  be 
flogged : saw  the  clothes  burned.  Mr.  Bridges  continued  in  the  pantry 
with  Kitty  Hylton  until  the  switches  were  brought  up,  but  she  did  not  see 
them. 

“ Cross-examined : — She  is  very  provoking ; and  insolent  is  the  general 
conduct  of  Kitty  Hylton.  Being  asked  if  she  knew  any  particular  instance 
of  insolence  towards  her  master  and  mistress,  she  declined  answering  the 
question. 

“John  Coley,  servant  to  Mr.  Bridges,  (butler,)  sworn: — Knows  the 
woman  ; has  been  residing  with  Mr.  Bridges  three  months,  and  knows  she 
is  a troublesome  woman  in  the  house;  knows  Mr.  Bridges  punished  her 
once  during  that  period.  Witness  ordered  her  to  be  tied  on  her  return,  and 
gave  her  in  charge  to  the  watchman,  from  whom  she  escaped;  did  not 
tell  the  woman  that  she  was  to  be  sent  to  St.  Thomas-in-the-Valo 
'Workhouse ; could  not,  as  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

“ Cross-examined : — Saw  Mr.  Bridges  once  strike  her  for  insolence : the 
•watchman  tied  her.  She  was  insolent  to  Mr.  Bridges  before  he  struck  her. 
Went  at  day -light  in  search  of  the  woman,  and  she  was  gone;  sent  a watch- 
man in  quest.  Have  often  heard  her  insolent  to  Mr.  Bridges ; witness  is 
apt  to  hear  her  insolence  more  than  any  one  else.  Has  heard  her  say  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  when  ordered  by  him  to  perform  any  duty,  ‘ I will  do  it  when 
I think  proper.’  There  were  no  marks  on  her  face.  Saw  her  after  her 
punishment ; there  were  no  marks  on  her  neck : would  have  seen  them,  as 
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the  gown  was  sufficiently  low.  She  was  tied  in  case  she  should  go  awajr 
when  she  was  brought  hack ; and  he  ordered  her  to  he  tied  by  the  watch* 
man  where  there  was  a good  fire.  Witness  did  not  perceive  any  black  eye, 
or  marks  of  violence  about  her  neck. 

“ Thomas  Raffington,  Esq.,  sworn : — Kitty  Hylton  came  to  witness  on 
Saturday  morning  the  4th ; a servant  came  and  told  witness  a sick  woman 
wanted  to  see  him ; saw  her  and  her  situation ; never  saw  a female  in  such 
a situation : had  seen  the  woman  before,  hut  did  not  know  her ; desired  her 
to  remain  at  his  residence : she  came  to  Nutshell.  Witness  spoke  to  Mr. 
Bridges,  and  requested  him  to  consent  to  sell  her,  which  he  said  he  would 
do : afterwards  desired  her  to  remain  at  Nutshell,  and  left  a woman  to  take 
care  of  her,  hut  she  went  away.  Witness  did  not  examine  her  particularly, 
hut  she  was  terribly  lacerated,  and  never  saw  a woman  so  ill-treated.  Mr. 
Baffington  said  he  ordered  her  to  Nutshell. 

“ Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  sworn : — On  Tuesday  morning  met  Kitty  Hyl- 
ton, and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter ; she  said  her  master  had  ‘ ’most 
killed  her.’  Witness  did  not  recognise  her ; she  said  she  was  going  to  Mrs. 
Smith  to  buy  her.  Witness  told  her  to  go  to  Richmond  and  wait  his 
return ; when  witness  saw  the  woman,  she  had  received  a severe  punishment, 
but  did  not  examine  her  particularly.  Several  letters  read,  showing  a dispo- 
sition to  sell  the  woman  to  IMrs.  Smith. 

“ Dr.  Stennet  sworn : — States  the  woman  had  two  black  eyes.  When 
the  woman  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  witness  examined  her,  and  saw  marks 
of  severe  punishment.  If  the  woman  had  thirty-nine,  she  would  not  have 
healed  so  soon. 

“ J.  Harker  sworn: — Saw  the  woman  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday. 
Had  heard  a report  of  a woman  being  severely  flogged ; examined  her.  Her 
eyes  were  black,  as  if  she  had  received  a severe  blow ; her  posteriors  were 
very  much  cut  up.  On  the  inner  part  of  her  thigh,  on  each,  there  were 
several  black  marks. 

“ The  Hon.  Henry  Cox  sworn : — Kitty  Hylton  came  to  witness  to 
complain  against  her  master,  Mr.  Bridges.  She  was  very  much  injured  j 
saw  her  bruises,  evidently  switching  from  the  nape  of  her  neck  to  her  poste- 
riors. Her  face  and  thighs  dreadfully  bruised : has  never  seen  any  thing  so 
severe  of  the  kind ; in  consequence  ordered  her  before  a Council  of  Pro- 
tection. 

“ Mr.  Bridges  called  upon  for  his  defence : — Admitted  he  had  ordered 
the  woman  to  be  switched  for  her  insolence ; but  denies  that  he  went  down 
from  his  house.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  sent  her  down  to  be  switched  by 
the  watchman. 

“ Miss  Steer  sworn : — ^Was  at  Mr.  Bridges’  on  the  2d  of  April ; the 
dinner  was  shamefully  cooked,  and  a part  of  it  was  obliged  to  be  sent  away, 
Mr.  Bridges  told  her  he  should  remember  her.  On  the  following  day  she- 
killed  a turkey,  saying  to  Mr.  Bridges  she  had  been  ordered  to  do  so.  Mr.. 
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Bridges  told  her  it  must  have  been  a mistake ; heard  she  was  to  have  been 
punished ; switches  were  sent  for,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  watchman  for 
punishment : saw  Mr.  Bridges  standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

- “ Question  to  Mr.  Coley  by  Mr.  Bridges  ; — ‘ Had  I any  other  negro 
than  Charles,  or  any  other  colom  ed  person  about  me,  to  punish  the  woman  ?’ 
—‘No.’ 

“ The  justices  and  vestry  having  heard  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  Kitty 
Hylton,  and  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  on  its  being  put 
to  the  vote  whether  Mr.  Bridges  should  be  prosecuted  or  not,  it  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  14  to  4 against  the  prosecution.” 

It  was  not  a matter  to  excite  surprise,  that  the  investiga- 
tion terminated  in  this  manner ; for  the  Council  of  Protec- 
tion was  composed  entirely  of  persons  who  were  slave- 
owners, and  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Bridges. 


OHAPTEE  Ylli. 


MARTYRED  SLAVES. 

Egbert  Lamont  was  a slave  belonging  to  Georgia 
estate,  and  connected  with  tbe  Weslejan-Methodist  Society 
at  Ealmouth.  By  his  fellow-slaves  he  was  greatly  beloved ; 
for  he  had  been  useful  to  many  of  them  in  promoting  their 
spiritual  improvement;  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with 
entire  confidence  for  the  friendly  counsel  and  advice  which 
his  superior  intelligence  qualified  him  to  give.  He  was 
also  much  esteemed  by  those  who  stood  in  the  pastoral 
relation  toward  him,  as  a steady,  humble,  inoffensive,  pious 
man.  His  piety,  and  his  usefulness  to  his  fellow-slaves, 
marked  him  out  as  an  object  for  persecution  by  the  planters 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whenever  the  suitable  opportunity 
should  arrive ; and  this  was  furnished  by  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law.  Lamont  was  seized  by  the  mihtia ; but  no 
charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the  revolt,  or  of  having 
instigated  others  thereto,  could  be  alleged  against  him. 
As  in  a case  recorded  in  another  Book,  his  enemies 
could  find  no  occasion  against  this  poor  slave,  except  they 
found  something  against  him  concerning  the  law  of  his 
God;^^  and,  on  searching  his  house,  certain  tickets  were 
discovered  which  he  had  received  as  the  tokens  of  liis 
church-membership.  This  was  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
He  was  torn  from  his  ^vife  and  family ; taken  to  Ealmouth ; 
and,  on  the  sole  proof  which  the  possession  of  these  tickets 
was  supposed  to  furnish  of  his  being  an  evil-disposed  and 
dangerous  person,  he  was  sentenced  by  a drum-head  court- 
martial  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  workhouse  at  Port  Maria,  (selected  because  it  would 
remove  him  to  a distance  from  his  family  and  friends,)  and 
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to  be  worked  in  chains  as  a felon  for  life.  The  flogging 
was  administered  with  great  severity,  his  persecutors  stand- 
ing by  to  see  it  ^^well  laid  on;^^  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  sent  to  Port  Maria,  and  there 
associated  with  the  convict  gang.  There  he  passed  a short 
and  suffering  existence,  and  there  he  died,  without  having- 
been  permitted  ever  to  behold  again  the  face  of  wife,  or 
child,  or  friend. 

Of  a soft,  quiet,  submissive  disposition,  he  was  less  fitted 
than  some  of  his  fellow-sufferers  to  bear  the  brunt  of  those 
hardships  and  privations  which  he  was  called  to  endure  in 
a righteous  cause.  He  murmured  not,  but  patiently  bowed 
to  his  fate : yet  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul.  With  his 
physical  energies  prostrated  by  the  tremendous  flogging 
he  had  received;  hopelessly  separated  from  his  religious 
friends,  and  from  all  religious  ordinances;  bereft  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  subjected  to  the 
untold  degradations  and  cruelties  attendant  upon  the  life 
of  a workhouse-slave ; poor  Lamont  speedily  sank  into  an 
unwept  and  unhonoured  grave, — ^no  kind  friend  at  hand  to 
cheer  his  last  hours,  or  drop  the  tear  of  pity  or  affection 
upon  the  sod  that  covered  his  murdered  remains.  It  was 
not  until  some  weeks  had  fled,  that  his  wife  and  friends 
learnt  that  he  had  been  consigned  to  that  narrow  home 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest.’’^ 

James  Malcolm  was  a slave  at  K Pen;  and  I 

became  acquainted  with  him  through  having  occasionally 
visited  a mission  station  near  the  place  where  he  was 
residing,  and  where  he  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a 
devoted  and  useful  member  of  a religious  congregation 
worshipping  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a strongly- 
built  black  man,  over  whose  head  more  than  forty  years  of 
cheerless,  unrequited  toil  had  passed.  His  decidedly  negro 
features,  coarse  and  heavy  when  at  rest,  were  often  lighted 
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up  with  an  expression  denoting  a peace  within,  which 
passeth  understanding:  for  the  benign  influences  of  reli- 
gion had  descended  upon  the  chafed  spirit  of  the  slave; 
and  the  dark,  uncomely  form,  weakened  by  excessive  and 
exliausting  labours,  and  marked  and  furrowed  with  the 
driver^s  wliip,  had  become  the  temple  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Some  years  before,  the  missionary  had  come  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  a town  about  twenty  miles  distant ; and  the 
strange  intelligence  spread  among  the  slaves  in  the  interior, 
that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  negroes  by  the  minister 
that  had  come  to  ^^the  Bay.^"^  James  Malcolm,  with  some 
others,  after  selling  their  provisions  in  the  Sunday  market, 
went  one  sabbath-day  to  hear ; and  sweet  was  the  message 
of  mercy  to  which  he  listened.  The  news  of  a Saviou/s 
love — ^love  to  him,  the  black  man  and  the  slave,  no  less 
than  to  the  more  favoured  white — came  like  the  breath  of 
heaven  upon  his  soul.  He  cordially  embraced  ^Hhe 
truth  for  there  were  few  prejudices  to  cast  aside,  and 
no  difiiculties  arising  from  the  pride  of  intellect  to  be  over- 
come. Prepared  by  a long  course  of  suffering,  and  a 
strong  yearning  after  rest,  his  heart  yielded  readily  to  the 
subduing  and  hallowing  influences  of  Divine  grace:  the 
word  became  to  the  unlettered  negro  ^Hhe  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,^^  and  he  awoke  up  from  the  depth  of  his 
wretchedness  and  debasement  to  the  hope  of  inunortality 
and  eternal  life.  He  soon  became  a member  of  the  Society 
at  the  chapel  where  the  flrst  offer  of  mercy  had  fallen  upon 
his  ear;  learnt  under  many  disadvantages  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  also  acquired  the  ability  to  write  a note,  the 
style  and  orthography  of  which  would  not,  perhaps,  endure 
severe  criticism,  yet  indited  vdth  a creditable  degree  of 
legibility,  considering  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
teach  those  toil-hardened  hands,  accustomed  only  to  the 
hoe  and  the  bfll,  to  wield  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  a pen. 
Thus  did  this  poor  slave,  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
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under  difficulties^  not  easily  to  be  estimated  by  those  who 
have  known  West-India  slavery  only  as  one  of  the  exist- 
ences of  the  past,  qualify  himself  to  become  the  counsellor 
and  the  teacher  of  his  fellow-bondsmen,  and  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God  of  guiding  not  a few  of  them 
into  the  paths  of  peace.  Yearning  over  his  fellow-slaves  and 
fellow-sinners,  he  urged  them  to  go  and  hear  the  mission- 
ary, and  laboured  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  same 
glorious  hopes  which  now  tlirew  a blessed  light  over  his 
otherwise  cheerless  path. 

At  the  time  when  I first  became  acquainted  with  this 

Christian  slave,  a person  named  A was  the  overseer  or 

manager  of  the  property  to  which  Malcolm  belonged.  The 
treatment  and  comfort  of  the  slaves,  on  the  different  planta- 
tions, depended  very  much  upon  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  hireling  who  happened  for  the  time  being  to  fill 
the  office  of  overseer ; and  as  some  of  this  class  were  less 
brutal  than  others,  the  condition  of  slaves  on  plantations 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  would  be  found  greatly  to 
vary.  While  in  one  place  four  or  five  hundred  poor 
wretches  were  crushed  and  ground  to  the  earth,  under 
every  species  of  oppression  which  a flinty-hearted  tyrant 
could  inflict;  an  equal  number,  perhaps,  on  an  adjoining 
estate,  would  be  in  a state  of  comparative  comfort,  being 
treated  with  as  much  consideration  and  indulgence  as  an 
essentially  oppressive  system,  and  the  limited  means  at  the 

disposal  of  the  overseer,  would  allow.  A , of  K 

was  an  overseer  of  the  very  worst  class.  He  was  a Scotch- 
man, a broad-shouldered,  truculent-looking  man,  of  the 
Legree  school;  in  the  hard  lines  of  whose  bronzed  and 
besotted  countenance  ruffianism  was  stamped  in  legible  and 
unmistakeable  characters.  It  was  one  of  those  faces  which, 
without  being  naturally  ugly,  become  supremely  repulsive 
through  the  influence  of  evil  passions,  that  acquire  such 
strength  as  to  write  themselves  upon  the  features.  There, 
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intemperance,  cruelty,  and  lust  had  put  their  impress ; and 
none  could  look  upon  him,  and  listen  to  the  profane  and 
blasphemous  language  which  rolled  over  his  tongue,  when- 
ever he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  without  feeling  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  a man  earthly,  sensual,  and  devil- 
ish,in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree. 

Over  the  estate  on  which  J.  Malcolm  was  a slave,  this 
man  exercised  a tyrannical  and  cruel  control.  The  reli- 
gious character  of  this  negro  marked  him  out  as  a special 
object  of  hatred  to  the  overseer : many  were  the  cruelties 
to  which  he  had  to  submit  in  consequence,  and  which  he 
endured  with  meekness  and  resignation.  On  one  occasion, 
after  having  related  to  me  a series  of  unprovoked  floggings 
and  harassing  annoyances  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 

by  A , he  said,  ^^But,  minister,  me  only  pray  God  to 

change  the  heart  of  the  busha  (overseer) ; for  the  Book 
tell  we  to  love  we  enem}q  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  we  and  persecute  we.’’^  . One  thing  which  greatly 
excited  the  ire  of  this  man  against  Malcolm  was,  that  the 
religious  influence  which  he  had  diffused  amongst  the 
negroes  on  the  estate  interposed  unusual  and  unanticipated 
obstacles  to  the  overseer's  licentious  pleasures;  and  in 
several  instances  females  had  been  induced  to  get  married, 
very  much  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  This  infuriated 
the  tyrant  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; and  he  swore  many 

a dreadful  oath  that  he  would  have  it  out  of  the 

Methodist he  would  do  for  him,"  &c.  Nor  were  these 
idle  threats ; for  although  restrained  in  some  measure  by 
the  fear  that  if  he  should  go  to  extremities,  it  would  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries,  and  be  reported  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  he  prevented  Malcolm,  whenever  he 
could,  from  going  to  the  chapel;  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  most  annoying  and  wasting  labours  that  he  could  find 
for  him  on  the  estate;  and,  on  various  trifling  pretexts, 
frequently  caused  him  to  be  flogged.  Happily  for  Malcolm, 
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tlie  drivers,  whilst  they  were  compelled  to  execute  the 
mandates  of  the  overseer,  did  not  sympathize  with  him  in 
the  vindictive  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  his  victim. 
On  the  contrary,  they  loved  and  respected  the  persecuted 
man ; and,  turning  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  cart- whip 
to  good  account,  they  sometimes  materially  lightened  the 
actual  punishment,  even  when  appearing  to  wield  the  terri- 
ble instrument  of  torture  with  the  accustomed  severity. 

When  the  insurrection  broke  out,  I trembled  for  Mal- 
colm^s  safety,  because  the  estate  to  which  he  was  attached 
was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  district  where  the  revolt  took 
place.  I had  no  apprehension  whatever  that  he  would  be 
drawn  into  a participation  in  the  acts  of  the  insurgent 
slaves ; but  I fully  expected,  that  advantage  would  be  taken 
of  the  convenient  opportunity  which  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  afforded  to  his  brutal  master  to  fulfil  the 
threats  which  he  had  often  held  out,  and  that  he  would  by 
some  means  or  other  accomplish  his  destruction.  Never 
had  I thought  that  I should  hear  the  harsh  voice  of  that 
man  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  strong  repulsion; 
but  it  was  with  no  small  gratification  I listened  to  its  tones 
when  I chanced  to  hear  him,  not  knowing  who  or  what  I 
was,  expressing  his  disappointment  that  ^^that  Methodist 

James  Malcolm,"  was  not  one  of  the  rebels,  and 

imparting  the  following  information,  “that  when  the 

rebel  slaves  went  to  destroy  K Pen,  Malcolm  resisted 

them ; and  after  they  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
premises,  he  saved  as  much  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  overseer  as  he  could  rescue  from  the  flames ; and 
amongst  other  things  which  he  had  preserved,  was  a valuable 
gig.  The  insurgents,  incensed  by  the  resistance  which 
they  met  with  from  Malcolm  and  others,  and  the  rebukes 
which  he  gave  them  on  account  of  their  unwise  and  unlaw- 
ful proceedings,  made  him  a prisoner,  and,  having  pinioned 
his  arms,  compelled  him  to  accompany  them  to  other 
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estates,  the  buildings  of  which  they  destroyed,  as  they  had 

done  at  K . The  attention  of  those  persons  to  whose 

custody  he  was  intrusted  having  been  called  away  from  him 
for  a little  time,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape;  and, 
finding  his  way  to  the  nearest  station  occupied  by  the 
military,  he  was  employed  by  them  for  some  time  as  a 
pioneer  and  guide,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  estate/^ 
Hearing  these  particulars  from  the  lips  of  the  overseer 
himself, — mingled,  it  is  true,  with  some  maledictions  and 
expressions  of  disappointment, — I dismissed  all  my  fears, 
and  concluded  that  Malcolm  was  safe.  But  it  proved 
afterwards  that  I was  too  sanguine.  A short  time  after 
the  insurrection  was  quelled,  as  I was  returning  from  a 
journey  by  sea,  the  sloop  in  which  I had  taken  my  passage 
from  Kingston  to  Montego  Bay  put  into  the  port  of  Lucea, 
and  remained  there  all  night.  Learning  that  the  gaol  was 
crowded  with  prisoners  charged  with  offences  connected 
with  the  late  revolt,  I obtained  permission  to  visit  them ; 
and  on  entering  one  of  the  cells,  which  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation,  a negro,  with  nothing  on  but  a pair  of 
trowsers,  addressed  me  by  name.  I did  not,  in  the  dark, 
close  cell,  immediately  recognise  the  speaker ; but  was  not 
a little  startled,  on  looking  at  him  more  closely,  to  discover 
the  features  of  James  Malcolm,  whom  I had  supposed  to 
be  safe  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  family.  A brief  con- 
versation sufficed  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  truth. 
Perfectly  innocent  of  aU  participation  with  the  insurgents 
as  he  was,  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  of 
obtaining  his  market-value  from  the  public  revenue  as  a 
convict,  which  was  now  presented  to  his  unprincipled  over- 
seer, was  too  tempting  to  be  lost.  This  ungrateful  and 
unscrupulous  man  was  determined  on  sacrificing  him  to 
his  revenge;  and  Malcolm  had  been  torn  away  from  his 
family,  and  sent  down  to  Lucea  to  be  tried  and  executed  as 
a rebel. 
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A few  moments’  reflection  satisfied  me  tliat  the  overseer 
was  playing  a very  subtle  game,  which  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  counteract,  and  that  the  danger  of  poor  Malcolm  was 
much  more  imminent  than  at  the  first  I had  supposed.  I 
knew,  from  what  I had  myself  witnessed  there,  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  get  a slave  condemned  and  executed 

at  that  place ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  A design 

was  to  prove,  by  some  means,  that  Malcolm  was  in  com- 
pany with  the  insurgents, — suppressing  the  fact  that  he  was 
their  captive,  and  with  them  only  under  compulsion ; and 
that  thus,  with  a show  of  justice,  he  would  accomplish  his 
wicked  purpose,  and  secure  the  condemnation  and  destruc- 
tion of  this  innocent  man.  I almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  save  him  out  of  the  hands  in  which  I found  him ; 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  speedily,  or  he  would 
inevitably  be  sacrificed.  A fair  trial  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for ; because  the  accused  slave  would  not  know  the  specific 
charge  against  him,  until  he  was  brought  before  the  court ; 
and  then  he  had  no  means  of  sending  for  witnesses  twenty- 
five  miles  off;  nor,  even  if  he  had,  would  they  be  per- 
mitted to  attend.  On  arriving  at  Montego  Bay  the  follow- 
ing morning,  I immediately  consulted  with  a brother 
missionary  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency; and  we  determined  to  do  all  that  we  could  to 
rescue  the  betrayed  negro  from  the  doom  prepared  for  him, 
but  to  do  it  as  quietly  as  possible,  lest  our  interference 
should  only  accelerate  his  fate. 

Fortunately  the  assize-court  was  just  then  sitting  at 
Montego  Bay ; and,  without  loss  of  time,  we  applied  to  a 
solicitor  and  a barrister,  both  well  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  slaves,  to  get  their  opinion  on  the  case,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, retain  them  professionally  on  Malcolm’s  behalf. 
This,  however,  we  found,  could  not  be  done.  The  law  did 
not  allow  them  to  interfere  without  the  consent  of  the 
■owner  or  overseer  of  the  accused  slave,  and  also  of  a certain 
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officer  called  tlie  Defender  of  Slaves/^  whose  business  it 
was  to  conduct  the  defence  of  slaves  when  brought  to  trial. 
Our  hearts  sank  when  Ave  heard  this ; for  it  was  vain  to 
expect  that  either  of  these  parties  would  agree  to  such  an 
unprecedented  arrangement.  The  character  of  the  over- 
seer forbade  all  hope  in  that  quarter ; and  “ the  Defender 
of  Slaves/^  so  called,  who  was  himself  a weU-known 
oppressor  of  the  negro,  was  a most  unlikely  man  to  consent 
to  a mode  of  procedure  in  this  case  which  would  unavoid- 
ably imply  something  like  a reflection  upon  his  official 
integrity  or  ability.  We  were  sorely  perplexed,  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  save  an 
innocent  man  from  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled, 
and  likely  to  be  destroyed.  After  some  further  considera- 
tion, the  barrister,  who  took  a Lively  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, suggested  that,  in  connexion  with  a trial  in  which  he 
was  retained,  Malcolm  should  be  subpoenaed  as  a witness,, 
as  he  was  capable  of  giving  valuable  testimony  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  if  the  defence  should  be  called  for,  which, 
however,  he  scarcely  expected.  By  this  method  time  at  all 
events  would  be  gained,  and  something  might  providentially 
occur  to  save  the  poor  fellow^’s  life.  The  subpoena  was 
served,  and  a VTit  of  Habeas  Coi'inis  obtained,  under  which 
Malcolm  was  brought  away  from  Lucea,  and  lodged  in  the 
gaol  at  Montego  Bay,  where  I had  access  to  him  daily. 

The  trial  on  account  of  which  he  was  removed  broke 
down  at  a very  early  stage,  and  Malcolm^’s  testimony  was 
not  therefore  required ; but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  course  we  had  pursued  saved  him  from  an 
ignominious  death.  He  remained  at  Montego  Bay  several 
weeks,  unnoticed  by  the  authorities  there,  and  forgotten  by 
those  at  Lucea,  who  were  emptying  the  gaol  by  sending  its 
crowds  of  prisoners  indiscriminately  to  the  gibbet ; amongst 
whom  Malcolm  would  certainly  have  been  included,  had  he 
not  been  providentially  removed.  This  Avholesale  system  of 
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murder  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  governor.  Lord 
Eelmore,  who,  as  already  stated,  immediately  gave  directions 
that  no  more  executions  should  take  place  in  the  island 

without  his  own  warrant.  A the  overseer,  in  the  mean 

while,  was  daily  and  anxiously  expecting  that  his  victim 
would  be  sent  up  to  be  hanged  on  the  estate;  and,  long- 
ing to  gloat  over  the  spectacle,  he  at  length  lost  patience, 
and  sent  down  to  Lucea  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  delay. 
Then  it  was  that  Malcolm^s  absence  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  taken  back  to  Lucea  to  be  put  on  his  trial.  Precisely 
as  we  expected,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  company 
with  a party  of  the  insurgents  was  made  the  ground  of  his 
conviction; — that  he  was  at  the  time  a_prisoner,  and  bound, 
being  carefully  kept  out  of  sight ; — and  he  was  condemned 
to  die : which  sentence  would  have  been  carried  into  effect 
the  next  day,  but  for  the  governor's  order  staying  execu- 
tions, until  his  own  warrant  had  been  obtained;  which 
order  had  arrived  only  a few  days  before.  The  warrant 
was  withheld  in  Malcolm^s  and  other  cases.  Lord  Behnore 
refusing  to  sanction  any  further  sacrifice  of  life,  except  in 
the  one  instance  of  Samuel  Sharpe,  the  originator  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  penalty  of  death  was  commuted  to  impri- 
sonment in  the  Hanover  workhouse  for  life,  very  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  baffled  overseer. 

Over-worked  and  heavily  laden  with  chains,  kept  on  a 
scanty  and  wretched  diet,  and  subject  to  the  most  cruel 
treatment  for  some  time,  Malcohn^s  health  gradually  failed : 
but  his  quiet,  inoffensive  conduct  at  length  made  a favour- 
able impression  on  the  workhouse  authorities ; and,  on  the 
occurrence  of  a vacancy,  he  was  appointed  boatswain  to  the 
workhouse, — a situation  which,  besides  releasing  him  from 
wearing  chains,  and  giving  him  the  oversight  of  the  other 
convicts,  secured  to  him  a better  kind  of  food,  and  relief 
from  the  galling  labour  he  had  been  compelled  to  undergo. 
He  had  been  in  the  workhouse  a year  and  a half,  when  the 
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Dew  governor,  tlie  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  wlio  ever  showed  him- 
self, throughout  his  administration,  the  true  friend  of  the 
oppressed,  visited  the  establishment.  He  requested,  as  he 
had  done  in  other  places,  that  those  might  be  named  to 
him  amongst  the  convicts  whose  good  conduct  marked 
them  out  as  proper  objects  for  the  exercise  of  the  clemency 
of  the  crown : Malcolm  being  included  in  the  number,  he 
received  a free  pardon,  and  was  most  unexpectedly  restored 
to  lus  wife  and  family,  and  to  the  church  of  which  he  had 
been  a consistent  member. 

Then  it  was  that  the  viUany  of  which  the  poor  fellow 

had  been  the  victim  was  brought  to  light ; and  A only 

escaped  the  prosecution  which  would  have  been  instituted 
against  him,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  governor's  benevolent  interposition  unhap- 
pily came  too  late  to  accomplish  its  purpose  fully;  for 
Malcohn^s  constitution  had  been  much  broken  by  the  mal- 
treatment he  experienced  for  some  months  during  the  early 
part  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse.  The  irons  he 
had  been  compelled  to  wear  had  produced  wounds  in  his 
legs,  which  proved  to  be  incurable.  He  returned  home 
emaciated  and  worn  down;  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
months  sank  into  the  grave  in  peaceful  triumph  over  his 
last  enemy,  and  rejoicing  in  the  blessed  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life. 

One  of  the  friends  and  fellow-slaves  of  Malcolm,  living  on 
the  same  property,  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  him- 
self, as  he  actually  suffered  the  ignominious  death  to  which 

A had  consigned  them  both;  and  it  was  with  deep 

sorrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  that  I saw  this  martyr 
led  out,  with  eighteen  other  unfortunates,  to  be  put  to 
death,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  British  rule ! 
His  name  was  Davidson  ; and  he  was  one  of  those  slaves 

on  K Pen,  who,  under  Malcolm^s  influence,  had 

embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  become  a member  of  a 
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Wesleyan  cliurcli.  This  was  sufficient  to  mark  him  out  as 
un  object  of  hatred  and  vengeance  to  the  hardened  being  to 

whom,  unhappily,  the  destinies  of  the  K Pen  slaves 

were  committed.  He  had  stood  side  by  side  with  Malcolm 
and  several  others  in  the  defence  of  the  tyranPs  goods,  and 
the,  property  of  his  employers,  until  they  were  overpowered 
by  numbers ; and  then  they  laboured  together  to  rescue  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  contents  from  the  burning  houses. 
He,  too,  was  captured  by  the  insurgents,  and  compelled, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  accompany  them,  and  to  cook  their 
food;  until  an  opportunity  of  escape  was  presented,  of 
which  he  availed  himself.  The  overseer  sent  him  to  Lucea, 
and  had  him  tried  on  the  charge  of  helping  the  insurgents ; 
suppressing,  as  in  the  case  of  Malcolm,  the  all-important 
fact,  that  /le  was  with  them  only  as  their  prisoner,  after  he 
had  risked  his  life  to  save  the  property  of  his  masters ; and, 
without  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
against  the  base  plot  affecting  his  life,  this  Christian  negro 
was  barbarously  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  gibbet,  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  of  aU  the  other  slaves  on  the 
estate  to  which  he  belonged. 

We  received  no  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  poor  Davidson,  until  he  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  was 
about  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  following  morning.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  take  any  measures  to  save  his  life;  but 
myself  and  another  missionary  immediately  started  off  to 
the  place,  a distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  him,  if  possible.  This,  however,  was  peremp- 
torily refused,  and  we  w^ere  not  permitted  to  exchange  a 
word  with  the  doomed  slave.  We  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood all  night,  and  in  the  morning  placed  ourselves 
where  he  could  see  us,  and  be  assured  that  we  had  done 
what  we  could  to  gain  access  to  him,  and  afford  him  the 
consolation  and  counsel  he  needed.  He  recognised  us  with 
a smile,  as  he  passed,  and,  as  weU  as  his  tightly-pinioned 
H 2 
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arms  would  allow  him,  signified  his  gratification  at  our 
presence.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he 
requested  to  see  one  of  the  drivers  of  the  estate, — ^the  man 
who  had  been  the  overseer^s  instrument  in  obtaining  his 
conviction,  and  on  whose  partial  and  perjured  testimony 
liis  condemnation  had  been  secured.  He  only  wished  to 
see  him  to  assure  him  of  his  forgiveness;  but  the  driver 
would  not  come  to  him  when  sent  for.  He  then  requested 
his  wife,  about  to.  be  made  a widow,  and  who,  with  refined 
cruelty,  was  compelled  to  be  present  to  -witness  the  slaughter 
of  her  husband,  to  assure  the  driver  of  his  forgiveness; 
and  enjoined  upon  her  not  to  resent  by  any  means  what 
the  driver  had  done,  but  to  do  him  any  good  in  her  power. 
Whth  perfect  calmness  the  martp-slave  then  resigned  him- 
self to  liis  cruel  fate,  saying  with  his  last  breath,  “I  die 
innocent  of  what  has  been  laid  to  my  charge ; but  the  Lord 
Jesus  will  receive  my  spirit.'’-’  In  a few  moments  the  spirit, 
prematurely  forced  from  the  strangled  body,  passed  away  to 
share  with  the  proto-mart3rr — whose  forgiving  and  loving 
example  he  emulated,  and  whose  dying  prayer  d-w*elt  upon 
his  lips — ^the  rest  and  reward  of  those  who  have  kept  the 
faith  and  endured  to  the  end. 

William  Baillie,  the  son  of  a white  and  wealthy  pro- 
prietor whose  sad  end  has  already  been  adverted  to,  was  a 
slave  on  Georgia  estate  in  Trelawny;  and  his  moral  and 
rehgious  character  was  unimpeachable.  He  was  attached  to 
a free  woman,  whom  he  -wished  to  marry,  but  was  peremp- 
torily forbidden  to  do  so,  because  the  offspring  of  such  a 
marriage  would  be  free,  and  consequently  unprofitable  to 
the  estate.  He,  nevertheless,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
overseer,  united  himself  with  the  object  of  his  choice ; and 
this  act  of  disobedience  was  probably  one  of  the  true 
causes  of  his  being  afterwards  singled  out  as  a -victim  of 
martial  law.  By  industry  and  economy  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  his  -wife,  he  managed  to  realize  a considerable  sum. 
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In  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  purchase  his  freedom ; 
but  these  hopes  were  blighted.  He  was  a clever  workman 
as  a carpenter,  and  consequently  valuable  to  the  estate ; but 
there  was  no  law  to  render  manumission  compulsory  when 
a slave  could  procure  the  means  of  buying  his  freedom : 
therefore,  to  his  own  and  his  wife^s  great  disappointment, 
his  owners,  or  their  agents  and  representatives,  refused  to 
emancipate  him  on  any  terms. 

When  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  the  militia  awoke  up 
from  the  inertia  occasioned  by  their  fears,  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  march  to  Georgia  estate,  where  there  w^as  no 
symptom  of  revolt  whatever,  and  to  seize  upon  some  of  the 
principal  slaves.  Baillie  was  amongst  them.  No  charge 
of  insubordination  could  be  brought  against  him;  but  he 
was  a religious  man,  and  he  had  dared  to  marry  against 
the  vdll  of  the  tyrant  who  for  the  time  being  was  his  mas- 
ter. This  was  sufficient  to  mark  him  as  a dangerous  cha« 
racter  in  the  estimation  of  the  petty  despots  about  him, 
and  to  seal  his  doom.  He  was  ordered  by  a drum-head 
court-martial  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes,  and  to  be 
sent  to  Eodney-HaU  workhouse,  and  worked  in  chains  for 
the  rest  of  his  Hfe. 

This  sentence  was  carried  into  effect.  He  was  nearly 
flogged  to  death  at  Falmouth ; and,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
removed,  was  sent  to  wear  out  an  unspeakably  miserable 
existence — ^the  brevity  of  which  was  its  only  redeeming 
feature,  apart  from  the  hopes  which  religion  inspired — in 
that  horrible  den  of  torture  and  cruelty,  whose  wretched 
occupants,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  degradation  and 
suffering  of  slavery  in  its  ordinary  operations,  were  plunged 
into  a yet  deeper  profound  of  sorrow  and  bitterness,  and 
proved  that 

**  Still  in  tlie  lowest  deep  a lower  depth  was  found.” 

That  the  slaves  attached  to  religious  societies  would  be 
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exposed  to  cruel  treatment,  and  subjected  to  many  indig- 
nities and  hardships,  after  the  insurrection  was  suppressed, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  One  of  the  female  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society  rebuked  the  driver  in  the  field  for 
using  profane  language:  he  reported  this  offence  to  the 
overseer;  and  for  it  she  was  tied  to  a cocoa-nut  tree  by 
the  arms  and  legs,  in  such  a position  that  her  feet 
could  not  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  was  kept  in  that  painful 
situation  for  sixteen  hours.  She  was  then  taken  down, 
received  a severe  hogging  with  the  cart-whip,  and,  as  soon  / 
as  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  cramped  limbs,  was  sent  to 
work  in  the  field.  Another  slave,  for  merely  whistling  a 
hymn-tune,  whilst  at  work  in  the  field,  received  a dreadful 
laceration,  by  order  of  the  attorney,  to  whom  his  crime  had 
been  reported. 

A short  time  after  the  rebellion,  while  I was  residing  at 
Montego  Bay,  a gang  of  workhouse  negroes  were  employed 
in  repairing  the  road  opposite  the  house  in  which  I Hved. 

I observed  a man,  with  an  iron  collar  and  chain  fastened 
about  his  neck,  fainting  by  the  side  of  the  road,  apparently 
from  loss  of  blood,  with  which  his  shirt  and  pantaloons 
were  saturated  from  a severe  flogging  he  had  just  received. 

I called  the  driver,  and  requested  that  he  would  allow  the 
sufferer  to  come  over  to  my  house  out  of  the  scorching 
heat,  and  take  something  to  revive  him,  as  he  appeared  so 
entirely  exhausted.  He  consented;  and  when  the  man 
was  brought  over  by  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  gang,  I 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  late  disturbances  by  his  faithfulness  and  courage  in 
defence  of  his  master^s  property.  On  inquiring  what  had 
brought  him  into  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  I 
found  him,  he  told  me,  that,  on  account  of  the  cruelties 
wliich  the  overseer  had  practised  on  the  plantation  since 
the  rebellion,  many  of  the  negroes  had  fled  into  the  woods.. 
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To  revenge  this,  the  overseer  had  taken  away  or  destroyed 
every  thing  he  could  find  belonging  to  the  fugitives ; and, 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  but  merely  because  he 
had  some  dislike  to  him,  had  entered  his  house,  and  wan- 
tonly spoiled  his  few  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing, 
and  so  deprived  him  of  all  the  little  property  he  possessed, 
whilst  he  was  attending  to  his  work  on  the  estate.  On 
discovering  this  when  he  returned  home  from  his  work  the 
night  before,  he  went  to  the  overseer  to  inquire  for  what 
reason  he  had  been  so  dealt  with ; but  the  tyrant  answered 
him  only  by  cursing  him  as  a rebel  and  a sectarian,  and 
then  beat  him  severely  about  the  face  with  his  fists;  to 
which  the  poor  man^s  bruised  and  swollen  features  bore 
ample  testimony.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  overseer  had 
him  put  in  irons,  and  lodged  a complaint  against  him, 
before  a magistrate,  that  he  had  been  insolent  and  rebel- 
lious. The  magistrate  sent  him  to  the  workhouse,  and 
ordered  him  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes;  and  this 
cruel  sentence  had  just  been  executed  when  I discovered 
him  in  a fainting  condition  by  the  road-side.  In  that 
mangled  state  a collar  and  chain  had  been  fastened  about 
his  neck;  and  he  was  sent,  sick  and  exhausted,  with  his 
clothes  soaked  in  blood,  to  labour  in  the  road  under  the 
blazing  heat  of  a vertical  sun. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 


The  causes  to  wMcli  the  insurrection  may  be  attributed 
demand  attention.  The  facts  which  have  been  recorded 
will,  probably,  be  offensive  to  some  who  may  glance  over 
these  pages.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  ruling  powers 
in  J amaica  to  draw  a veil  over  the  horrors  of  that  period ; 
and  the  consequence  h^  been,  that  few,  even,  in  the  island 
itself,  have  any  thing  like  a correct  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  negro  life  was  wantonly  sacrificed,  or  of  the  cruelties 
that  were  practised,  during  and  immediately  after  "the 
reign  of  terror”  called  "martial  law.”  Whoever  may  Lift 
the  veil,  and  disclose  the  dark  doings  of  that  period,  must 
expect  to  be  vdified : for  this  has  been  invariably  the  case 
with  those  who  have  dared  to  whisper  any  of  the  secrets  of 
that  land  of  whips,  and  chains,  and  dungeons,  and  blood. 
It  is  true  that  Bruce  of  the  "Jamaica  Courant,”  and 
Dyer  of  the  Cornwall  Courier,”  by  whom  even  the  worst 
atrocities  of  slavery  were  unscrupulously  defended  and 
advocated,  are  both  gone  to  a world  where  the  maligner 
and  the  maligned,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  receive 
their  just  award : but  there  are  still  left  behind  the  hire- 
lings of  a venal  press,  who  find  their  interest  in  pandering 
to  the  worst  feelings  and  passions  of  human  nature,  and 
from  whom  the  above  details  may  be  expected  to  call  forth 
complaint  and  invective.  Erom  certain  other  parties  it  is 
probable  that  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and 
causes  of  the  slave  rebellion  wid  not  meet  with  a more 
favourable  reception.  To  some  it  wiU  be  far  from  agree- 
able, that  the  truth  should  be  plainly  and  fully  told.  But 
these  facts  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  obscurity  with  which 
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they  have  for  many  years  been  enveloped.  It  is  due  to  the 
traduced  members  and  ministers  of  .the  Wesleyan  Societies 
in  Jamaica,  that  in  these  pages  they  should  be  vindicated 
from  those  unfounded  charges  which  were  alleged  against 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  the  instigators  and  promoters  of 
the  Jamaica  insurrection. 

Immediately  after  martial  law  was  discontinued,  the 
governor  called  a meeting  of  the  Colonial  Assembly ; and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  House,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Larchin  Lynch,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the 
House  the  cause  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  amount  of 
property  destroyed.’’^  This  committee  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Lynch,  chairman;  Messrs.  King,  Watkis,  Jones, 
Beaumont,  Hilton,  Eobertson,  Cox,  Crawford,  Yates, 
Berry,  Stamp,  and  Dallas,  with  full  powers.  After  it  had 
been  sitting  for  a few  weeks,  it  was  observed  in  a daily 
paper,  The  original  formation  of  this  committee  was  very 
defective ; and  unhappily  many  subjects  have  been  brought 
before  it  which  ought  never  to  have  been  listened  to.  The 
consequences  are,  that  the  investigation  which  the  commit- 
tee had  in  view,  has  been  so  much  lost  sight  of,  that  very 
little  of  the  real  causes  of  the  rebellion  have  been  inquired 
into.'''’  These  remarks  were  just.  It  was  composed  of 
men  who,  with  only  two  exceptions,  had  already  made  up 
their  minds  to  lay  the  blame  upon  missionaries  of  different 
denominations,  and  upon  the  British  government.  Before 
the  inquiry  commenced,  nay,  before  the  committee  was 
appointed,  almost  every  man  that  composed  it  had  publicly 
branded  the  missionaries  as  the  authors  of  the  rebellion. 
To  inquire  into,  and  search  out,  the  true  causes  of  the 
insurrection,  was  not,  therefore,  the  object  wliich  these 
men  really  had  in  view ; but  to  find  out  or  invent  means 
for  supporting  the  opinions  and  statements  to  which  they 
were  already  publicly  committed. 

If  they  had  desired  to  trace  the  origin,  and  fairly  lay 
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open  the  causes,  of  the  rebellion,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  easy  for  them  to  do.  They  might  have  had  before 
them  the  very  man  who  never  scrupled  to  acknowledge 
himself,  when  questioned,  as  the  sole  originator  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  several  others  of  the  principal  conspirators ; or 
they  might  have  called  up  those  to  whom  the  confessions 
of  these  unhappy  men  were  freely  made.  But  this  would 
have  defeated  their  purpose:  they  wished  to  blacken  the 
innocent,  and  not  to  find  out  the  guilty ; and  therefore  was 
this  committee  particularly  careful  to  summon  only  such 
persons  to  give  evidence  before  them,  as,  they  knew,  would 
utter  just  such  statements  as  they  required. 

Even  the  evidence  which  they  did  get  was  altered  in 
some  cases  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  Mr.  Beaumont, 
himself  a member  of  the  committee,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  openly  accused  the  chairman  and 
others  of  that  committee  with  having  garbled  the  evidence 
taken  before  them.’’^  Mr.  Dewar,  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined,  complained  of  a want  of  accuracy  in  taking  down 
his  evidence,  and  charged  the  committee  with  having 
‘^altered  his  language.'’^  This  of  itself  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  that 
committee,  and  induce  every  candid  man  to  look  upon  all 
that  emanated  from  it  as  spurious  or  suspicious.  Some  of 
the  evidence,  I know,  and  that  which  was  most  important, 
as  it  went  directly  to  show  how,  and  when,  and  where  the 
rebellion  originated,  was  entirely  suppressed.  This  evi- 
dence, in  writing,  duly  authenticated,  was  forwarded  to  the 
conunittee  by  a gentleman  high  in  authority ; but  it  tended 
directly  to  remove  the  blame  of  causing  the  revolt  from  the 
missionaries,  and  to  fix  it  upon  the  foolish  proceedings  of 
the  colonists  themselves ; and  therefore  it  was  dishonestly 
kept  back,  and  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  it  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  The  only  two  members  of  that  committee 
who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a fuU  and  fair  investigation 
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of  the  entire  case^  were  never  permitted  to  know  that  such 
papers  were  in  existence. 

In  due  time  the  Beport  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Assembly ; and  it  was  precisely  such  a document  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a body  of  men.  To  what  degree  of 
credit  it  was  entitled,  the  readers  of  the  preceding  state- 
ment wiU  be  able  to  judge.  It  contains  a little  truth  with 
a large  admixture  of  falsehood.  The  following  is  a copy  of 
it: — 

“ Mk.  Speaker, — Your  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of,  and  injury  sustained  by,  the  recent  rebellion  among  the  slaves  in  this 
island,  report, — that  they  have  taken  the  examination,  on  oath,  of  various 
persons ; which  examinations,  with  the  original  documents  sent  down  to  the 
House  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  and 
referred  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  sundry  other  documents  respecting  the 
late  rebellion,  accompany  this  Keport. 

“ Your  committee  express  it  as  their  opinion,  and  do  report  the  same  to 
the  House,  that  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  late  rebellion  among  the 
slaves  in  this  island,  are  as  follow ; — 

“The  primary  and  most  powerful  cause  arose  from  an  evil  excitement 
created  in  the  minds  of  our  slaves  generally  by  the  unceasing  and  uncon- 
stitutional interference  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  with  our  local  legislature, 
in  regard  to  the  passing  of  laws  for  their  government ; with  the  intemperate 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  present  ministers,  as  weU  aS  other  indi- 
viduals in  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament,  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery;  such  discussions,  coupled  with  the  false  and  wicked 
reports  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  having  been  industriously  circulated  by 
the  aid  of  the  press  throughout  this  island,  as  well  as  the  British  empire. 

“ Secondly,  from  a delusive  expectation,  produced  among  the  whole  of 
the  slave  population  by  the  machinations  of  crafty  and  evil-disposed  persons, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  excitement,  imposed  upon  their 
disturbed  imaginations,  that  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas ; and,  in 
the  event  of  freedom  being  withheld  from  them,  ‘ they  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  for  it.’ 

“ Thirdly,  from  a mischievous  abuse  existing  in  the  system  adopted  by 
different  religious  sects  in  this  island  termed  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Moravians ; by  their  recognising  gradations  of  ranks  among  such  of  our 
slaves  as  had  become  converts  to  their  doctrines,  whereby  the  less  ambitious 
and  more  peaceable  among  them  were  made  the  dupes  of  the  artful  and  the 
intelligent,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  preachers  of  these  particular  sects. 
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to  fill  the  higher  offices  iu  their  chapels,  under  the  denomination  of  ‘ rulers, 
leaders,  helpers,  and  elders/ 

“ And,  lastly,  the  public  discussions  of  the  free  inhabitants  here,  conse- 
quent upon  the  continued  suggestions  made  by  the  king’s  ministers,  regard- 
ing further  measures  of  amelioration  to  be  introduced  into  the  slave-code  of 
this  island,  and  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  religious  sects  called  Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Moravians,  (but  more  particularly  the  sect 
termed  Baptists,)  which  had  the  effect  of  producing,  in  the  minds  of  the 
slaves,  a belief  that  they  could  not  serve  both  a temporal  aud  a spiritual 
master,  thereby  occasioning  them  to  resist  the  lawful  authority  of  their 
temporal,  under  the  delusion  of  rendering  themselves  more  acceptable  to  a 
spiritual,  master. 

“Your  committee  further  report,  that  the  injury  sustained  by  the  late 
rebellion,  by  the  slaves  wilfully  setting  fire  to  buildings,  grass  and  cane- 
ficlds,  robbery  and  plunder  of  every  description ; damage  done  to  the  pre- 
sent and  succeeding  crops,  loss  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  besides  those  killed 
in  suppressing  such  rebellion,  and  executed  after  trial  as  incendiaries, 
rebels,  and  murderers, — has  been  ascertained,  by  means  of  commissioners 
appointed  under  an  order  of  the  House,  and  by  their  detailed  returns  made 
to  the  committee  in  conformity  with  such  order,  to  amount  to  the  following 


Bums  of  money ; viz., — 

JB.  s.  d. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  James,  the  sum  of 611,990  0 0 

In  the  parish  of  Hanover,  the  sum  of  393,291  15  0 

In  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  the  sum  of  ...  29,847  0 0 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  sum  of 20,528  9 7 

In  the  pai-ish  of  Trclawny,  the  sum  of  4,960  7 6 


£1,062,617  12  1 


Amount  of  injui-y  sustained  in  the  county  of 

Cornwall...*. 1,062,617  12  1 

Amount  of  injmy  sustained  in  the  county  of 

Middlesex  46,305  16  8 

Amount  of  injury  sustained  in  the  county  of 

Surrey 2,705  0 0 


£1,111,628  8 9 


“To  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of  £165,000,  being  the  expense 
incurred  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  during  the  period  martial  law  was  in 
force,  and  of  another  expense,  not  yet  ascertained,  which  has  accrued  since 
martial  law  ceased,  being  the  pay  and  rations  of  a portion  of  the  Maroons, 
ss  well  as  detachments  of  the  island  militia,  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
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rebellions  slaves  wbo  have  not  yet  surrendered  themselves,  hut  remain  out, 
and  are  sheltered  amongst  the  almost  inaccessible  forests  and  fastnesses  in 
the  interior  districts  of  this  island.’* 

Had  there  been  a tittle  of  trustworthy  evidence  to  show 
that  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  who 
were  referred  to  in  the  Eeport,  had  tended  in  any  degree  to 
promote  the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  want  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  island  authorities, 
civil  or  military,  to  use  it  against  them,  and  bring  them  to 
condign  punishment.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  against 
Messrs.  Burchell,  Ehiibb,  and  Gardner,  Baptist  mission- 
aries. The  biU  against  Mr.  Burchell  was  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury;  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Knibb  was  drop- 
ped for  want  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  and  never  brought 
into  court  at  all;  and  Mr.  Gardner  was  honourably 
acquitted.  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  a Moravian  missionary,  was  tried 
by  court-martial:  he  also  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Box,  a 
Wesleyan  missionary,  was  apprehended,  and  his  private 
papers  were  seized  and  examined ; but  he  was  discharged, 
as  nothing  could  be  alleged  against  him.  These  facts, 
whilst  they  indicate  the  anxiety  of  the  colonists  to  crimi- 
nate the  missionaries,  if  possible,  show  also  their  utter 
inabihty  to  prove  any  thing  whatever  against  them ; and 
the  results  stand  as  a triumphant  refutation  of  the  Eeport 
of  the  Eebellion  Committee,  so  far  as  the  missionaries  are 
concerned.  None  who  know  what  the  Jamaica  planters 
then  were,  can  doubt  that,  if  that  Eeport  had  been  true, 
those  persons  whose  teaching  had  been  of  a seditious  cha- 
racter, as  alleged,  would  certainly  have  been  punished,  as 
there  was  in  existence  a law  by  which  it  was  constituted  a 
crime  punishable  with  death  to  do  any  thing  which  a 
J amaica  jury  could  construe  as  an  attempt  to  stir  up  the 
slaves  to  insurrection  or  rebellion. 

As  soon  as  the  Eeport  of  the  Eebellion  Committee 
appeared  in  print,  a mixed  meeting  of  Wesleyan  mission- 
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aries  and  laymen  was  called,  to  take  it  into  consideration. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  wliicli 
we  give  at  length,  as  showing  that  the  missionaries  chal- 
lenged their  traducers  to  the  proof ; these  resolutions  being 
advertised  in  the  island  newspapers,  and  sent  to  all  the 
principal  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  colony.  The 
other  religious  bodies  who  were  traduced  in  the  Eeport, 
also  vindicated  themselves  in  a similar  manner. 

“Kingston,  May  Ylth,  1832. 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  of  the  leaders  of  their 
respective  Societies,  in  this  island,  convened  hy  the  chairman  of  the  district, 
and  held  in  the  Parade  Chapel,  this  10th  day  of  May,  1832,  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Hon, 
House  of  Assembly,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  late  rebellion,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved, — 

“1.  That  we  have  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Hon.  House  of  Assembly  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  late  rebellion  in 
this  island ; and  perceive,  with  great  surprise  and  indignation,  the  unworthy 
attempt  which  is  made  to  implicate  us,  and  our  people,  as  the  promoters  of 
the  same. 

“ 2.  That  as  neither  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  nor  the  leaders  in  their 
Societies,  were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  instigating,  or  in  any  way 
aiding  in,  the  late  rebellion,  we  consider  the  aforesaid  Report,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  utterly  false  and  unfounded;  nearly  aU 
the  leaders  being  respectable  free  persons,  most  of  whom  are  themselves 
owners  of  slaves. 

“ 3.  That  as  the  Report  aforesaid  is  calculated  to  bring  our  system  into 
disrepute,  by  asserting  that  it  affords  facilities  for  exciting  rebellion  among 
the  slaves,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  maintain  that  our  system  is 
scriptural,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  peace  and  good  order  among 
all  classes  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  whether  free  or  slaves ; and  that  nothing 
contraiy  to  this  can  be  proved  against  it ; that,  therefore,  the  said  Report  is 
a gross  calumny,  not  only  upon  ourselves  and  people  in  this  island,  but  also 
upon  the  body  to  which  we  belong. 

“4.  That,  being  conscious  of  our  own  innocence,  and  of  the  praiseworthy 
conduct  of  the  members  of  our  Societies  in  this  island,  during  the  late  dis- 
turbances, we  consider  it  our  imperative  duty  to  protest,  in  the  most  public 
and  solemn  manner,  both  here,  and  in  Great  Britain,  against  the  charges 
preferred  against  us  in  the  Report  aforesaid ; and  also  against  the  conduct  of 
the  individuals  who  could  make  such  a wanton  attack  upon  our  character 
without  allowing  us  an  opportunity  of  self-vindication. 
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" 5.  That  the  assertion  contained  in  the  aforesaid  Report,  that  the 
, preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  is  calculated  to  mislead 
the  mini  of  the  slaves  on  the  subject  of  ‘ lawful  authority,’  is  unworthy  our 
serious  consideration,  the  ability  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  to  expound  and 
enforce  the  holy  Scriptures  having  been  decided  by  a competent  authority ; 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  can  be  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  the  thousands 
of  their  hearers  throughout  the  island. 

“ 6.  That  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  expressly  to  state,  that  there  are 
no  gradations  of  rank  recognised  in  our  Societies,  in  connexion  with  the 
slaves  in  this  colony,  but  members  and  leaders,  of  whom  we  entertain  the 
highest  opinion,  and  whose  conduct  is  unimpeachable. 

“7.  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  all  present  on  behalf  of  our 
Societies  in  this  island ; and  that  a copy  of  them,  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  this  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the  seventeen  missionaries,  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  leaders,  attached  to  our  Societies,  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Behnore. 

“ 8.  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  three  of  the  island  news- 
papers, and  that  a copy  be  transmitted,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  our 
Missionary  Committee  in  London,  and  by  them  presented  to  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  in  any  way  which  to  them  may  appear  the  most 
acceptable. 

“{Signed)  Thomas  Pennock,  Chairman. 

“Thomas  Murray,  Secretary'' 

Several  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  at  a very  early 
period  after  tidings  of  the  insurrection  reached  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  waited  on  the  governor,  and  expressed 
their  readiness  to  submit  to  any  investigation  that  it  might 
be  deemed  proper  to  institute  with  regard  to  themselves  and 
their  Societies.  But  his  excellency  assured  them  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  such  investigation,  as  he  had 
received  no  information  whatever  implicating  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries  or  their  congregations.  I was  present  myself, 
the  day  before  martial  law  was  discontinued,  and  heard  Col. 
Lawson — who,  in  the  absence  of  the  major-general  of  the 
district,  acted  as  the  commander-in-chief  at  Montego  Bay 
— declare  that  nothing  had  occurred  on  which  any  charge 
•<!Ould  be  founded  against  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  or 
their  people." 

Some  of  the  island  newspapers  roundly  charged  upon  the 
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Methodist  preachers  the  guilt  of  instigating  the  slaves  to 
rebellion.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  editor  of  the  ^"Courant,"  on  the 
south,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  the  editor  of  the  Cornwall  Courier,^^ 
on  the  north,  side  of  the  island,  both  of  whom  had  for  some 
years  before  manifested  the  intensest  malignity,  especially 
towards  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  indulged  in  the  most 
bitter  invective,  and  openly  called  upon  the  planters  to 
murder  these  instructors  of  the  negroes.  Language  like  the 
following  issued  from  the  press  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  papers  from  day  to  day : — Alluding  to  missionaries, 
and  confidently  assuming  and  asserting  that  they  had  insti- 
gated the  slaves  to  revolt,  it  was  said,  Shooting  is,  how- 
ever, too  honourable  a death  for  men  whose  conduct  has 
occasioned  so  much  bloodshed,  and  the  loss  of  so  much 
property.  There  are  fine  hanging  woods  in  St.  Jameses  and 
Trelawny ; and  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  bodies  of  aU 
the  ]\Iethodist  preachers  who  may  be  convicted  of  sedition 
may  diversify  the  scene.  After  this,  our  hostility  even  to 
men  so  reckless  of  blood,  carnage,  and  slaughter,  shall 
cease.'’^  It  was  the  appearance  of  such  articles  as  these, 
and  the  just  apprehension  that  these  sanguinary  counsels 
would  be  too  readily  followed  by  many  of  the  prejudiced 
and  unprincipled  men  who  were  the  chief  readers  of  these 
papers,  that  led  the  missionaries  to  demand  at  the  hands  of 
his  excellency  a fair  investigation. 

No  charge  was  ever  made  against  a Wesleyan  missionary 
as  having  been  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  promoting 
the  insurrection,  except  in  general  terms  in  the  columns  of 
these  newspapers,  and  by  the  EebeUion  Committee  in  their 
Eeport : but  upon  what  specific  acts  the  charge  contained 
in  the  Eeport  was  founded,  has  never  been  made  to  appear. 
One  only  of  the  concoctors  of  that  Eeport  survives  to 
explain  the  matter.  They  aU,  with  one  exception, — and 
he,  as  the  junior  member  of  the  Committee,  had  probably 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it, — many  years  ago  passed 
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away  to  give  an  account  to  Him  wlio  is  “the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead.^’* 

* A singular  fatality  attenled  the  men  who  formed  the  Rebellion  Com- 
mittee, and  abused  the  authority  with  which  they  were  intrusted  for  such 
wicked  purposes, — attempting  as  they  did  to  blacken  the  fair  fame,  and  mis- 
represent the  labours,  of  those  whose  only  crime  lay  in  their  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  negro.  A few  years  only  had 
elapsed,  after  they  sat  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  to  do  this  evil  work ; 
and,  though  mostly  men  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood,  they  had  all, 
with  the  single  exception  referred  to,  disappeared  from  among  men.  The 
chairman  of  that  celebrated  Committee,  L.  L.,  a few  months  after,  secretly 
left  the  island,  a defanlter  to  a large  amount  with  regard  to  property 
intmsted  to  him  as  a Master  in  Chancery,  and  finished  his  career  by  lifting 
his  hand  against  his  own  life.  Another,  Mr.  S.,  during  the  following  year, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a dnel  by  a third  member  of  that  Committee,  and, 
after  lingering  for  eight  days,  died  in  consequence ; the  survivor  not  long 
after  being  frozen  to  death  on  a coach,  while  travelling  in  Europe.  A fourth 
member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  B.,  met  his  death  in  a singular  manner.  A 
family  dispute  occurred,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  son,  a minister  of  reli- 
gion, protesting  against  the  introduction  of  his  father’s  concnbine  at  table 
while  he  was  present.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrel  that  ensued,  the  father 
struck  the  son  on  the  mouth,  and  wounded  his  own  hand  against  the  teeth. 
The  wound,  at  first  slight,  afterwards  inflamed,  and  finally  terminated  in 
gangrene  and  death.  Another,  while  entertaining  a party  at  his  house, 
left  the  table  death-struck,  and  in  a few  hours  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

While  musing  on  these  occurrences,  I have  sometimes  thought  of  those 
words  of  holy  Scripture,  “ He  ordaineth  His  arrows  against  the  persecutors.” 
Four  of  the  five  men  to  whose  cases  I have  adverted  were,  beyond  question, 
the  most  virulent  and  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the  missionaries  among  ail 
that  were  on  the  Committee. 
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AIuch  was  said  concerning  confessions  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  insurgent  slaves  who  were  convicted  and 
executed ; but  not  one  instance  of  the  kind,  affecting  mis- 
sionaries of  any  denomination,  was  ever  made  public,  so 
authenticated  as  to  impart  to  it  the  slightest  air  of  proba- 
bility. Vague  general  charges  were  all  that  were  put  forth ; 
and  tiiese,  every  one  knows,  it  is  easy  to  make.  They  were 
the  fabrications  of  mendacious  newspaper-editors,  or  their 
equally  mendacious  correspondents.  Because  so  much  was 
spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  of  these  confessions,” 
so  called,  I made  it  my  business  carefully  to  interrogate  all 
the  misguided  and  unfortunate  insurgents,  with  whom  I 
could  get  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  insurrection;  and,  without  a single  exception, 
they  agreed  in  falsifying  the  accusations  preferred  against 
missionaries  in  the  public  journals.  Amongst  these  I had 
opportunities  of  examining  Samuel  Sharpe,  Edward  Hylton, 
Dove,  and  Gardner, — all  of  them  principal  chiefs, — and 
many  others  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion. 

In  a former  chapter  I have  incidentally  given  one  instance, 
that  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  militia-officers  sought  to  extort  evidence,  crimi- 
natory of  religious  teachers,  from  the  rebel  slaves  who  feU 
into  their  hands.*  The  following  account  was  published  in 
Jamaica  soon  after  the  insurrection,  and  its  truth  was  never 
called  in  question  : ‘‘  Dr.  T.,  at  Lucea,  addressing  a negro 
prisoner,  said,  ^Did  not  Mr.  Burchell  tell  you  to  rebel 


* See  p.  30. 
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Prisoner : ^ISTo,  Sir.^  Dr.  T. ; ' Tell  me  the  truth  : — con- 
fess that  he  told  you  so,  or  ITl  blow  your  brains  out/ — 
clapping  the  muzzle  of  a pistol  to  the  man^s  head.  Moved 
by  so  urgent  an  appeal,  the  prisoner  retracted  his  previous 
denial  of  Mr.  Burchell^s  guilt,  and  made  answer,  ' Hi,  for 
true,  massa ! Me  just  memba ! Night  before  him  go  away, 
him  tell  we  sinting  tan  so  / meaning,  ‘ He  told  us  some- 
thing of  that  kind.”^  Such  was  the  rebefs  confession,  and 
such  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  elicited." 

Mr.  Burchell  was  apprehended  immediately  on  his  arrival 
from  England,  a few  days  after  the  outbreak  occurred,  and 
kept  a close  prisoner  for  some  time  on  board  a ship  of  war. 
After  his  papers  had  been  seized  and  examined,  and  every 
cfPort  to  criminate  him  had  failed,  he  was  released ; the 
custos  of  St.  James,  to  whom  the  examination  of  the  papers 
found  in  Mr.  Burchell^s  possession  had  been  intrusted, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  legal  evidence  to  implicate  the 
missionary.  On  learning  that  the  most  envenomed  feehngs 
were  cherished  against  him  by  the  whites,  and  that  he  could 
not  land  without  the  greatest  risk,  Mr.  Burchell  resolved  to 
leave  the  shores  of  Jamaica  in  an  American  brig,  and 
engaged  his  passage  accordingly.  Immediately  on  this 
becoming  known  on  shore,  it  was  determined  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  his  departure  should  be  prevented ; and  he 
was  consequently  very  soon  apprehended  on  a warrant 
issued  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  charged  on  the  affidavit 
of  Samuel  Stennett,  a young  man  of  colour  connected  with 
the  Baptist  Society,  to  the  effect  that  he,  Mr.  BurcheU  had 
said  to  him,  Stennett,  and  other  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Baptist  Society,  that  they  were  to  go  amongst  the  negroes 
in  the  country,  and  tell  them  that  freedom  was  theirs,  and 
they  must  fight  for  it,  and  they  would  get  it,"  &c.  Some 
of  the  statements  in  the  affidavit  were  also  made  to  impli- 
cate Mr.  Gardner,  and  other  missionaries.  On  the  evidence 
thus  obtained  from  Stennett,  who  had  himself  taken  part 
I 2 
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in  tlie  revolt,  Mr.  Burcliell  was  committed  to  Montego-Bay 
gaol. 

A few  days  after  this,  Stennett,  who  was  kept  a close 
prisoner  in  the  gaol,  and  was  not  therefore  accessible  to  any 
external  influence,  having  endured  great  agony  of  mind,  and 
become  the  very  image  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  sent  for 
a gentleman  in  the  town,  and  voluntarily  declared  that  he 
had  sworn  falsely  against  the  missionaries,  and  that  he  had 
heen  bribed  to  do  so.  His  statement  was  taken  down  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Manderson,  one  of  the  magistrates,  a 
coloured  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  and  put  into  the 
form  of  an  affidavit ; and  it  alleged,  that  the  affidavit  made 
by  him  against  the  Baptist  missionaries  Thomas  BurcheH 
and  Brancis  Gardner  which  led  to  their  conflnement  in  gaol, 
was  false  and  vmjust;  that  he  had  never  heard  from  them 
such  things  as  he  had  sworn  against  them ; that  he  was 
instigated  to  do  so  by  Messrs.  George  D.,  George  M.  B.  L., 
jun.,  Joseph  B.,  and  William  C.  M.,”  (giving  the  names  at 
length  of  four  militia-officers,  aU  well-known  residents  in  or 
near  the  town,) — "the  former  of  whom  assured  him  he 
would  be  well  looked  upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  place, 
that  the  country  would  give  him  £10  per  annum,  and  that 
he,  George  D.,  would  make  it  £50 ; that  he  is  induced  to 
make  this  declaration  to  relieve  his  conscience,  as  he  knows 
nothing  against  the  said  missionaries ; and  that  he  never 
joined  the  Baptist  Society,  as  a member,  until  after  Mr. 
BurcheU  left  the  country."  This  was  read  over  to  him  in 
the  magistrates^  court,  in  the  presence  of  three  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  thus  implicated  in  the  charge  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  and  of  several  magistrates ; and,  when  abused 
and  threatened  by  them,  he  persisted  in  affirming  that  the 
affidavit  to  which  he  was  about  to  swear,  and  not  the  former 
one,  contained  the  real  truth.  Before  the  court  he  also 
appealed  to  the  three  men  themselves,  and  said  boldly. 

You  know  that  you  did  as  I have  stated,  and  you  cannot 
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deny  it ; and  yon,  Mr.  D.,  Mr.  M.,  and  Mr.  B.,  were  the 
first  persons  that  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  ofiPered  me 
money  if  I would  do  it.^^ 

The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Burchell,  founded  on  Stennetf  s 
affidavit,  of  course,  proved  a failure ; but  an  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred  in  connexion  with  it,  which  may  be  related 
as  illustrative  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  Jamaica  grand 
jurors  regarding  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
missionaries.  A message  was  sent  to  the  presiding  judge, 
intimating  that  the  grand  jury  wished  for  some  advice  from 
his  honour,  concerning  an  indictment  then  before  them. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  grand  inquest  having  presented 
themselves  in  court,  the  foreman  stated  that  they  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed  with  the  bill  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bur- 
cheU,  as  the  only  witness  to  support  it  had  confessed  him- 
self perjured.  Gentlemen,'^  said  the  chief  justice,  ^‘1 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  : it  is  for  you  to  judge 
of  the  credibility  of  any  witness  in  support  of  a bill.  If  it 
were  a point  of  law  upon  which  you  sought  my  advice,  I 
would  be  happy  to  give  it  to  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; 
but  tMs  rests  entirely  with  yourselves.  If  you  wish  my 
advice  as  an  individual,  I would  say  without  hesitation, 
that  a person  who  has  confessed  himself  perjured  is  not 
entitled  to  credit,  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
receive  his  testimony.'^^  One  of  the  jurors  then  addressed 
the  attorney-general,  and  inquired  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  bill,  as  there  was  no  other  witness  to  support  it. 

Gentlemen,^^  said  the  attorney-general,  '^you  must  do 
with  it  as  you  would  with  any  other  bill ; — ^throw  it  out ; 
write  on  it.  Ignoramus!^  "But,^^  said  this  enlightened 
juror,  “how  can  we  ignore  a bill  when  there  is  no  evidence 
before  us  to  support  it 

Mr.  Burchell  was  of  necessity  set  at  liberty,  but  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  at  the  hands  of  a white  mob,  and 
was  saved  only  by  the  personal  intrepidity  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
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Tuckett,,  tlie  acting  ckief  justice.  The  examples  we  have 
given  are  only  a few  out  of  scores  of  instances  in  which 
confessions  ” were  extorted  by  the  most  unworthy  means 
from  slaves  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection ; and 
they  prove  nothing  but  the  baneful  effect  of  slavery^  in 
blighting  every  humane  feeling  and  honourable  principle  in 
the  breasts  of  many  of  those  whites  who  had  to  do  with  the 
accursed  thing. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  a German  Moravian  missionary, 
furnishes  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
measures  resorted  to,  for  procuring  evidence  against  mis- 
sionaries ; while  it  shows  the  barbarity  and  viUany  of  those 
who,  as  militia-officers,  rioted  in  the  plenitude  of  irrespon- 
sible power,  and  controlled  the  lives  and  destinies  of  their 
feUow-men.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  arrested  at  his  own  house,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  EHzabeth,  by  some  thirty  or  forty  militia- 
men and  their  officers,  and  dragged  away  from  home  with- 
out having  time  allowed  him  to  get  a change  of  apparel,  or 
take  leave  of  his  wife  and  family.  The  first  thing  which 
they  did  after  liis  arrest  was  to  hurry  him  away  to  another 
parish,  at  a considerable  distance  from  his  home,  where  he 
could  not,  "without  the  utmost  difficulty,  obtain  for  his 
defence,  against  the  charges  which  might  be  alleged  against 
him,  the  testimony  of  persons  who  knew  him,  and  attended 
his  ministry.  His  wife  found  means  to  send  a small  bundle 
after  him,  containing  a change  of  apparel,  which,  as  a 
favour,  he  was  permitted  to  receive. 

Arrived  at  MandeviUe,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  many 
miles  from  aU  his  friends,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  organ- 
loft  of  the  parish  church,  with  four  soldiers  to  watch  over 
him,  and  forbidden  to  move,  or  to  speak  a word  with  the 
sentinels.  Wearied  with  the  long  journey  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  take,  he  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  had 
begun  to  sleep,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  demand,  Pri- 
soner, give  me  your  bundle."’^  The  bundle  was  examined,, 
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and  returned  to  him ; but  no  sooner  had  he  lain  down  and 
begun  to  sleep,  than  he  was  again  aroused  with  the  demand. 

Prisoner,  hand  me  your  bundle.^^  This  was  repeated  so 
often,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  only  done  to  tanta- 
lize him,  and  prevent  his  obtaining  the  rest  which  his 
exhausted  frame  required.  At  length  one  of  the  tormentors, 
making  the  observation  that  such  a rascal  did  not  want  a 
pillow,  took  away  the  bundle,  and  scattered  the  contents 
about,  where  the  imprisoned  missionary  dared  not  move  to 
pick  them  up.  By  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  sentinels  he 
afterwards  obtained  his  property.  Por  twenty-four  hours 
they  kept  him  without  food  or  water.  When  he  remon- 
strated against  such  barbarity,  food  was  handed  to  him ; 
but  it  had  been  wantonly  thrown  in  the  dirt,  and  was  so 
covered  with  grit  and  filth,  that  he  could  eat  only  a small 
portion  of  it.  He  had  to  complain  a second  time  of  being 
kept  a whole  day  without  food,  when  it  was  excused  as  an 
oversight  by  the  very  officer  who  was  looking  after  him 
every  half-hour  of  the  day. 

After  having  been  kept  several  days  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  were  to  be  preferred 
against  him,  one  evening  he  was  informed  by  the  deputy 
judge-advocate  that  his  trial  would  take  place  the  following 
day  for  rebellion  and  rebellious  conspiracy He  inquired 
what  he  would  be  permitted  to  do  in  his  defence;  and 
was  distinctly  informed  that  he  could  lay  before  the  court- 
martial  whatever  documents  he  might  be  able  to  produce, 
but  he  would  not  he  allowed  to  call  any  witnesses.  This, 
of  course,  was  depriving  him  of  all  opportunity  of  defending 
himself;  for,  to  accomplish  his  ruin,  it  was  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  ruffianly  men  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen, 
that  they  had  taken  care  to  remove  him  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  holding  communication  with  those  who  might 
be  induced  to  give  testimonials  on  his  behalf.  However,  it 
providentially  occurred  that  a gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
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obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  and  informed 
him,*  that  he  had  the  unquestionable  right  of  producing 
witnesses,  and  that  what  had  been  told  him  to  the  contrary 
was  only  a part  of  the  diabolical  plot  laid  for  his  destruc- 
tion; at  the  same  time  tendering  his  services  to  go  and 
summon  to  his  aid  whatever  friends  Mr.  Pfeiffer  might 
wish  to  be  brought  forward. 

This  was  only  a few  hours  before  the  trial  was  to  com- 
mence ; but  so  well  was  the  time  improved,  that  a respect- 
able array  of  witnesses  w^as  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the 
injured  missionary  by  the  time  the  case  came  on.  Por 
nine  days  the  court-martial  sat  on  the  trial  of  that  perse- 
cuted man ; and  such  was  the  weight  of  testimony  brought 
to  rebut  the  charges  against  him,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  pronounce  him  “Not  Guilty,^^  although  two  officers  of 
the  court  clamoured  for  his  death.  Of  the  witnesses 
brought  forward  to  criminate  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  two  women  after- 
wards offered  to  make  affidavit  that  they  were  bribed  to  swear 
away  his  life.  Their  freedom  was  promised  them,  with  a 
doubloon  in  money,  and  a certain  quantity  of  land,  if  they 
would  swear  that  he  had  preached  freedom  to  them.  The 
barbarities  inflicted  upon  this  unoffending  minister  of  Christ 
by  the  wTetclies  into  whose  power  he  was  thus  thrown, 
after  all,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  exposure  to  sun 
and  rain,  and  the  sufferings,  privations  and  cruel  anxieties 
to  w'hich  he  was  subjected,  brought  on  a serious  illness, 
which  placed  his  life  in  jeopardy  for  six  months. 

The  chapel  adjoining  my  residence  at  Lucea  being  occu- 
pied as  a guard-house,  and  my  family  rendered  very  un- 
comfortable by  the  insolence  and  turbulence  of  the  militia 
stationed  there,  as  soon  as  I found  it  practicable  to  do  so, 

* Mr.  Pfeiffer,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a German,  therefore  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  English  law  as  an  Englishman  might  be 
supposed  to  be  in  similar  circumstances. 
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I removed  them  to  Montego  Bay.  During  my  stay  at  the 
latter  place,  Mr.  Miller,  the  major-general  of  the  district, 
requested  Messrs.  Murray,  Knibb,  and  myself  to  undertake 
the  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  rebel  chiefs,  then 
in  custody,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  true  causes 
and  origin  of  the  insurrection,  that  the  information  might 
be  communicated  to  the  Eebellion  Committee  of  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly,  appointed  to  make  investigation  into  the 
whole  of  the  unhappy  occurrences  connected  therewith. 
We  consented  to  do  this ; distinctly  stipulating,  however, 
that  the  information  obtained  by  our  means  should  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  its  inquiries ; and  that  it  should  not  In  any 
case  be  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  prejudice 
either  of  the  informants  themselves,  or  others  whom  they 
might  implicate.  This  being  agreed  to,  several  of  the 
insurgents  were  brought  to  us  at  Mr.  Miller’s  lodgings, 
where  we  had  a lengthened  conversation  with  them ; and 
they  freely  and  cheerfully  gave  us  all  the  information  in 
their  power.  Others  we  saw  in  gaol,  having  free  access 
given  to  us  by  the  authority  of  the  major-general.  The 
lives  of  those  whom  we  examined  were  spared,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  thus  communicated,  with  the 
exception  of  Col.  Gardner,  whom  it  was  intended  also  to 
spare;  but  the  local  authorities,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  major-general,  and  indignant  that  one  who 
had  taken  such  a leading  part  in  the  revolt  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  with  comparative  impunity,  brought  the 
unfortunate  man  to  trial,  and  hurried  him  to  the  gallows, 
before  any  measures  could  be  employed  to  save  him,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  governor’s  instructions  to  submit  to 
him  for  confirmation  all  capital  sentences  that  might  be 
passed  on  criminals.  Mr.  Mdler  faithfully  kept  his  engage- 
ment, and  made  no  other  use  of  the  information  we  obtained 
than  to  lay  it  before  the  Eebellion  Committee : but  all  this 
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important  evidence  was  suppressed  by  that  Committee^ 
evidently  for  tire  purpose  of  enabling  them,  with  greater 
plausibility,  in  its  absence,  unjustly  to  criminate  those 
teachers  of  religion  whose  influence  with  the  slaves  they 
regarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  fear. 

Edward  Hylton,  one  of  the  original  conspirators,  whose 
life  was  spared,  gave  us  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  insuiTection : — During  the  year  1831,  (he  could  not 
tell  the  month,)  he  received  a message  at  Mountain  Spring 
from  Sam  Sharpe,  desiring  him  to  meet  him  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  night  at  the  house  of  Johnson,  at  Eetrieve 
estate  in  St.  James.  Tliis  was  the  Colonel  Johnson  who 
led  the  attack,  and  was  killed,  at  Montpelier.  Hylton 
neglected  to  obey  the  summons ; and  a few  days  afterwards 
was  sternly  rebuked  by  Sharpe,  when  he  met  with  him  at 
Montego  Bay,  for  not  going  to  Retrieve.  Sharpe  then 
told  him  that  he  had  something  very  particular  to  com- 
municate, and  requested  that  Hylton  would  meet  him  and 
several  other  persons  the  following  week  at  Retrieve.  At 
the  time  appointed  Hylton  went  to  Retrieve,  where  he  met 
with  Sharpe,  Johnson,  and  others  whom  he  named.  After 
they  had  held  a prayer-meeting,  most  of  the  people  went 
away,  Sharpe,  Johnson,  Hylton,  and  a few  more,  remaining 
behind : and  the  party  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  several 
others,  who  stealthily  and  with  extreme  caution  made  their 
way  into  the  house,  and  who  were  evidently  expected  by 
those  already  assembled.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
Sharpe  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  speaking  in  a low,  soft 
tone,  that  his  voice  might  not  be  heard  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  building.  He  began  by  expressing  his  gratification 
that  Hylton  had  accepted  his  invitation,  as  he  had  some- 
thing to  impart  to  him  which  he  would  be  glad  to  hear. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  address  to  those  around  him, 
speaking  for  a long  time  on  various  topics  relating  to  the 
great  subject  he  had  at  heart,  and  with  an  eloquence  wliich. 
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from  Hylton''s  account,  kept  all  his  hearers  fascinated 
and  spell-hound  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
speech. 

He  referred  to  the  manifold  evils  and  injustice  of  slavery ; 
asserted  the  natural  equality  of  man  with  regard  to  freedom ; 
and,  referring  to  the  holy  Scriptures  as  his  authority,  denied 
that  the  white  man  had  any  more  right  to  hold  the  blacks 
in  bondage  than  the  blacks  had  to  enslave  the  whites.  He 
told  them  a great  deal  of  what  he  had  read  both  in  the 
English  and  colonial  newspapers,  showing  that  both  the 
king  and  the  English  people  wished  the  negroes  to  be 
emancipated,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  “ free  paper^"^ 
had  already  been  sent  out,  and  that  the  only  obstacles 
which  they  had  to  overcome,  in  order  to  secure  their  free- 
dom, were  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  the  planters. 
Beferring  to  the  threats  which  the  colonists  held  out,  of 
transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, he  argued  that  it  was  because  the  king  had  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery ; and  that  the  negroes  had,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  the  British 
troops,  if  they  determined  to  take  their  freedom.  He  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  because  the  king  had  made  them 
free,  or  was  resolved  upon  doing  it,  the  "whites  and 
Grignon^^  were  holding  secret  meetings,  with  the  doors 
shut  close,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Watt  of  Montego  Bay, 
and  had  determined  ("were  making  a studiation,^"’  as 
Hylton  expressed  it)  to  kill  all  the  black  men,  and  save  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  keep  them  in  slavery  ; and  if 
the  black  men  did  not  stand  up  for  themselves  and  take 
their  freedom,  the  whites  would  put  them  out  at  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns,  and  shoot  them  hke  pigeons.  '■ 

This  address,  delivered  with  great  fluency,  and  with  aU 
the  pathos  and  earnestness  of  which  Sharpe  w'as  eminently 
capable,  told  with  powerful  effect  upon  his  auditors. 
Hylton,  however,  felt  that  it  was  a momentous  under- 
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taking  to  which  Sharpe  was  persuading  them,  and  highly 
dangerous ; and  that  they  ought  not  to  enter  into  it  with- 
out the  greatest  caution.  Without,  therefore,  directly 
impugning  any  of  Sharpe’s  assertions,  some  of  which,  he 
said,  he  knew  to  be  true,  for  he  had  read  the  same  in  the 
newspapers ; yet,  as  they  knew  that  black  men  could  speak 
false  as  well  as  the  whites,  he  thought  they  could  not  agree 
to  act  upon  these  statements,  unless  Sharpe,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  would  '^kiss  the  Book  upon  it.” 
Burther  discussion  ensued,  and  their  deliberations  were 
carried  on  far  into  the  night ; when,  all  scruples  being  set 
at  rest,  and  the  plan  of  operations  more  fully  detailed  by 
Sharpe,  the  whole  party  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to 
work  after  Christmas  as  slaves,  but  to  assert  their  claim  to 
freedom,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  If  buckra” 
would  pay  them,  they  would  work  as  before;  but  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  force  them  to  work  as  slaves,  then 
they  would  fight  for  their  freedom.  Sharpe  first  kissed  the 
Book,  and  then  all  present  followed  his  example. 

Prom  this  time  the  conspiracy  was  carried  on  vigorously, 
though  vnth  strict  secresy;  and  its  ramifications  were 
widely  and  rapidly  extended.  All  to  whom  it  was  divulged 
were  sworn — "made  to  kiss  the  Book” — that  they  would 
keep  the  secret,  and  be  faithful.  By  the  conspirators 
advantage  was  often  taken  of  the  prayer-meetings  of  the 
Baptists,  held  on  the  estates,  to  enlist  other  slaves  in  the 
enterprise ; and  thus  it  was  that  many  of  the  Baptist  peo- 
ple were  found  to  be  imphcated  in  this  unfortunate  and 
disastrous  movement. 

Hylton  also  informed  us,  that  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas-day,  1831,  a day  or  two  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  he,  with  several  others  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
breakfasted  at  the  house  of  a black  man  named  Taylor,  at 
the  Long  Store  in  Montego  Bay.  At  this  meeting  an 
English  newspaper  was  produced  from  under  the  bed,  from 
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which  Taylor  read  extracts  on  the  subject  of  slavery ; the 
substance  of  which  was  that  “the  English  people  were 
determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  such  brutish  things 
meaning,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  “ such  a brutish  system 
as  slavery." 

After  obtaining  permission  to  see  the  prisoners,  through 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller,  we  were  allowed  to  have  access 
to  them  at  our  pleasure ; and  Mr.  Murray  and  myself  very 
frequently  visited  the  gaol,  and  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
in  conversation  with  them.  Samuel  Sharpe  fuUy  confirmed 
all  that  Hylton  had  told  us,  adding  many  particulars  which 
Hylton  had  failed  to  remember,  and  admitted  himself  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  insurrection.  The  plan  was  devised 
entirely  by  himself ; and  it  was  he  that  led  aU  the  others 
to  believe,  that  they  had  actually  been  made  free,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  assert  their  claim  to  freedom.  The  plan 
proposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  Sharpe  was  that  of  passive 
resistance,  and  to  fight  only  in  case  the  “buckras"  used 
force  to  compel  them  to  turn  out  and  work  as  slaves.  He 
thought  that  if  they  all  “ sat  down,"  and  refused  to  go  to 
work  again  in  the  capacity  of  slaves  after  Christmas,  care- 
fully abstaining  from  offering  violence  to  any  person,  it 
would  be  a very  difficult  thing  for  the  masters  to  force  such 
an  immense  body  of  people  to  work  against  their  will.  It 
was  probable  that  a few  would  have  to  be  punished,  and 
perhaps  put  to  death ; and  he  for  one  was  prepared  to  die 
rather  than  continue  in  slavery ; but  if  the  people  showed 
themselves  firm  in  their  refusal  to  work,  they  must  in  the 
end  succeed  in  obtaining  their  freedom.  The  burning  of 
the  plantations,  and  the  violence  offered  to  the  whites,  were 
no  part  of  his  design ; and  he  said  that  when  he  saw  the 
first  incendiary  fire  break  out,  and  then  another,  and  ano- 
ther, in  rapid  succession,  he  knew  that  his  whole  plan  was 
rendered  abortive ; for  now  the  “ buckras  " would  shoot 
and  murder  the  people  without  mercy,  and  have  an  apology 
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for  doing  so ; and  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  their  obtaining 
freedom  at  that  time. 

Gardner  and  Dove,  well  known  as  Colonel  Gardner 
and  Captain  Dove,^^  stated  that  they  were  present  one 
morning  at  a second  breakfast,  at  the  house  of  George 
Guthrie  at  Cunningham  HiU.;  and  there  were  several 
others  present.  Guthrie,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Grignon^s 
slaves,  said,  ^^Well,  Gentlemen,  I am  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  spirits  and  wine : what  will  you  drink  They  aU 
took  wine.  Guthrie,  after  having  poured  out  for  all  the 
others,  took  his  glass,  and  said,  ^^WeU,  friends,  I hope  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  have  privilege,  and  we 
shall  drink  our  wine  in  free.  I hope  we  shall  soon  have 
Little  Breeches  under  our  feet.”  Gardner  said,  ^^What 
this  ^Little  Breeches^  mean?”  Guthrie  answered,  ^^He  is 
my  master,  Mr.  Grignon;  and  I hear  him  say,  the  king 
going  to  give  us  Hack  people  free;  hut  he  hope  that  all 
his  friends  will  he  of  his  mindy  and  spill  our  hlood  first. 
But  I ^11  be  the  first,”  added  Guthrie,  " to  do  his  business, 
though  I am  his  slave.  I fil  give  him  a piU,  as  I follow 
him.”  Gardner  and  Dove  both  said  they  believed  that  the 
free  paper  had  really  come,  because  Samuel  Sharpe  told 
them  that  he  bad  read  it  in  the  papers,  and  they  put  very 
great  confidence  in  Sharpe : and  Sharpe  sent  a man,  named 
Edward  Eamsay,  round  to  all  the  properties,  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  free  paper  had  come.  Gardner  also  said, 
that,  at  a meeting  at  which  he  and  Dove  and  others  were 
present,  Sam  Sharpe  spoke  to  them  for  a long  time  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  told  them  what  he  had  read  in  the 
papers  concerning  it : and  he  addressed  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  he,  Gardner,  was  wrought  up  almost  to  a state 
of  madness.  He  had  not  been  very  hearty  in  the  cause  , 
before,  but  after  that  he  entered  into  it  with  all  his  soul. 

These  statements  were  confirmed  by  Guthrie,  at  that 
time  a prisoner  in  the  same  gaol,  and  by  many  others  who 
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liad  taken  part,  more  or  less,  in  the  revolt ; and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  admissions  were  not  extorted  by- 
threats  of  violence  and  death,  or  by  bribing  weak  and  igno- 
rant negroes  to  commit  perjury  and  give  false  evidence, — 
means  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  employed 
to  induce  the  captive  insurgents  to  criminate  and  accuse 
the  innocent.  They  were  given  freely,  without  constraint, 
and  repeated  at  different  intervals  of  time  during  several 
weeks. 

The  insurrection,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  was  planned 
by  one  person,  and  that  individual  himself  a slave.  Samuel 
Sharpe  was  the  man  whose  active  brain  devised  the  pro- 
ject; and  he  had  sufficient  authority  with  those  around 
him  to  carry  it  into  effect,  having  acquired  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  influence  amongst  his  feUow-slaves.  I had  much 
conversation  with  him  whilst  he  was  in  confinement ; and 
found  him  certainly  the  most  intelligent  and  remarkable 
slave  I ever  met  with.  He  was  of  the  middle  size;  liis 
fine  sinewy  frame  was  handsomely  moulded,  and  his  skin  as 
perfect  a jet  as  can  well  be  imagined.  His  forehead  was 
high  and  broad,  while  his  nose  and*  lips  exhibited  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the  negro  race.  He  had  teeth  whose 
regularity  and  pearly  whiteness  a court-beauty  might  have 
envied,  and  an  eye  whose  brilliancy  was  almost  dazzling. 
I had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  he  possessed  intel- 
lectual and  oratorical  powers  above  the  common  order; 
and  this  was  the  secret  of  the  extensive  influence  which  he 
exercised.  I heard  him  two  or  three  times  deliver  a brief 
extemporaneous  address  to  his  fellow-prisoners  on  religious 
topics,  many  of  them  being  confined  together  in  the  same 
cell;  and  I was  amazed  both  at  the  power  and  freedom 
with  which  he  spoke,  and  at  the  effect  which  was  produced 
upon  his  auditory.  He  appeared  to  have  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  his  hearers  completely  at  his  command;  and 
when  I had  listened  to  him  once,  I ceased  to  be  surprised 
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at  what  Gardner  had  told  me,  that  when  Sharpe  spoke  to 
him  and  others  on  the  subject  of  slavery/^  he,  Gardner,  was 

wrought  up  almost  to  a state  of  madness." 

Sharpe  was  not  deceived  himself  concerning  the  slavery 
question ; he  was,  I beheve,  too  intelligent  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Living  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
tego Bay,  where  he  had  many  opportunities  of  reading 
the  newspapers,  containing  reports  of  the  movements  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  in  England,  and  the  frequent  violent 
measures  of  the  colonists  to  preserve  and  protect  their  interest 
in  slave-property,  he  knew  very  well  how  matters  stood 
both  in  England  and  in  the  colony.  But  being  favoured 
by  the  absence  of  his  minister,  Mr.  Burchell,  from  the 
island,  and  the  fact — notorious  to  all  the  negroes  in  the 
neighbourhood — ^that  ^^the  whites  and  Grignon"  were 
holding  private  meetings  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  abohtion  of  slavery ; he  formed  the  daring  design 
of  imposing  upon  the  slaves,  in  that  part  of  the  island,  the 
belief  that  they  had  actually  been  made  free  by  the  king, 
and  of  putting  liimself  at  their  head,  to  commence  a strug- 
gle for  freedom.  That  he  had  deceived  himseK  with  the 
belief  that  the  end  would  justify  the  means,  is  certain: 
and,  it  is  higldy  probable,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Bri- 
tish troops  would  not  be  allowed  to  act  against  the  negroes^ 
if  they  commenced  an  actual  struggle  for  the  liberty  which 
thousands  of  the  British  people  considered  to  be  most 
unrighteously  withheld  from  them. 

Sharpe  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  had,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  treatment  he  had 
received  as  a slave.  His  master,  Samuel  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and 
the  family,  were  always  very  kind  to  him,  and  he  had  never 
been  flogged  beyond  the  occasional  and  slight  correction 
which  he  had  received  when  a boy.  But  he  thought,  and 
he  learnt  from  his  Bible,  that  the  whites  had  no  niore  right 
to  hold  black  people  in  slavery,  than  the  black  people  had 
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to  make  the  white  people  slaves ; and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  rather  die  than  live  in  slavery.  Minister/"’  he 
said,  while  his  frame  expanded,  and  his  eagle-eye  seemed 
to  shoot  forth  rays  of  light,  would  rather  die  upon 
yonder  gallows  than  live  in  slavery  V’  He  expressed  deep 
regret  that  such  an  extensive  destruction  of  property  and 
life  had  resulted  from  the  conspiracy  which  he  had  pro- 
moted ; but  declared  that  this  formed  no  part  of  his  plan. 
He  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  estates,  nor  did  he  desire 
that  any  person  should  be  injured : his  only  object  was  to 
obtain  freedom.  But  to  his  great  disappointment  he  found 
that  the  spirit  of  revolt,  once  evoked,  was  not  susceptible 
of  control.  He  had  not  suiliciently  taken  into  account  the 
excitable  character  of  the  negroes  whom  he  sought  to  bene- 
fit, and  their  probable  want  of  self-government  when  they 
should  be  suddenly  emancipated  from  the  yoke  to  which 
they  were  subject;  and  he  too  hastily  concluded  that  he 
should  find  them  the  same  patient  and  submissive  beings 
as  he  had  ever  known  them,  when,  crouching  under  the 
lash,  they  yielded  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  their  owners,  which,  until  he  suggested  the 
idea,  they  never  thought  of  shaking  off  or  resisting. 

Sharpe  was  the  last  victim  that  was  put  to  death  for 
taking  part  in  the  insurrection.  He  was  executed  at  Mon- 
tego Bay  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1832.  Bor  several  weeks 
before  his  execution,  the  magistrates  of  the  parish  had 
prohibited  our  visits  to  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol ; but,  the 
last  time  I conversed  with  Sharpe,  he  repeated  his  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
mischief.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  convinced  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  assert  his  claim  to 
freedom.  When  reminded  that  the  Scriptures  teach  men 
to  be  content  with  the  station  allotted  to  them  by  Provi- 
dence, and  that  even  slaves  are  required  patiently  to  sub- 
mit to  their  lot,  till  the  Lord  in  his  providence  is  pleased 
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to  change  it, — he  was  a little  staggered,  and  said,  "If  I 
have  done  wrong  in  that,  I trust  I shall  be  forgiven ; for  I 
cast  myself  upon  the  Atonement.’’^ 

His  execution  excited  much  interest;  and  a consider- 
able number  of  spectators  assembled  to  witness  it.  He 
marched  to  the  spot  where  so  many  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  demon  of  slavery,  with  a firm  and  even  dignified 
step,  clothed  in  a suit  of  new  white  clothes,  made  for  him 
by  some  female  members  of  the  family  of  his  owner,  with 
all  of  whom  he  was  a favourite,  and  who  deeply  regretted 
his  untimely  end.  He  seemed  to  be  entirely  unmoved  by 
the  near  approach  of  death;  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude  at  some  length  in  a clear,  unfaltering  voice, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  transgressed  against  God  and 
against  the  laws  of  his  country ; and  said,  " I depend  for 
salvation  upon  the  Eedeemer,  who  shed  his  blood  upon 
Calvary  for  sinners."’^  He  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  the 
accused  missionaries,  and  declared  that  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  insurrection ; exhorting  all  around 
to  follow  their  instructions,  and  attend  to  the  Christian 
duties  that  the  ministers  taught  them.  In  a few  moments 
the  executioner  had  done  his  work,  and  the  noble-minded 
originator  of  this  unliappy  revolt  ceased  to  exist.  I 
witnessed  the  execution;  for,  having  had  so  much  inter- 
course with  him,  I was  anxious  to  see  how  he  would 
demean  himself,  when  actually  confronted  with  the  stern 
and  solemn  realities  of  death  and  eternity.  I could  not 
dispute  the  justice  of  the  sentence;  nor  could  I challenge 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  in  carrying  it  into  effect- 
so  far  as  the  preservation  of  slavery  was  concerned.  He 
bad  certainly  been  a daring  violator  of  the  existing  laws ; 
and  had  unquestionably  occasioned  a fearful  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  He  was  such  a man,  too,  as  was  likely, 
nay,  certain,  had  he  been  set  free,  to  commence  another 
struggle  for  freedom:  for  he  felt  acutely  the  degradation 
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and  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  system,  and  was  bent 
upon  its  overthrow.  But  I could  not  help  feeling  deep 
sorrow  and  indignation, — as  I turned  from  his  death-scene, 
and  brushed  away  the  tears  which  the  contemplation  of  his 
tragical  fate  called  forth, — ^that  such  a man  as  Samuel 
Sharpe,  who  possessed  a mind  which  under  proper  influ- 
ence and  direction  was  capable  of  noble  things,  should  be 
thus  immolated  at  the  polluted  shrine  of  slavery. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Sharpe  was  a Baptist ; and  this 
wiU  account  for  the  fact,  that  many  connected  with  the 
Baptist  Societies  were  found  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
insurrection.  He  availed  himself  of  meetings  for  prayer, 
held  on  different  estates  amongst  the  negroes  themselves,  to 
spread  his  views, — not  by  bringing  the  subject  forward  at 
those  meetings,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  they  afforded  him  for  holding  secret  intercourse  with 
those  slaves  whose  co-operation  he  wished  to  enlist;  and 
by  these  means  the  conspiracy  was  widely  extended.  All 
who  consented  to  join  in  it  w^ere  sworn  to  secrecy,  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other,  and  also  to  refuse  to  go  out  to  work 
again,  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  in  any  other  capacity 
than  as  free-men;  and  this  went  on  until  the  period  to 
which  they  looked  forward  arrived,  when  those  results 
followed  that  have  been  already  described.  As  to  the 
charges  so  frequently  urged  against  missionaries  of  various 
denominations,  as  the  instigators  of  the  insurrection,  not 
only  could  they  never  be  proved,  but  they  were  altogether 
absurd.  None,  except  the  besotted  planters  of  Jamaica, 
and  others,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  day  after  i 
day  by  the  improbable  inventions  and  falsehoods  of  Bruce, 
the  editor  of  the  Courant,^^  could  for  a moment  believe 
that  any  missionary  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  set  the  people 
upon  such  a wild,  wicked,  and  hopeless  enterprise.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Sharpe  imposed  upon  many  of  the  slaves 
the  belief,  that  their  ministers  were  favourable  to  the 
K a 
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adventure  in  whicli  he  wished  them  to  embark ; and  Mr. 
Burchell^s  absence  from  the  country  was  by  him  very 
cleverly  made  available  to  his  purpose,  as  it  was  easy  tO' 
make  them  believe  that  Mr.  B.  had  gone  home  to  bring 
out  their  “free  paper.-’^  But  the  fact  is  perfectly  clear,, 
that,  after  all  the  abuse  showered  upon  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  all  the  imputations  cast  upon  them,  it  never 
could  be  proved  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  a missionary 
of  any  denomination  had  given  any  countenance  to  the 
revolt.  These  injured  men  were  tried  on  this  charge,  both 
by  martial  law,  and  by  ordinary  criminal  process.  The 
most  bitter  and  prejudiced  men  sat  in  judgment  upon 
them;  and  resorted  to  tlireats,  and  violence,  and  bribery,^ 
to  obtain  evidence  upon  which  to  convict  them;  but  all 
failed.  In  every  case  the  accused  were  declared  “Not 
guilty,”  and  their  “enemies”  were  “found  liars  unto 
them.”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  29.) 

The  powerful  influence  which  Sharpe  exercised  over  the 
people  around  him  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  several  free  men  in  the  struggle.  Tv^^o 
persons  called  Mackintosh,  father  and  son,  another  named 
Largie,  and  a person  named  Campbell,  all  men  of  colour, 
were  implicated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Largie,  were 
executed  for  being  actively  concerned,  in  the  insurrection. 
With  these  persons,  whom  I found  to  be  very  ignorant,  I 
held  repeated  conversations;  and  on  making  inquiry  con- 
cerning their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  slave  revolt  when 
they  themselves  were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
I ascertained  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  attend 
religious  meetings  with  Samuel  Sharpe,  under  whose  influ- 
ence and  advice  they  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  They 
liad  been  for  several  years  professedly  connected  with  the 
Baptist  Society ; but  they  had  never  seen  a white  Baptist 
minister,  until  they  saw  Messrs.  Burchell  and  Gardner  in 
the  gaol  at  Montego  Bay ; the  oifly  instruction  which  they 
had  7’eceived  being  that  which  they  obtained  from  Sharpe. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


PERNICIOUS  INPLUENCE  OF  A LICENTIOUS  PRESS. 

The  facts  which  we  have  detailed  clearly  show  the  origin 
of  the  insurrection,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  were  the 
charges  reiterated  against  missionaries,  as  having  planned 
and  abetted,  it.  But  I am  warranted  in  pressing  the  matter 
further,  and  affirming  that  not  only  were  the  missionaries 
not  guilty,  but  the  colonists  themselves,  and  those  who 
were  loudest  in  their  accusations  of  innocent  men,  were 
really  the  parties  who  gave  encouragement  to  the  slaves  to 
believe  that  their  freedom,  if  not  already  granted  by  the 
imperial  government,  was  yet  fully  determined  on;  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  grasp  the  much-coveted 
boon,  or  they  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  it  altogether. 
Many  of  the  slaves  having  learnt  the  art  of  reading,  they 
read,  for  the  information  of  themselves  and  others,  the 
violent  philippics  which  the  planters  and  their  newspaper 
organs  frequently  put  forth  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
its  abolition,  and  the  resolutions  which  they  passed,  from 
time  to  time,  avowing  their  deterimnation  to  resist,  not 
only  the  final  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  but  any  further 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  Many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent negroes  were  also  in  constant  attendance  on  their 
masters,  travelling  with  them,  and  waiting  upon  them  at 
their  tables ; and  they  frequently  heard  the  conversation  in 
which  the  colonists  freely  indulged  on  the  aU-engrossing 
topic.  This  of  course  was  anxiously  canvassed  by  the 
negroes,  who  put  their  own  construction  upon  what  they 
thus  heard.  Many  of  the  planters  also,  in  their  petulance 
and  tyranny,  would  often  taunt  the  slaves  under  them 
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concerning  tlieir  expected  freedom,  and  in  terms  that 
served  to  convey  or  strengthen  the  conviction  that  the 
much-desired  object  was  almost  within  their  reach. 

All  these  things,  combined,  tended  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  artfully  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
negroes,  that  the  king  had  made  them  free,  and  that  their 
masters  only  stood  in  the  way,  and  prevented  their  obtain- 
ing the  blessing.  The  inflammatory  articles  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  island  disposed  the  slaves  to  receive 
the  statements  of  Sam  Sharpe  as  true,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  insurrection.  The  following  specimens  are 
extracted  from  the  “ Courant  newspaper  during  the  year 
in  which  the  rebellion  occurred : — 

“ For  forty  yeai’s  has  this  danger  threatened  you ; for  forty  years  have 
you  been  supine : hut  the  crisis  is  now  arrived  at  which  you  must  rouse,  if 
you  have  the  hearts  of  men ; — if  you  have  (as  I am  sure  you  have)  a love  of 
your  Avives  and  children  and  those  who  are  dear  to  you ; — if  you  have  a due 
regard  to  the  country  of  your  birth  or  adoption ; — if  you  claim  to  boast 
your  descent  from  those  sturdy  Britons  of  yore,  who  won  Magna  Charta  on 
the  plains  of  Eunnymedc,  who  conquered  under  the  Edwards  and  the 
Henry s,  who  achieved  the  constitution  of  1688,  who  accomplished  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  who  wrested  from  the  despotic  Charles  the  privileges  of 
Jamaica. 

“ These  unflinching  patriots  have  given  you  their  advice : study  it.  They 
have  laid  open  the  nefarious  plans  of  your  enemies;  they  tell  you  these 
plans  are  now  ripe  for  execution : it  is  for  you  to  say  if  you  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  them.  It  may  he  well  if  you  obtain  the  assistance  of  some  foreign 
•power ; but  remember  the  fable  of  the  lark  and  the  reapers.  Depend,  in 
the  flrst  instance,  on  yourselves ! History  furnishes  numerous  examples 
which  have  been  made  by  the  weak,  but  united,  against  the  most  inordinate 
fury  and  tyranny  and  power.  Mark ! Between  thee  and  thy  persecutors 
there  is  a great  gulf.”  (Letter  signed  Sergius  TJmhratusf  July  30th, 
1831.) 

“ Turn  your  eyes,  therefore,  which  way  you  wiU,  you  see  nought  but  dan- 
gers, plots,  conspiracies,  and  treachery,  and  all  tending  to  a speedy  execution, 
unless  a timely  and  powerful  check  is  given.  This,  my  feUow-colonists, , 
lies  in  your  own  hands.  You  have  power,  ample  power,  to  save  your- 
selves from  the  horrors  of  a civil  and  servile  war ; but  it  must  be  by  prompt 
and  simultaneous  exertion, — an  exertion  that  belongs  not  to  civil  or  military 
authority.  It  is,  and  must  be,  the  deed  of  social  authority,  acting  under 
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that  decree  of  the  Almighty  which  was  in  force  before  nations  had  a name, 
and  which  established  self-preservation  as  its  first  law.  Rouse,  therefore, 
my  countrymen  and  friends,  rouse  at  once  from  your  lethargy.”  (“  Cou- 
rant,”  Aug.  5th.) 

“ The  encroachments  of  such  statesmen  as  now  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
empire,  and  who  condescend  to  use  the  base  agency  of  disguised  spies,  must 
not  only  be  watched,  but  met  with  promptitude  and  with  their  own  arms. 
The  security  of  property,  public  and  private,  British  and  colonial,  is  already 
shaken;  and  a revolution  which  will  reach  across  the  Atlantic  (we  have 
hitherto  known  such  but  by  name)  is  now  at  hand!  The  fnel  is  here, 
heaped  and  industriously  prepared ; the  incendiaries  are  among  us,  ready  to 
apply  the  torch.  Send  your  members  to  St.  Jago,  not  as  legislators,  but  as 
delegates ; let  them  take  possession  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  form 
themselves  into  a Colonial  Union.  The  storm,  I repeat,  is  approaching. 
From  my  mountain  watch-tower  I perceive  it ; it  already  swells  upon  the 
gale,  and  ruffles  the  ocean  around  me.  In  the  horizon  I see,  ‘ There  ariseth 
a little  cloud  like  a man’s  hand  ’ — ^it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  tempest.  If  you 
would  not  have  it  rush  upon  you  unsheltered,  unprepared,  and  scattered, — if 
you  would  not  have  your  Hazing  canejields  to  be  your  watch-fires,  the  shrieks 
of  your  wives  and  children  your  alarm-beU,  and  your  burning  houses  for 
your  beacons, — attend  to  the  warning  voice  of — ^Dorcas.”  (“  From  the 
Blue  Mountain  Peak,  Aug.  13th,  1831,”  in  the  “Courant,”  Aug.  15th.) 

“ Such  a situation  is  ours : even  the  priests  of  the  most  high  God' 
must,  like  Otho  Palafox,  become  militants  in  the  combat.  "What  were 
the  adverse  Gauls  of  Rome,  compared  to  the  barbarous,  treacherous  foes 
with  whom  we  shall  have  to  contend  ? The  first  fought  for  honour  and 
empire  with  a nation  who  were  their  natural  rivals.  Whom  have  we  to 
contend  with  ? Our  unnatural  enemies  in  the  mother-country,  to  whom, 
till  now,  we  have  been  warmly  and  beneficially  attached,  but  who,  hke 
recreants  out  of  the  reach  of  our  shot,  seek  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
thrusting  into  carnage  and  destruction  the  peaceable  and  hitherto  contented 
peasantry  of  our  once  happy  island.  Their  object  is  strife,  confusion,  blood, 
and  massacre ; to  oppose  them  is  the  duty  of  aR,  the  duty  of  every  one 
individually ; and  let  me  conjure  you,  feUow-sufferers,  to  join  in  the  sacred 
cause  with  heart  and  hand,  body  and  soul,  with  all  your  might  and  with  all 
your  strength.  In  such  a cause,  the  cause  of  honour,  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity,  we  ought  to  have  no  fear ! In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Chat- 
ham, it  is  a cause  which  we  are  justified  in  the  defence  of,  to  the  last 
extremity ! It  must  be  alarming,  when  whispered,  that  our  brethren,  the 
British  soldiers — who  have  )jeen  ostensibly  stationed  for  our  protection,, 
who  are  liberally  paid  by  us,  the  expense  of  whom  forms  the  chief  drain 
upon  our  exchequer — have  received  secret  orders  to  remain  neu- 
ter, OR  TO  act  against  US,  IN  THE  EVENT  OE  DISTURBANCE. — If  the 
present  system  of  fraud,  peculation,  avarice,  oppression,  impolicy,  injustice,  is 
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persisted  in  ty  tlie  ministers,  it  is  then  ttat  loyalty,  whicli  has  hitherto  been 
your  hope,  your  guide,  your  heaven,  must  be  banished  from  your  hearts ; 
and  that  you  appeal  to  the  great  God  of  the  universe,  who  has  taught  you 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.”  (Umbkatus’s  letter, 
“Courant,”  Aug.  11th,  1831.) 

“ The  most  sceptical  and  loyal  members  of  the  colonial  family  now  find 
out,  that  nothing  short  of  our  destruction  ^vill  satisfy  the  rapacious  cravings 
of  the  saintly  vultures  in  England  who  oppose  us.  The  result  of  such  a 
conviction  is  apparent  in  the  altered  tone  of  our  parochial  resolutions. 
They  breathe  a remnant  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  mother- country, 
which  she  but  iU  deserves ; and  if  the  hour  should  arrive  when  the  souls  of 
her  sons  are  to  he  tried,  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  he,  will  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal  to  the  parent  state.”  ("  Courant,”  Aug.  18th.) 

“ It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  we  advert  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  a separation  from  our  parent  state,  since  the  obligations,  on  its  part 
and  on  ours,  are  reciprocal.  If  protection  to  our  persons  and  properties  is 
withheld, — then  the  tie  by  which  we  are  hound  to  the  mother-country  must 
be  considered  as  virtually  severed,  and  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  at  an  end.” 
(Resolutions  copied  from  a Grenada  paper  into  the  “Jamaica  Courant,” 
Aug.  18th.) 

“The  Slave  Question. — The  unconstitutional  and  fatal  threat  made 
by  Lord  Althorpe  in  the  British  Parliament  relative  to  the  West  Indies,  has 
produced  the  effect  that  every  reasonable  person  expected.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  islands  is  excessive ; and  its  consequences,  we  fear,  will  be 
deplorable.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  different  public  meetings  called  in 
Jamaica  and  Grenada  we  have  copied,  and  which  may  surprise  many  of  our 
readers.  There  is  certainly  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  blacks  will 
form  a confederacy,  and  resist  those  obnoxious  mandates  of  the  government. 
We  are  more  grieved  than  surprised  to  find  that  the  West  Indians  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  a separation  from  the  mother -country,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  measures  prepaHng  for  their  ruin  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety. They  seem  to  be  fuUy  sensible  of  their  danger  under  the  present 
ministers,  as  Lord  Brougham  and  others  are  pledged  to  unconditional  eman- 
cipation. A reformed  Parliament,  too,  they  are  equally  sensible,  will  be 
composed  of,  in  all  probability,  many  individuals  hostile  to  the  colonies  in 
general,  and  particularly  those  holding  slaves.  These  considerations  have, 
no  doubt,  hastened  the  proceedings  we  advert  to.  We  implore  his  majesty’s 
government  to  pause  in  the  steps  they  are  now  taking.  We  can  assure 
them  that  the  plan  of  forcing-on  emancipation  without  compensation,  or, 
indeed,  any  further  measure  of  irritation  or  intimidation,  is  fraught  with  the 
direst  mischief,  the  penalty  of  which  will  be  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  the  Western  Archipelago  at  least.  We  can  assure  the  Colo- 
nial Office  that  they  are  going  too  far,  and  that,  if  they  do  not  pause,  it  will 
soon  be  too  late  to  repair  the  injuries  that  are  about  to  arise (Copied 
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from  tlie  “New  York  Albion”  into  tbe  “Jamaica  Courant,”  Sept.  19th, 
1831.) 

“ Our  efforts  are  in  vain, — our  time  is  thrown  away, — our  waniing  voice 
unheeded, — our  countrymen  are  not  to  be  moved.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
burning  house  are  not  to  be  roused  from  their  deep  slumbers,  though  the 
floors  are  trembling  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  flames  crackling  around 
their  very  beds.  * Same  gui  pent  T must  be  the  dastard  cry,  * and  let  the 
enemy  possess  the  field.’  They  wiU  find  no  spoil  there  now.  We  have 
done  our  duty.  If  every  door  be  thus  closed  against  peaceful  remonstrance 
and  complaint,  while  they  thrust  down  our  throats  ‘ orders  ’ and  ‘ laws,* 
which  convert  our  happy  peasantry  into  a threatening  banditti : — and  if 
every  gallant  patriot  who  has  the  generosity  to  stem  this  torrent  of  traitor- 
ous corruption,  is  to  be  beset  by  the  official  bloodhounds  of  office,  and 
hunted  down  to  silence  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Crown  Office ; — ^by  the  great 
terror  that  swells  my  heart,  as  imagination  conjures  up  the  horrid  picture,  I 
do  verily  believe  that  neither  earth  nor  hell  has  power  to  sustain  the  colony 
another  year,  but  that  what  St.  Domingo  is,  Jamaica  too  soon  must  he : 
yet,  in  the  approaching  whirlwind,  you  shall  stiU  hear  the  watchful  voice  of 
— Dokcas.”  (“  From  the  Blue  Mountain  Peak,”  in  the  “ Jamaica  Courant,’* 
Sept.  30th,  1831.) 

“ By  late  advices  from  Jamaica  we  lament  to  state,  that  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  mother-country  is  no  way  diminished.  Public 
meetings  continue  to  take  place,  and  hostile  resolutions  continue  to  be 
adopted.  The  people  of  the  parish  of  Clarendon  have  gone  a step  further, 
and  seem  to  indicate,  by  calling  for  a permanent  establishment  of  militia, 
a disposition  to  form  a military  force  to  resist  the  king’s  authority.” 
(Copied  from  the  “New  York  Albion”  into  the  “Jamaica  Courant,’* 
Oct.  12th,  1831.) 

“Non-inteecourse  with  England. — If  the  contents  of  our  late  num- 
bers have  not  been  sufficient  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our  fellow-colonists 
to  the  awful  situation  in  which  they  now  stand,  we  trust  that  the  powerful 
and  energetic  address  of  our  faithful  and  fearless  friend,  Mr.  M'Queen,  (who* 
as  he  truly  says,  has  never  deceived  us,)  wiU  convince  them  that  their  fate 
is  sealed,  their  doom  fixed,  their  utter  and  immediate  ruin  resolved  upon,  by 
an  unjust,  an  ungrateful,  and  an  infatuated  mother-country.  The  agent  of 
St.  Vincent  has  told  his  constituents  the  unwelcome  but  long-known  truth, 
that  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  are  against  us ; and  the  hopes  we  once 
indulged  in,  from  the  early  impressions  and  local  knowledge  of  our  beloved 
king,  we  fear,  must  now  be  abandoned.  Nearly  two  years  ago  we  strongly 
jsecommended  a non-intercourse  with  our  besotted  mother-country  for  one 
year ; and  had  our  advice  been  then  adopted,  we  feel  assured  that  our  pre- 
sent desperate  situation  would  be  widely  different  to  what  it  is.  We  stil 
remain  of  the  same  opinion,  that  non-intercourse  is  our  only  plan  of  defence, 
and  that  nothing  else  will  avert  the  ruin  with  which  we  are  threatened^ 
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and  tohich  is  ready  to  hirst  upon  us.  Many  well-meaning  good  men  clung 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  government  could  never  he  so  unjust  as  to  go  to  the 
extremity  threatened : they  now  find  the  government  has  gone  beyond  their 
utmost  apprehensions.  We  therefore  repeat.  Proclaim  a non-intercourse 
with  your  blind  and  besotted  mother-country;  send  her  nothing;  take 
nothing  from  her  for  the  next  year  : you  udU  bring  her  to  her  senses,  and 
your  lives  and  properties  may  be  saved.”  (Copied  from  a Trinidad  paper 
into  the  “ Jamaica  Courant,”  Oct.  15th,  1831.) 

All  these  extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  newspaper  ' 
which  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  colonists,  and  found  in 
almost  every  planter's  house  throughout  the  island.  They 
might  be  multiphed  indefinitely ; for  its  columns  teemed, 
day  after  day,  with  effusions  of  a similar  character.  This 
paper  was  eagerly  perused  by  hundreds  of  the  negroes, 
especially  the  domestic  servants  of  the  planters ; and  they 
had  most  favourable  opportunities;  for  the  Courant 
might  be  seen  lying  about  on  all  the  estates,  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  overseer  the  slaves  could  read  it  at  their 
leisure.  Sam  Sharpe  and  his  fellow-conspirators  found 
means  of  possessing  themselves  both  of  English  and  colo- 
nial newspapers,  extracts  from  which  they  read  to  the  more 
illiterate  negroes,  as  suited  their  views  and  purposes ; and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  inflammatory  articles  of 
the  Jamaica  press  tended  materially  and  directly  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  promote  the  rebellion  of  the  slaves.  Erom 
the  columns  of  the  Courant,^^  and  the  letters  of  Dorcas 
and  ^^Umbratus,^^  (generally  understood  to  have  been 
the  productions  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bridges,)  the  slaves  ^ 
obtained  the  notion  that  the  British  soldiers  had  received  ! 
strict  orders  to  remain  neuter,  or  to  act  against  the  colo-  | 
nists,  in  the  event  of  disturbance.”  It  was  from  these 
they  first  received  the  idea  of  blazing  cane-fields^”  and 
burning  houses;”  and  from  this  source  they  derived 
instruction  in  sedition  and  rebeUion ; being  taught  by  the 
pompous  declamation  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  advocates 
of  oppression,  how  to  assert  what  they  supposed  to  be  their 
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own  rights,  in  the  face  of  all  authority,  and  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  the  throne  and  government  of  the 
realm. 

It  may  appear  to  be  almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  publishers  and  writers  of  these  articles  were  the  first  to 
brand  ministers  of  religion  with  the  guilt  of  instigating  the 
negroes  to  rebellion,  and  to  call  upon  the  planters  to  slake 
their  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  the  missionaries.  Passages 
from  the  Bible  and  from  Hymn-books  were  quoted  as  sedi- 
tious, and  as  calculated  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection ; 
but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  seditious  character  of  the 
planters^  organ,  till  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to 
advert  to  it  in  self-defence,  and  showed  clearly  that  treason 
was  stamped  upon  its  face,  and  rebellion  and  murder  were 
advocated  in  its  columns  day  after  day. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


PRO-SLAVERY  INFATUATION. 

The  planters  and  colonists  themselves,  as  a body,  were 
as  directly  accessory  to  the  rebellion  as  the  pro-slavery 
newspapers.  It  is  a notorious  fact,  that  in  1831  the  island 
was  agitated  throughout,  and  public  meetings  were  called 
in  every  parish,  to  protest  against  the  interference  of  the 
imperial  government  with  the  slaves.  At  these  meetings 
the  most  unguarded  language  was  used,  and  treasonable 
resolutions  were  adopted,  all  calculated  to  produce  and  con- 
firm the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  that 
nothing  but  the  opposition  of  the  planters  stood  between 
them  and  freedom.  The  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 
Lord  Goderich,  thus  commented  on  these  proceedings,  in  a 
despatch  addressed  to  the  governor.  Lord  Belmore,  at  the 
end  of  1831 : ^^In  your  despatch  of  the  6th  of  September 
last,  which  reached  this  office  on  the  17th  of  October,  you 
transmitted  to  me  copies  of  resolutions  adopted  at  various 
parochial  meetings,  which  you  characterized  as  ^ violent  and 
intemperate,^  observing  that  committees  had  been  appointed 
in  some  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with 
other  districts,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  nominate 
delegates.  These  resolutions  were  published  in  all  the 
journals  of  the  island;  and  it  appears  that,  on  most  of 
these  occasions,  the  custos  of  the  parish  presided.  I wiU 
not  engage  in  the  invidious  office  of  making  extracts  from 
the  resolutions  thus  given  to  the  public ; nor  do  I without 
sincere  reluctance  observe  that  in  general  they  declare  their 
allegiance  to  he  no  longer  due  to  the  government ; pray  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  seek  protection  from  some  other 
nation;  predict  a servile  war,  which,  they  declare,  will  be 
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viewed  witli  pleasure  by  their  enemies;  attribute  to  the 
government  and  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  designs  sub- 
versive of  their  property  in  the  slaves,  the  execution  of 
which  (they  maintain)  must  be  resisted  by  force;  and 
declare  the  inexpediency  of  proceeding  in  any  further  plans 
of  amehoration,  until  their  title  to  compensation  is  dis- 
tinctly set  at  rest.^^ 

The  following  are  extracts  from  some  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  these  public  meetings : — 

“ Resolved, — ^That  in  justice  we  ought  to  be  beard,  or  be  convinced 
that  those  who  attempt  to  legislate  for  us,  have  by  a fair  and  impartial 
investigation  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  have  not 
been  governed  by  the  garbled,  false,  and  infamous  representations  of  inter- 
ested and  infuriated  fanatics : — ^that  if  the  people  of  England  do  not  wish 
to  continue  to  participate  in  the  ‘ deadly  sin  ’ which  they  have  themselves 
originated,  and  grown  rich  by  continuing  against  the  washes  of  the  colonists, 
they  ought  in  common  justice  to  refund  the  money  obtained  from  us ; or, 
if  they  cannot,  (which  we  believe,)  they  ought  to  leave  us  to  our  own 
resources,  by  absolving  us  from  our  allegiance ; and  not  endeavour,  by  their 
acts  and  treasonable  language,  to  excite  those  slaves,  whom  they  have  sold 
to  us,  to  rise  up  in  rebellion,  and  rob  us  of  our  property  and  lives ; which 
must  inevitably  happen,  if  the  same  system  now  encouraged  by  his  majesty’^ 
government  be  persevered  in.”  (Public  meeting  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
July  23rd,  1831.) 

“Resolved, — 1.  That  it  is  now  become  imperative  for  self-preservation,, 
that  all  classes  of  persons  possessing  or  interested  in  colonial  property,  do 
declare  their  determination  to  defend  such  to  the  utmost  extremity,  against 
all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  deprive  them  of  it,  without  ample  com- 
pensation previously  secured.  2.  That  it  appears  from  authentic  sources, 
that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  present  British  ministry,  to  virtually 
deprive  us  of  our  lawful  possessions,  by  a series  of  fiscal  regulations  on  the 
produce  of  our  labour  ; in  order  to  compel  us,  if  possible,  to  surrender  our 
slave-property,  lawfully  acquired,  to  the  theoretical  schemes  of  our  avowed 
enemies.”  (Clarendon  meeting,  July  28th,  1831.) 

“Resolved, — That  (however  reluctantly)  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
candidly  to  declare,  that  should  protection  be  denied,  acting,  as  we  shall 
then  unavoidably  be,  imder  the  impulse  of  the  first  and  most  ungovernable 
principle  of  nature,  self-preservation,  we  cannot  be  considered  contumacious, 
if,  in  this  our  destitute  situation,  we  pursue  the  most  constitutional  mode  of 
requiring  to  be  absolved  from  our  allegiance  to  a government  that  considers 
us  no  longer  worthy  of  its  solicitude  and  regard : for  it  is  inconsistent  to 
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expect  that  the  subjects  of  any  government  can  lose  their  property,  and 
submit  to  their  lives  being  endangered,  and  at  the  same  time  be  bound  by 
the  duties  of  allegiance,  when  the  protection  of  their  sovereign  is  withheld 
from  them.”  (Manchester  parish  meeting,  Aug,  2nd,  1831.) 

“ Resolved, — That  hitherto,  under  the  most  marked  infraction  of  our 
rights  and  principles,  we  have  been  loyal.  Our  attachment  to  the  mother- 
country  has,  indeed,  long,  very  long,  outlived  her  justice : and  it  would  now 
be  with  grief,  that  we  should  divest  ourselves  of  a feeling  which  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  om*  strength : but  when  we  see  our- 
selves scorned,  betrayed,  devoted  to  ruin  and  slaughter,  delivered  over  to 
the  enemies  of  oui  country,  we  consider  that  we  are  bound  by  every  princi- 
ple, human  and  Divine,  to  resist.”  (St.  Ann’s  public  meeting,  Aug.  6th, 
1831.) 

“ His  majesty’s  ministers  have  identified  themselves  -with  our  enemies, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  support  of  the  anti-colonial  faction  in 
Parliament,  arc  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  colonies,  and  with  them  other  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  at  the  shrine  of  political  ascendancy.”  (St.  David’s  reso- 
lutions, Aug.  8th,  1831.) 

“ Resolved, — That  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, our  colonial  legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  passed  such  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  our  slaves  as  have  been  consistent  with  their  welfare  and 
the  safety  of  the  owner  : and  we  sincerely  trust  they  will  continue  to  do  so ; 
but  that  they  will  resist,  by  every  constitutional  means  in  their  power,  mea- 
sures which  must  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  master  and  slave,  proprietor  and 
property.”  (St.  Andrew’s  public  meeting,  August,  1831.) 

“ Resolved, — That  the  declaration  lately  made  in  Parliament,  of  the 
intention  of  ministers  to  force  the  colonics,  by  the  means  of  fiscal  oppression, 
into  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  uncompensated 
emancipation,  is  a most  tyrannical  threat,  and  is  subversive  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  property,  and  could  only  have  emanated  from  a revolutionary  govern- 
ment. That  the  time  has,  therefore,  now  arrived  when  the  West-India  ques- 
tion must  be  conclusively  settled,  by  insisting  on  our  just  and  indisputable  title 
to  compensation ; and  by  refusing,  till  that  question  is  distinctly  set  at  rest, 
to  proceed  in  any  further  plans  of  amelioration  whatsoever.”  (Portland 
parish  meeting,  Aug.  15th,  1831.) 

The  above  are  given  merely  as  specimens  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  agreed  to  in  every  parish  in  the  island, 
and  published  in  the  newspapers;  and  it  may  easily  be 
conceived — ^what  is  indeed  the  fact — ^that  they  were  moved 
and  seconded  by  the  various  speakers  in  language  still 
more  violent  and  treasonable.  These  resolutions  and 
speeches  were  read  by  many  of  the  domestic  negroes ; and 
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they  heard  the  unguarded  conversation  of  the  planters  at 
their  tables,  and  elsewhere,  whenever  they  met,  upon  this 
subject  of  paramount  interest.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
slaves  should  be  easily  prevailed  on  to  believe  that  their 
freedom  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  required  only  an  effort  on 
their  own  part  to  reahze  it  ? And  who  can  feel  surprised  that 
— when  they  saw  the  colonists  demanding  to  be  released 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  threatening 
resistance  and  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  heard 
them  avow  their  determination  to  convey  the  island  to 
another  power  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  negroes  in 
slavery — ^the  slaves  themselves  should  hasten  to  cast  off 
their  allegiance,  and  endeavour  to  secure  their  freedom, 
before  the  threatened  transfer  of  the  colony  to  another 
nation  should  rivet  their  shackles  upon  them,  and  blast 
their  dearly  cherished  hopes  for  ever  ? 

Sam  Sharpe  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Anti- Slavery  cause  in  England.  He  noted 
with  most  jealous  care  the  proceedings  of  the  planters  at 
their  parochial  meetings.  When  delegates,  appointed  from 
various  parishes,  met,  and  transacted  their  business  with 
closed  doors,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eobert  Watt,  of  Montego 
Bay,  he  hovered  about  the  spot;  and  diligently  and  cun- 
ningly did  he  use  the  advantages  which  the  foUy  and  brag- 
gadocio of  the  colonists  threw  into  his  hands.  All  their 
violent  speeches  and  resolutions,  and  the  threats  held  out 
by  them  against  the  British  government,  were  skilfully 
employed  by  him  to  mislead  the  less-informed  multitude ; 
and  thus  the  planters  themselves  became  the  instruments 
of  fomenting  those  insurrectionary  movements  which  they 
professed  so  much  to  dread.  Yet  these  men,  who  were  so 
keeii-sighted  that  they  could  discover  sedition  in  the  Bible, 
and  treason  in  Wattses  and  Wesle/s  spiritual  hymns, 
could  not  perceive  that  they  had  only  themselves  to  blame, 
but  most  injuriously  threw  the  odium  upon  ministers  of 
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religion;  and,  to  give  something  like  a colouring  of  truth 
to  their  accusations,  they  suborned  false  witnesses  to  sup. 
port  them,  and  proceeded,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  to 
destroy  buildings  that  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  expectation  of  immediate  freedom  was  fostered 
and  encouraged  in  the  minds  of  slaves  by  the  planters  in 
another  way,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdotes, 
extracted  from  a book,  kept  in  the  Court-House  at  Montego 
Bay  during  the  disturbances,  entitled,  Evidences — Court- 
House  — 

^^Joe,  alias  George,  Eeid,  slave  to  Cambridge  estate, 
says,  his  master  told  him  he  himself  would  soon  have  to  pay 
his  own  doctor^ s expenses ; that  he  would  he  free.  His 
master  also  asked  him,  supposing  him  free,  if  he  ^ no  will 
work  ?'  He  replied,  ^ Me  ^bliged  for  work.'’ 

^'Mr.  John  Tulloch,  lieut. -colonel  in  the  St.  James’s 
Eegiment  of  Militia,  told  his  negroes  in  a sneering  manner,, 
some  time  before  the  insurrection,  while  engaged  in  build- 
ing a wall  round  a grass  piece  on  his  property,  that  he 
intended  to  ^put  the  king’s  horses  into  the  enclosure, 
when  he  came  from  England  to  make  them  free!  ” 

book-keeper  at  Success  estate,  in  St.  James’s, 
(Humphries  by  name,)  used  to  tell  the  people,  that  if  they 
did  not  get  their  freedom  this  year,  (1831,)  then  old 
George  Eex’s  law  would  return,  and  they  would  he  flogged> 
without  mercy 

Some  time  during  the  year  before  the  insurrection,  a 
white  book-keeper  at  Elam  stead  estate  had  some  words 
with  the  pen-keeper,  (a  slave,)  and  told  him  that  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  he,  the 
pen-keeper,  should  be  the  first  that  he  would  shoot.” 

Early  in  1831,  Mr.  Morris,  proprietor  of  Kensington 
plantation,  St.  James’s,  told  his  negroes,  when  they  applied 
for  their  usual  allowance  of  clothing,  that  they  would' 
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soon  he  freej  and,  then  they  would  have  to  huy  for  them- 
selves!^ 

"Alexander  Stevenson,  a faithful  and  loyal  slave  on 
Silver-Grove  Pen  in  Trelawny,  says,  he  heard  Mr.  James 
Wood,  overseer  of  the  property,  tell  the  negroes  they  were 
to  be  free  after  Christmas.  At  the  opening  of  SaltePs- 
Hill  Baptist  chapel,  on  the  day  the  insurrection  commenced, 
the  language  of  some  of  the  slaves  was  to  this  effect: 
^ When  dem  worldly  huchra  all  say  we  free  after  Christmas, 
how  come  minister  to  say  no  free-pajper  come  ? They  must 
give  him  hrihe  to  hide  free-paper!  ” 

" A free  black  man,  named  Samuel  Boswell,  testified  that 
he  has  heard  the  slaves,  as  he  walked,  (^.  e.  as  he  went 
from  place  to  place,)  say,  that  ^ their  oivners  and  Lushas* 
(overseers)  ^ knock  into  their  teeth  that  they  are  going  to  get 
free,  hut  they  will  sweat  them  first! 

"James  Hedley,  a slave  to  Dumfries  estate,  declared 
that  the  overseers  and  book-keepers  made  the  people  believe 
the  report  of  freedom,  by  telling  them,  ^ You  are  going  to 
be  free  before  time.  We  *ll  make  you  work  hard  before  it! 

They  used  to  take  it  and  curse  them  with  it.’’^ 

"William  Hall,  a slave  belonging  to  Catharine-Hal) 
estate,  who  was  in  no  degree  implicated  in  the  rebellion, 
said,  he  often  heard  the  negroes  complain  that  the  over- 
seers, while  flogging  them,  would  say,  ^You  are  going  to 
be  free,  but  we  T1  take  it  out  of  you.^ 

"Thomas  Eoach,  a slave  to  Newman-Hall  estate,  said  that 
‘ the  negroes  heard  from  the  white  people!  (the  overseers 
and  book-keepers,)  ^ who  read  the  newspapers,  that  the  king 
was  giving  them  free,  but  they  would  keep  it  away  from 
them."’ 

"William  Nelvyn,  a free  black  man,  said  that  at  Wel- 
come estate,  in  St.  Jameses,  about  two  months  before  the 
insurrection  broke  out,  the  slaves  said  to  him,  WYe  hear 
the  people  reading  newspapers  all  about  say  free  is  to 
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come/  and  inquired  of  him  if  the  report  was  true.  He 
told  them,  ^not  to  make  themselves  foolish:  if  it  was  to 
be  so,  when  the  time  came  they  would  know."’ 

"^Freeze  Escow,  a slave  to  Leyden  estate,  St.  James’s, 
said,  there  was  a common  talk  that  year,  1831,  that  the 
king  was  going  to  give  freedom;  the  newspapers  were 
read;  the  white  people  helped  to  make  the  negroes  think 
so : they  used  to  say  in  a jeering  way,  ^You  think  the  king 
going  to  make  you  freey  &c.  The  overseer  at  this  estate 
was  heard  by  a slave  to  say  to  another  overseer,  ‘I  dare 
say,  hy  the  time  ^ve  dig  that  cane-joiece,  we  shall  have  to 
hire  these  fellows  to  do  ith  ” 

The  following  is  a conversation  that  took  place  between 
a master  and  a slave  at  Montego  Bay,  in  1831 : — Master  : 

I am  sorry  that  I shall  have  to  kill  you,  James.”  Slave: 
'^What  I do,  massa?” — Master:  Nothing.  But  if 

you  buy  a boy,  J ames,  and  any  one  come  to  take  him  away, 
won’t  you  think  hard  of  it  ?”  Slave  : ^^Yes.” — Master: 
‘'^'Well,  do  n’t  you  think  it  is  hard  that,  after  I have  taken 
my  money  and  bought  you,  you  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
me  ?”  (adding  something  to  this  effect :)  The  king  says 
you  are  to  he  free,  hut  you  will  all  he  killedY  Slave  : 

Wliat  are  we  to  be  killed  for  ? If  the  king  say  we  are 
to  be  free,  that  is  not  our  fault.” — Master  : We  can^t 

hely  it ; you,  toill  all  he  killed,  and  probably  you  will  he 
the  first  I shall  have  to  shoot  myself.”  The  slave  remarked, 
on  repeating  this  conversation  to  another  person,  There 
must  be  something  in  all  this ;”  and  even  his  auditor  began 
to  think  the  same. 

How  clearly  do  these  facts  show,  that  the  planters  were 
deeply  implicated  in  causing  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  ! By 
their  own  masters,  in  many  instances,  the  negroes  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  credit  the  statements  put  forth  by 
Sharpe,  that  if  they  did  not  stand  up  for  themselves,  and 
take  their  freedom,  the  male  slaves  would  all  be  put  out  to 
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the  muzzles  of  the  planters^  and  shot  like  pigeons."’' 
Had  such  observations  as  those  quoted  in  the  three  preceding 
pages  been  uttered  at  any  time  by  missionaries,  they  would 
have  been  tried  for  ^^rebellion  and  rebellious  conspiracy,^'  and 
shot  without  mercy  under  the^^^^  of  a militia  court-martial. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Jordan,  in  April,  1832,  shows  what  the 
colonists  were  disposed  to  do  in  prosecuting  those  who 
were  known  or  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the 
slave,  whenever  they  had  the  shadow  of  a pretence  to  sus- 
tain their  proceedings.  Mr.  Jordan,  a coloured  gentleman 
and  a Wesleyan,  had  provoked  the  rabid  hostility  of  the 
planters  as  the  principal  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors, 
of  a newspaper  called  " The  Watchman  and  Jamaica  Tree 
Press,"  which  rendered  good  service  in  the  successful 
struggle  made  by  the  free  coloured  people  of  Jamaica,  in 
1829-30,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  legal  disabihties  and 
oppression  under  which,  as  British  subjects,  they  were 
placed,  because  of  their  colour.  Its  columns  were  also 
freely  opened  for  the  defence  of  those  missions  which 
contemplated  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
negroes  as  their  principal  object,  when  they  were  assailed  by 
the  venal  and  unscrupulous  press  devoted  to  the  i^erests 
of  the  planters  and  it  fearlessly,  but  prudently,  favoured 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  As  Mr.  Jordan  was  sitting  in  the 
Surrey  Assize  Court,  reporting  the  proceedings  for  his 
paper,  he  was  astounded  at  hearing  a true  biU  proclaimed 
against  himself  on  a capital  indictment  for  constructive 
treason."  With  such  secrecy  had  this  prosecution  been 
concocted,  that  the  accused  never  heard  the  slightest 
whisper  concerning  what  was  in  contemplation  until  the 
bill  was  proclaimed  in  court,  and  he  found  himself  in 
custody,  and  placed  at  the  felon's  bar  to  plead  to  the 
indictment.  The  offence  "with  which  he  was  charged  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  preceding  Saturday, 
and  consisted  in  having  published  in  the  ^^Watcliman" 
L 2 
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newspaper  tlie  following  sentence:  '^We  have  been  con- 
sistent throughout ; and^  now  that  the  member  for  West- 
moreland has  come  over  to  our  side,  we  shall  be  happy, 
with  him  and  the  other  friends  of  humanity,  to  give  a long 
puU,  a strong  puU,  and  a pull  aU  together,  until  we  bring 
the  system  down  by  the  run,  knock  off  the  fetters,  and  let 
the  oppressed  go  free/^ 

It  wiU  scarcely  be  credited  that  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  a British  colony,  a man  was  dragged  within 
the  shadow  of  the  gibbet,  and  his  life  imperilled,  for  no 
other  offence  than  pubhshing  these  harmless  words.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact.  Bive  days  after  the  arraignment — for 
that  length  of  notice  the  law  required  should  be  given  to 
the  accused  to  prepare  his  defence — ^Mr.  Jordan  was  put 
upon  liis  trial,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  by  his  prose- 
cutors to  obtain  a conviction.  AU  who  were  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  accused,  were  carefuUy  excluded  from 
the  jury-box ; and  it  was  weU  understood  by  parties  who 
had  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  that,  if  a conviction 
could  be  secured.  Lord  Bel  more  was  prepared  so  far  to 
pander  to  the  base  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who 
got  up  this  conspiracy  against  the  hfe  of  an  innocent  man, 
as  to  sign  a warrant  for  his  execution,  and  allow  the  sen- 
tence to  take  effect.  The  acting  attorney-general — who 
would  not,  I believe,  now  like  to  see  liis  name  associated 
with  those  unscrupulous  proceedings — strove  to  obtain  a 
verdict  against  the  accused  with  a zeal  and  ability  worthy 
of  a better  cause,  grounding  the  indictment  upon  an  act  of 
the  island  legislature,  which  declared  that  " if  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever  shall  maliciously  and  advisedly 
endeavour  to  excite  or  stir  up  any  free  person  or  slave  to 
commit  any  act  of  insurrection  or  rebeUion,  he  or  they  shall 
be  deemed  and  declared  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy 

The  attempt  to  destroy  Mr.  J ordan  happily  resulted  in 
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a failure,  as  the  attorney-general  could  not  prove  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  containing  the  article  which  gave  rise 
to  the  prosecution ; Mr.  Jordan  was  therefore  acquitted. 
But,  to  make  sure  of  the  intended  victim  another  time, 
•should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  bring  himself  again 
within  the  meshes  of  slavery-protecting  laws,  a bill  was 
immediately  prepared  by  the  prosecutor,  and  hurried 
through  the  legislature,  compelling  newspaper  editors  to 
print  their  names  on  every  number  of  the  paper,  and 
making  that  a legal  proof  of  publication, — which  bill  was 
.at  once  disallowed  by  the  king  in  council,  when  sent  home 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Jordan  has  lived 
to  obtain  a different  kind  of  elevation  from  that  which  his 
pro-slavery  opponents  designed  for  him.  After  having  been 
for  many  years  an  influential  and  leading  member  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  he  has  recently  been  exalted  to  the 
Privy  Council,  which  in  its  legislative  capacity  is  analogous 
to  the  House  of  Lords, — ^the  first  coloured  man  who  ever 
attained  that  honourable  distinction  in  Jamaica. 

I have  thus  shown  how  the  Jamaica  insurrection  origi- 
nated, and  what  were  the  principal  causes  that  contributed 
to  promote  that  calamitous  occurrence ; and  I think  I have 
made  it  clearly  appear,  not  only  that  the  missionaries  of  all 
denominations  were  innocent  of  any  participation  therein, 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  that  the  planters  and  colonists 
themselves  did  much  to  raise  the  flame  which  spread  so 
rapidly  over  a large  portion  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and 
gave  rise  to  events  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  so 
widely  felt.  That  excellent  nobleman.  Lord  Goderich,  in 
his  despatch  to  Lord  Belmore,  dated  the  first  of  March, 
from  which  an  extract  has  been  already  quoted,  shows  that 
■the  true  causes  of  the  negro  rebellion  were  clearly  under- 
stood at  the  Colonial  Office.  In  that  admirable  document 
he  observes,  After  exhortations  repeated  by  his  majesty^s 
.government,  for  more  than  eight  successive  years,  without 
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effect ; after  siicli  public  meetings  as  I have  mentioned,  in 
every  part  of  the  island ; after  the  circulation  of  the  resolu- 
tions and  public  journals  already  noticed;  after  the  con- 
vention of  a body  of  delegates  at  the  capital ; and  after 
secret  debates  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  followed  by  the 
rejection  of  the  measures  proposed  there  for  the  benefit  of 
the  slaves ; it  must  have  become  to  every  reflecting  man 
sufficiently  evident,  that  the  peace  of  the  island  was  placed 
in  extreme  jeopardy,  and  that  the  slaves  could  scarcely 
escape  the  infection  of  those  opinions  which  they  appear  to 
have  adopted.  How  fraught  with  danger  to  the  public 
safety  was  the  prevalence  of  such  opinions  among  a people 
so  ignorant  and  so  easily  excited,  it  were  superfluous  to 
remark.  Induced  as  they  had  been  to  suppose,  that  the 
royal  authority  was  opposed  in  their  favour  to  that  of  their 
owners,  and  that  designs  were  entertained  by  the  king’s 
government  which  the  colonial  magistracy  and  proprietors 
intended  to  counteract  by  force,  the  sense  of  supposed 
injustice,  combining  with  a plausible  expectation  of 
impunity  in  resisting  it,  could  scarcely  fail  to  urge  them 
to  acts  of  open  rebellion. 

“ I have  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  efforts  which 
you  so  judiciously  made,  to  guard  the  persons  to  whom 
it  would  belong  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  missionaries, 
against  the  influence  of  rehgious  prejudices ; and  I trust 
that  the  caution  which  you  have  given  will  effectually  pre- 
vent the  manifestation  of  any  intemperate  or  hostile  spirit 
towards  them  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
I most  distinctly  avow  my  conviction,  that  the  improbability 
of  the  charge  (against  the  missionaries,  as  instigators  of  the 
insurrection,)  is  so  extreme,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
irresistible  evidence  could  induce  a belief  of  it.  The  mis- 
sionaries who  engage  in  the  office  of  converting  the  slaves 
in  our  colonies,  cannot,  with  charity  or  in  justice,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  actuated  by  any  views  of  secular  ambition  or 
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personal  advantage.  They  devote  themselves  to  an  obscure, 
and  arduous,  and  ill-requited  service.  They  are  well 
apprized  that  distrust  and  jealousy  will  attend  them,  and 
that  the  path  they  have  chosen  leads  neither  to  wealth  nor 
reputation.  If  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  other  men, 
motives  less  exclusively  sacred  than  those  which  are  avowed 
may  exercise  some  influence  on  their  minds,  it  were  irra- 
tional either  to  feel  surprised  or  to  cherish  suspicion  on 
that  account.  The  great  ruling  motive  must  in  general  be 
that  which  is  professed,  since,  in  general,  there  is  no  other 
advantage  to  be  obtained,  than  the  consciousness  of  having 
contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
world.  To  suppose  men  who  act  habitually  on  such  a 
principle,  either  so  insensible  to  the  restraints  of  con- 
science, or  so  perverted  in  their  estimate  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  to  foment  insurrection  and  civil  war  for  the 
subversion  of  slavery,  or  to  believe  them  insensible  to  the 
extreme  danger  and  suffering  in  which,  by  engaging  in  such 
an  enterprise,  they  must  involve  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  contest  was  to  be  undertaken,  would  argue  rather  a 
heated  and  prejudiced  mind  than  a discerning  judgment, 
and  a correct  acquaintance  with  human  character. — ^When, 
therefore,  I consider  that  no  motive  can  be  rationally 
assigned,  which  should  have  induced  the  missionaries  to 
embark  in  so  guilty  and  desperate  an  undertaking,  I can- 
not but  earnestly  trust  that  the  trial  of  any  one  of  their 
number  who  may  be  charged  with  a participation  in  this 
rebellion,  may  have  been  postponed,  until  comparative  tran- 
quillity should  have  succeeded  to  the  first  panic ; and  that 
such  trials  may  have  been  conducted,  not  before  a military 
tribunal,  but  with  all  the  regular  forms  of  law. — Should 
any  such  missionary  have  been  convicted,  and  be  awaiting 
the  execution  of  his  sentence  on  the  arrival  of  this  despatch, 
your  lordship  will  not  permit  that  sentence  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  till  his  majesty^s  pleasure  can  be  known." 
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It  will  be  easily  imagined,  by  those  w'ho  know  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  Christian  missionaries  and 
their  labours  were  generally  regarded  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  slaveholders  and  planters  in  Jamaica,  that  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  the  latter  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
plausible  excuse  afforded  by  the  insurrection  for  renewing 
their  opposition  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves, 
and  continuing  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries,  with 
even  greater  virulence  than  they  had  previously  manifested ; 
and  tliis  was  really  the  fact.  The  report  was  circulated, 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  had  commenced,  that  the 
missionaries  had  planned  the  rebellion,  and  instigated  the 
negroes  to  burn  the  plantations,  and  destroy  the  lives,  of 
their  masters : hatred  to  the  missionaries  rose  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  and  their  death  was  sternly  and  clamorously 
urged.  The  newspapers  of  the  island,  especially  the 

CouranV'’  teemed  with  articles  of  the  most  ferocious 
character,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  instigate  the 
planters  to  destroy  the  lives  of  those  who  were  denounced 
as  “ sectarian  preachers.'’^  Against  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries, especially,  the  unprincipled  editor  of  that  papei 
endeavoured  to  arouse  popular  violence ; and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continual  efforts  of  this  individual,  through 
the  press  which  he  had  at  liis  command,  to  misrepresent  and 
denounce  the  Wesleyan  ministers,  that  several  of  them 
sought  an  interview  with  the  governor,  and  requested  that 
the  accusations  against  them,  so  violently  reiterated,  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  rigid  investigation. 
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A few  extracts  from  the  ^'Jamaica  Courant^^  will  show 
by  what  means  that  persecuting  spirit  was  aroused,  which, 
in  1832,  procured  for  the  Jamaica  planters  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  as  persecutors  of  religion  and  religious  teachers, 
surpassing  that  which  their  former  acts  in  this  line  had  not 
failed  to  give  them : — 

“One  of  the  ringleaders  apprehended  in  St.  Elizabeth’s  declared,  that 
if  the  negroes  had  not  been  assured  that  neither  the  militia  nor  the 
king’s  troops  would  he  allowed  to  act  against  them,  they  would  not  have 
rebelled ! Need  we  ask,  Who  gave  them  such  an  assurance  ? It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  Methodist  preachers  / /”  (“  Courant,”  Jan.  4th, 
1831.) 

“It  was  reported  in  town  yesterday,  that  a Methodist  preacher  was 
cruising  off  the  north  side  in  a small  schooner ; that  he  kept  out  to  sea  in 
the  day-time,  but  was  known  to  be  in  active  communication  with  the  rebels 
dm’ing  the  night.” 

“ The  apathy  with  which  the  conduct  of  these  sectarian  preachers  has  been 
viewed  for  years  past,  has  been  unaccountable.  If  it  was  proposed  to  prose- 
cute one  of  them  for  sedition,  the  answer  was,  ‘ 0 ! what  will  be  said  of  us 
in  England?  Let  them  alone,  and  the  evil  will  cure  itself.’  Such  9onduct 
was  only  calculated  to  give  boldness  to  the  infamous  plans  of  the  sectarians, 
which  has  now  attained  such  a climax,  that  further  supineness  on  the  part 
of  the  public  authorities  of  the  island  would  be  criminal.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  strongly  recommend  that  the  doors  of  the  whole  of  the  conventicles  be 
shut,  and  the  preachers  themselves  most  closely  watched,  or  sent  off  the 
country,  and  leave  it  to  the  government  at  home  to  draw  its  own  conclu- 
sions ; for  the  hour  has  arrived  when  bold  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  as 
our  lives  and  properties  have  too  long  been  sported  with  by  a faction  in 
England,  who  would  exult  in  our  destruction.  In  self-preservation,  there- 
fore, let  us  get  rid  of  the  agents  of  such  diabolical  men,  and  not  look  tamely 
on,  while  the  faggot  and  the  cutlass  are  so  generally  in  use  against  us. 
The  emergency  of  the  case  requires  it : it  is  therefore  expedient  to  put  it  in 
execution.”  (“Courant,”  Jan.  5th,  1831.) 

“ The  Avriter  of  this  has  been  repeatedly  called  upon  by  his  friends  not 
only  to  cease  ^persecuting  the  Methodists^  as  they  were  pleased  to  term  his 
conduct,  but  to  apologize  to  his  readers  for  his  frequent  allusions  to  their 
proceedings ; but  he  steadily  pursued  his  course ; and  it  is  no  small  gratifi 
cation  to  his  feelings  that  the  country  at  large  now  appreciate  his  exertions. 
Shall  the  woful  tale  be  told  ? Shall  it  now  be  said  that  the  editor  of  this 
paper  is  an  incendiary  ? No ! he  has  exerted  every  means  within  his  power 
to  prevent  it ; but  the  sectarian  preachers  have  hitherto  been  too  many  for 
him.  But  they  have  now  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  they  have 
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succeeded  iu  rendering  the  fairest  fields  in  Jamaica  barren  wastes,  and  have 
sent  forth  many  of  our  most  respectable  families  into  the  world  houseless,  and 
without  the  means  of  existence ! These  indeed  must  be  gratifying  reflections 
to  men  who  pretend  to  ^preach  and  teach  the  mild  and  benign  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour  to  our  slaves ; but  whose  soul  is  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  British  empire ; and  that  merely  because  they  are  paid 
by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  hasten  our  ruin.  They  have  progressed  one 
step  too  fast ; and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  make  their  infamous  con- 
duct recoil  upon  themselves.  Three  Baptist  preachers  are  now  in  custody ; 
and  as  we  are  satisfied  they  would  not  have  been  taken  into  custody  upon 
slight  grounds  by  Sir  "WiUoughljy  Cotton,  we  hope  he  will  award  them  fair 
and  impartial  justice.  Shooting  is,  however,  too  honom-able  a death  for 
men  whose  conduct  has  occasioned  so  much  bloodshed,  and  the  loss  of  so 
much  property.  There  are  fine  hanging-woods  in  St.  James  and  Trelawny, 
and  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers  who 
may  be  convicted  of  sedition  may  diversify  the  scene.  After  this,  our  hos- 
tility, even  to  men  so  reckless  of  blood,  carnage,  and  slaughter,  shall  cease.” 
(“Com’ant,”  Jan.  6th,  1831.) 

“ We  have  for  a long  time  used  every  exertion  to  show,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  this  island  were  inoculating  our  slave  population  with  doctrines 
and  principles  most  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  island.  The  acts  of 
rebeUipn  and  incendiarism  committed,  and  stiU  committing,  in  this  parish 
and  St.  James’s,  are  occasioned  by  the  slaves  having  been  deceived  and  mis- 
guided by  the  sectarians.  Let  the  blood  that  must  be  spilt  rest  on  the 
heads  of  the  instigators.”  (Extracted  from  the  “ Cornwall  Courier”  into  the 
“Courant,”  Jan.  6th,  1831.) 

“ The  conduct  of  the  sectarians  has  caused  the  destruction  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  this  island ; and  we  have  reason  to  know,  that  their  satisfaction  is 
considered  incomplete,  until  we  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  St.  Domingo.” 
(“  Courant,”  Jan.  7th,  1831.) 

“ They  (the  insurgents)  have  been  goaded  on  by  the  Methodists ; and 
it  is  well  kno'wn  that  the  head  people  on  several  of  the  estates  took  the 
sacrament  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.”  (This, 
of  course,  was  indubitable  proof  that  they  were  accessary  to  the  rebellion.) 
“ The  Methodists  and  Baptists  deny  all  knowledge  of  any  attempt  at 
insurrection;  but  can  they  state,  that  on  any  one  occasion  they  have 
exhorted  the  negroes  to  be  quiet  ? They  cannot : they  knew  it,  and  they 
encouraged  it.”  (“  Courant,”  Jan.  10th,  1831.) 

“ If  the  missionaries  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion  in  Jamaica, 
they  have  only  acted  in  unison  with  their  principals  iu  England.  The 
sacerdotal  garment  of  the  priest  has  been  converted  into  the  blood-red  cloak 
of  the  assassin ; the  preacher,  despising  the  mild  and  salutary  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  has  been  studious  and  unwearied  in  destroying  the  peace  of 
immortal  souls ; and  the  slave  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  his  o^vner,  his 
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father  and  protector,  as  a tyrant,  an  usurper,  and  destroyer.”  (“  Courant,” 
Jan.  10th,  1831.) 

“We  shall  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  community  to  judge  of  our 
motives  and  actions.  God  forbid  we  should  ever  advocate  a causes  from 
personal  prejudice,  to  the  injury  of  even  the  Methodist  preachers ! Neither 
would  we  express  a wish  that  execution  should  precede  trial : but  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  evidence  could  he  elicited  io  prove  their  guilt,’' 
— (we  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  evidence 
against  missionaries  was  elicited,) — “ that  it  would  be  a grateful  exhibition 
to  the  island,  to  see  a dozen  of  them  gihhetted.”  (“Courant,”  Jan.  11th, 
1831.) 

“A  fine  trade  these  ruffians”  (the  missionaries)  “have  been  driving;  but, 
like  Othello,  their  ‘occupation’s  gone.’  We  hear  that  two  of  the  preachers 
are  to  be  shot  to  leeward.  We  hope  this  is  not  the  case,  as  hanging  is  quite 
good  enough  lor  them.”  (“Courant,”  Jan.  14th,  1831.) 

“No  sooner  was  the  standard  of  rebellion  raised,  than  the  authorities 
proclaimed  martial  law ; and  when  some  of  the  preaching  miscreants — for 
they  deserve  no  better  name — who  had  been  unhappily  the  too  successful 
deludcrs  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  were  secured,  and  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  dealt  upon  them  the  death  they  deserved^  their  whining 
hypocrites  of  brethren  faltered  out  a plea  of  innocence,  in  the  shape  of  an 
address  to  the  head  of  the  government ; and  their  lives  and  liberty  were  the 
profits  of  this  consummate  hypocrisy,  whilst  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
and  misled  victims  of  this  fanaticism  and  treason  was  flowing  from  the 
scaffold,  on  which  they  expiated  their  crimes.  To  proclaim  martial  law, 
and  then  to  pardon  the  instigators  of  the  rebellion  which  had  rendered  such 
a severe  and  ruinous  measure  necessary ! monstrous  humiliation  1 and  still 
more  monstrous  inconsistency!”  (“  Courant,”  Jan.  14th,  1831.) 

“The  Methodists  are  now  endeavouring  to  divert  the  public  opinion 
from  the  main  question ; and  that  is,  the  charges  so  universally  brought 
against  them  of  having  instigated  the  negroes  to  rebellion  I These  sturdy 
beggars  have  not  the  hardihood  to  deny  this,  as  they  know  it  can  be  proved 
from  the  investigations  which  are  now  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  In  the  mean  time  we  bitterly  lament,  that  the  supineness  of  our 
public  authorities  allows  a single  sectarian  preacher  to  be  at  large,  contrary 
to  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  country.  Nobody  can  deny  that  they 
were  fit  objects  for  popular  vengeance.  We  express  a hope  that  the  hypo- 
critical and  panting  vagabonds  should  perish  amidst  the  storm,  which  they 
have  been  paid  by  our  enemies  at  home  to  raise  among  us.  Can  the  execu- 
tion of  twenty  preachers  atone  for  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  millions  of  property?”  (“  Courant,”  Jan.  16th,  1831.) 

“We  do  maintain,  that  evidence  has  been  adduced  against  several  of 
the  Methodist  incendiaries  who  now  reside  among  us,  which  in  any  other 
country  would  have  speedily  consigned  them  to  the  gaUows ; and  unless  &. 
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batch  of  these  vagabondizing  Reverends  are  held  up  as  patterns  to  their 
congregations,  we  may  imagine  the  consequences : — and  the  wretches 
ought  to  bless  God,  that  they  live  in  a country  where  the  use  of  the  dagger 
or  of  the  stiletto  is  unknown.  The  writer  has  known  the  day  when  it  was 
no  crime  to  send  all  the  fnmiture  of  a Methodist  chapel  into  the  sea ; and 
that  a hint  which  was  promptly  taken  by  a preacher,  saved  his  person  from 
a similar  immersion.”  (“Courant,”  Jan.  20th,  1831.) 

A volume  miglit  be  filled  with  extracts  of  a similar 
character.  Day  after  day  the  pro-slavery  newspapers,  but 
especially  the  “ Courant/^  strove  to  raise  against  the  mis- 
sionaries a storm  of  popular  violence;  and  much  of  the 
persecution  that  afterwards  took  place  was  to  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  those  wicked  publications.  Some  of  these 
ferocious  articles  were  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bridges, 
the  rector  of  St.  Ann^s,  who  acquired  a species  of  Newgate- 
Calendar  celebrity  by  his  cruelty  to  Kitty  Hylton,  his 
slave,  and  by  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  brutal,  and 
almost  murderous,  punishment  of  Henry  Williams  for 
attending  a Methodist  chapel.  One  of  the  worst  pieces  that 
disgraced  the  columns  of  the  ^^Courant^^  during  martial 
law,  was  understood  to  be  the  production  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
W.,  a minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

But  most  of  the  preceding  effusions  were  from  the  peu 
of  William  Bruce,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  whose  hatred 
of  Wesleyan  missionaries  knew  no  bounds;  and  whose 
licentious  habits,  contempt  of  religion,  and  entire  destitu- 
tion of  all  that  is  upright  and  honourable  in  sentiment  and 
feehng,  qualified  him  for  the  post  he  occupied,  as  caterer  to 
the  vitiated  mental  taste  of  the  slave-oppressors  of  Jamaica. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the  issue  of  this 
unhappy  man^s  career.  Like  many  other  persecutors,  he 
seemed  to  have  been  marked  out  as  the  object  of  a retribu- 
tive providence ; and  his  end  was  answerable  to  the  wicked 
course  of  his  life:  He  lived  to  see  the  overthrow,  of  the 

iniquitous  system  that  he  had  laboured  to  uphold,  preceded 
by  the  downfall  of  that  press  which  he  had  used  as  an  engine 
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of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  which,  at  the  acme  of  its  pros- 
perity and  power,  was,  hke  JonaVs  gourd,  blasted  in  a few 
hours.  The  paper,  which,  owing  to  its  popularity  with  the 
planters,  was  very  lucrative,  had  originally  been  the  property 
of  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  sold  his  interest  in  it  to  Bruce  for 
£10,000,  when  it  was  yielding  a revenue  of  £5,000  jper 
annum.  An  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  the  purchase-money 
led  Mr.  Beaumont  to  seize  upon  the  establishment,  which 
caused  it  to  be  suddenly  broken  up ; and,  the  field  being 
at  once  cleverly  occupied  by  a rival  print,  the  publication  of 
the  " Courant^^  terminated  suddenly  and  for  ever.  It  was 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  after  the  insurrection,  when 
Bruce  was  convicted  in  a court  of  justice  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcy.  It  was  proved,  that,  in  order  to  defraud  his 
principal  creditor,  and  former  partner  in  the  newspaper,  he 
had  wantonly  destroyed  upwards  of  5,000  advertisement 
vouchers,  falsified  his  accounts,  and  received  money  without 
accounting  for  it;  and  he  was  sent  to  prison,  the  judge 
observing  that  he  never  saw  so  flagrant  a case.’’^  After  an 
imprisonment  of  some  months^  duration,  he  was  discharged 
from  gaol,  and  left  the  island  in  poverty  and  disgrace, 
smitten  mth  a loathsome  and  incurable  disease  that  covered 
his  body  with  sores.  His  existence  terminated  before  he 
reached  the  shores  of  Britain,  whither  he  was  bound;  and 
he  left  the  world,  despised  by  all,  lamented  by  none. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOSTILITY  TO  INSTRUCTORS  OF  SLAVES. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  open  hostility  connected  with  the 
insurrection,  and  affecting  the  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Box.  He 
was  stationed  at  Falmouth  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
Having  to  attend  a meeting  which  had  been  appointed  to  be 
held  in  Kingston  early  in  January,  Mr.  Box  obtained  a 
passport  from  Col.  Cadien,  of  the  Trelawny  Militia,  and 
crossed  the  island  on  his  way  thither.  On  some  misrepre- 
sentation, which  had  been  got  up  against  him  at  Falmouth, 
a trooper  was  sent  after  him ; he  was  arrested  at  Spanish 
Town,  and  put  into  the  gaol  at  that  place,  where  he  was 
confined  for  several'  days  in  a loathsome  cell,  immediately 
surrounded  by  individuals  afflicted  with  the  small-pox, — 
a disease  which  in  that  tropical  region  acquires  aggravated 
virulence  and  loathsomeness.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
a week,  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  the  governor,  no 
charge  whatever  having  been  made  against  him ; he  then 
proceeded  to  Kingston, 

When  Mr.  Box's  luggage  was  sent  to  the  wharf  at  Fal- 
mouth, to  be  shipped  to  Kingston,  it  was  detained  by  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  militia- officers.  The  trunks  were 
broken  open  by  Mr.  Dyer,  a magistrate ; and  some  of  Mr. 
Box's  papers,  his  private  journal,  and  other  articles,  were 
abstracted.  For  several  -weeks  Dyer  sought  to  amuse  his 
readers,  by  pubhshing  in  the  “ Cornwall  Courier,"  which  he 
edited,  garbled  extracts  from  Mr.  Box's  private  journal,  of 
which  he  had  dishonestly  possessed  himself ; and  ludicrous 
efforts  were  made,  both  by  Dyer,  and  his  contemporary, 
Bruce,  to  distort  the  entries  which  they  found  in  the 
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journ^,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  seditious.  This  journal 
afterwards  passed  through  many  hands,  and  was  at  one  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rebellion  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  With  more  honourable  feeling  than  most 
of  his  brother-senators  evinced,  Mr.  Beaumont  moved 
in  his  place  in  the  legislature,  that  the  chairman  of 
that  Committee  should  be  directed  to  return  Mr.  Box^s 
journal  to  its  owner;  for,  being  strictly  private  and  per- 
sonal, none  had  any  right  to  withhold  it  from  him.  Mr. 
Beaumont  also  moved  for  the  appointment  of  " a committee 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  sending  a message  to  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  requesting  him  to  remove  William 
Dyer,  Esq.,  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Trelawny, 
he  having  published,  in  a paper  edited  by  him,  the  private 
journal  of  Mr.  Box,  a Methodist  preacher,  against  whom 
no  criminal  charges  had  been  substantiated,  and  which 
journal  could  only  come  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dyer  as  a 
magistrate."’^  These  proposals  were,  however,  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Assembly. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  when  he  assumed  the  government, 
demanded  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  journal  should  be  given  up  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  it  to  Mr.  Box.  This  demand  was  evaded. 
Mr.  Box  laid  a complaint  before  the  governor  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dyer  in  breaking  open  and.  plundering 
his  trunks;  but  the  latter  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  Col.  Hilton,  of  the  St.  Ann's  Militia,  under 
whose  direction  he  described  himself  as  acting  in  a military 
capacity,  when  he  detained  and  rifled  Mr.  Box's  luggage. 
Eeehng  himself  in  difflculties  concerning  the  unwarrantable 
liberties  he  had  taken  in  publishing  the  contents  of  the 
journal  in  his  newspaper,  and  apprehensive  of  a writ  of 
supersedeas,  dismissing  him  from  the  ofiice  which  he  had 
abused  and  dishonoured,  Mr.  Dyer  tendered  his  resignation 
as  a magistrate,  "which  the  governor  accepted. 
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Messrs.  Wliitehouse  and  Wood^  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
were  taken  into  custody  on  their  way  from  St.  Ann^s  to 
Kingston,  and  escorted  to  Spanish  Town  by  a military 
guard ; but,  on  their  arrival  at  that  place,  were  liberated, 
without  any  questions  having  been  put  to  them.  Having 
obtained  the  necessary  documents  from  the  governor  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  to  their  stations  without  molesta- 
tion, they  returned  to  St.  Ann'’s,  where  they  prudently 
determined  to  remain,  and  exert  themselves  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  consistent  with  their  character  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace. 
Their  return  to  their  homes,  under  the  governor's  protec- 
tion, was  most  offensive  to  the  persecuting  planters  in  that 
neighbourhood,  who  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  his 
excellency  for  giving  them  a safe-conduct.  ^^Can  it  be 
tolerated,^^  was  their  language,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
devastation  committed  by  fire  and  sword  throughout  the 
country,  a few  idle,  cowardly  vermin,  safe  in  your  peaceable 
town,  should  thus  issue  forth  their  seditious  placards,  ta 
feed  the  flames,  while  their  agents  and  friends,  the  Dissent- 
ing spies,  are  cunningly  distributed  through  our  very  ranks 
here,  assisting  in  the  work  of  destruction,  protected  in 
their  persons,  and  even  allowed  to  sit  idly  laughing  at  our 
labour  to  extinguish  the  blaze  wliich  they  have  caused? 
The  miscreant  AVhitehouse  is  sitting  in  his  chapel-house  all 
the  time,  quietly  sipping  his  cofiee,  with  Lord  Belmore's 
protection  in  liis  pocket. — Does  Lord  Belmore  really  seek 
to  retain  his  paltry  government  by  protecting  the  favourite 
Babes  of  Grace  from  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve?'^ 
&c.  Such  was  the  language — said  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Bridges — ^^vhich  the  return  of  these  mission- 
aries to  St.  Ann^s  called  forth.  But  the  persecutors  did 
not  long  confine  themselves  to  words.  Messrs.  White- 
house  and  Wood  were  at  length  compelled  to  depart  from 
St  Ann^s  Bay,  to  avoid  assassination  • the  white  gentle- 
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men  of  the  neighbourhood  having  taken  to  the  amusement 
of  fixing  bullets,  at  night,  into  the  house  which  wus  occu- 
pied by  the  missionaries.  One  evening  several  of  them 
rushed  into  the  premises  with  drawn  swords,  and  declared 
that  “ they  would  not  rest  satisfied,  till  the  blood  of  some 
of  the  missionaries  had  washed  out  the  evils  which  they 
had  brought  upon  the  parish."’'’  After  this  Messrs.  White- 
house  and  Wood  took  up  their  abode  in  Kingston,  until 
the  arrival  of  more  settled  times  should  enable  them  to 
resume  their  duties. 

Mr.  Murray  and  myself  were  the  only  missionaries  of 
the  Wesleyan  body  that  remained  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  slave-insurrec- 
tion. Mr.  Murray  received  at  that  time  no  molestation. 
I was  compelled,  as  already  intimated,  together  with  a 
Scottish  missionary,  to  do  mihtary  duty  for  some  days,  first 
in  the  town,  and  afterwards  in  the  country.  During  the 
time  we  remained  in  the  town,  we  had  only  to  appear  at 
the  court-house  at  noon,  and  answer  to  our  names,  and  to 
spend  the  night  there,  that  we  might  be  prepared  to  resist 
any  assault  upon  the  town.  It  was  sufficiently  unpleasant 
to  pass  night  after  night  with  the  sort  of  men  generally 
assembled  there ; but  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  per- 
sonal insult.  Drom  some  we  received  attention  and  kind- 
ness ; though  we  well  knew  there  were  others  who  would 
have  been  glad  of  any  pretence  for  treating  us  as  Mr. 
Pfeiffer,  the  Moravian  missionary,  had  been  treated  by  the 
planters  of  St.  Elizabeth.* 

My  chapel  having  been  converted  into  a guard-room, 
and  my  wife  frequently  insulted  and  threatened  by  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  militia, — one  of  whom,  on  one 
occasion,  forced  his  way  into  the  house  in  my  absence,  pre- 
sented his  bayonet  at  the  infant,  only  a few  weeks  old,  and 


* See  page  118. 
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threatened  its  life,  to  terrify  the  mother,  because  she 
declined  to  satisfy  their  constant  demands  for  hquor, — 
was  at  length  compelled  by  these  annoyances  to  leave  the 
house,  and  remove  from  the  town.  I took  the  precaution 
of  conveying  my  private  journal  and  letter-book  to  a place 
of  safety;  or  they  would  probably  have  been  seized,  and 
their  contents  published,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Box;  for 
some  of  these  men — officers,  I beheve — ^ransacked  my 
study,  and  destroyed  and  carried  away  a portion  of  my 
books  and  papers. 

I had  one  morning  a narrow  escape  from  being  placed 
under  arrest,  and  tried  by  court-martial,  for  what  these 
militia-officers  were  pleased  to  consider  a serious  breach  of 
martial  law.  Before  the  chapel  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  militia,  I held  Divine  service,  as  usual,  on  the  Sabbath- 
morning ; but  had  to  abridge  it  considerably,  being  required 
to  answer  to  my  name  at  the  court-house  at  twelve  o^’clock. 
As  I was  walking  to  the  court-house,  immediately  after  the 
service,  I met  an  officer  vdth  a party  of  the  militia,  on  their 
way  to  the  chapel  to  take  me  into  custody.  He  stopped 
me,  and  inquired  if  I had  been  preaching : I replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Being  more  gentle  than  many  of  his  brothers 
of  the  sash  and  gorget,  and,  moreover,  a tradesman  with 
whom  I was  accustomed  to  do  business,  he  only  shook  his 
head,  and  told  me  I had  been  running  a great  risk ; for, 
the  island  being  under  martial  law,  I had  committed  a very 
grave  offence,  for  which  I was  liable  to  be  tried  and  shot  ; 
and  it  was  well  for  me  that  he  had  not  found  me  engaged 
in  the  service,  or  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  arresting  me  and  bringing  me  to  trial ! 

During  the  time  that  I was  compelled  to  travel  with  the 
militia  in  the  mountains,  the  commanding  officer  was  as 
respectful  to  me  as  I could  desire ; nor  had  I much  of 
which  to  complain  on  the  part  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  myself.  The  most 
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disagreeable  and  profligate  man  in  the  company  was  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  whose  profaneness  and  blasphemies 
often  made  his  hearers  shudder,  and  who  appeared  to  glory 
in  exhibiting  the  depravity  and  recklessness  of  his  character. 
He  was  a principal  in  plundering  the  house  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  Baptist  missionary,  during  martial  law ; and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  commence  the  demolition  of  the  Baptist  chapel 
at  Lucea.  This  unworthy  minister  of  a venerable  church, 
one  day,  when  we  were  out  in  the  woods,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  seriously  proposed  to  a friend  of  his 
to  shoot  that  d — d fellow  Bleby  by  accident. The  pro- 
posal happened  to  be  addressed  to  one  not  so  deeply  sunk 
in  vice  as  himself, — a gentleman  with  whom  I had  had 
some  degree  of  friendly  intercourse.  He  indignantly 
rejected  the  villanous  proposition,  observing  that  he  was 
glad  it  had  been  made  to  him;  for,  if  any  accident of 
the  kind  should  chance  to  happen,  he  would  not  fail  to 
make  known  in  the  proper  quarter  what  had  passed 
between  them.  It  was  a remarkable  coincidence,  and 
bears  much  the  aspect  of  a retributive  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  from  the  hand  of  the  same  person,  whom  he 
would  have  made  his  accomplice  in  a foul  and  treacherous 
murder,  he  received  his  death,  and  the  same  kind  of  death 
which  he  would  have  inflicted  in  mere  wantonness  upon 
another.  It  was  somewhat  more  than  a year  after  the 
insurrection,  when  the  rector,  in  a fit  of  causeless  jealousy, 
challenged  the  other,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  to 
fight  a duel.  The  gentleman  declined  the  challenge,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  less  in  accordance  with  what  is 
called  “the  code  of  honour to  fight  with  a clergyman, 
than  to  refuse  to  accept  his  cartel.  Its  acceptance  was, 
however,  forced  upon  him  by  threats  of  personal  chastise- 
ment; and  the  duel  accordingly  took  place.  The  meek 
divine  thrice  fired  at  his  antagonist,  who  each  time  dis- 
charged his  pistol  in  the  air.  The  seconds  would  have 
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interfered  at  this  stage  to  bring  the  matter  to  a termina- 
tion^ and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  leave  the  fields  justlj 
regarding  it  as  being  accessary  to  murder  to  allow  the  quar- 
rel to  be  prosecuted  further ; but  the  clergyman  insisted  on 
“another  shot.'’^  binding  that  the  reverend  duelhst  was 
bent  upon  slaughter,,  and  that,  if  he  continued  thus  to 
stand  up  as  a target  to  be  fired  at  without  returning  the 
fire,  he  must  inevitably  be  shot  down,  the  rector's  anta- 
gonist levelled  his  weapon  at  his  former  friend,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  knee.  Even  after  this,  the  rector 
clamoured  for  “ another  shot but  the  seconds,  observing 
that  he  was  wounded,  would  not  allow  the  matter  to  go 
any  further.  He  was  taken  away,  almost  by  force ; fever 
shortly  after  ensued ; and  in  about  a week  he  died  raving 
mad.  The  behever  in  the  Bible  can  scarcely  regard  this  as 
the  work  of  chance.  Yerily,  “there  is  a God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth." 

The  annual  District-meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  mission 
was  appointed  to  be  held  early  in  January ; but  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection,  and  tlie  placing  of  the  island 
under  martial  law,  caused  it  to  be  postponed  to  the  follow- 
mg  month,  when  all  the  Wesleyan  ministers  in  the  colony 
assembled  in  Kingston.  During  the  time  that  we  were 
sitting  for  the  transaction  of  our  usual  business,  and  after 
peace  had  been  restored  in  the  rebellious  district,  we 
received  inteUigence  of  the  wilful  destruction  of  several  of 
our  chapels  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  These  outrages 
were  commenced  by  the  militia  from  St.  Ann's, — a parish 
which  had  before  been  notorious  for  the  persecution  of 
missionaries  and  their  negro  flocks ; and  which  subse- 
quently far  outstripped  every  other  parish  of  the  island  in 
the  race  of  infamy.  The  Baptist  chapel  at  Ealmouth  was 
first  demolished ; after  which  the  Methodist  chapel,  a hand- 
some building,  which  had  just  been  put  in  complete  repair, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Messrs.  Gayner  and  Tucker,  officers 
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of  the  St.  Ann^s  Western  Eegiment,  deserve  to  have  their 
names  duly  chronicled,  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  this 
sacrilegious  work  of  despoihng  and  destroying  places  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  God.  Having  levelled  the 
Baptist  chapel,  they  were  the  first  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  on  the  night  of  the  7 th  of  Behruary. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  men  under  their  command,  they 
partly  demolished  the  buildings,  and  carried  away  the 
materials  which  they  had  puUed  down,  and  then  left  the 
work  to  other  hands.  A few  nights  afterwards,  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  a mob  was  gathered, 
consisting  of  troopers  of  the  Trelawny  Eegiment,  sailors 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbours  under  the  direction  of  the 
captains,  and  other  white  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bal- 
mouth.  This  was  effected  by  the  use  of  axes,  ropes,  and 
blocks,  supplied  from  the  ships ; and  nothing  but  a heap 
of  ruins  was  left. 

Some  of  the  military  officers  stationed  at  Balmouth 
attempted  to  interfere,  to  put  a stop  to  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings j but  it  was  without  effect,  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  not  choosing  to  interpose  their  authority.  It  is  very 
probable  that  aU  these  things  were  done,  not  only  under 
the  sanction  and  with  the  connivance,  but  also  at  the 
instigation,  of  the  magistrates  themselves;  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Dyer,  the  editor  of  the  Cornwall  Courier,^^  openly 
applauded  and  encouraged  the  rioters.  AU  the  materials 
of  the  chapel  would  have  been  carried  away,  but  for  an 
impressive  occurrence  that  took  place  in  connexion  with 
the  destruction  of  the  building.  A man,  having  gone  in 
the  night  to  steal  the  loose  timber  from  the  ruins,  in 
attempting  to  remove  some  boards,  pulled  down  a large 
portion  of  the  upper  floor  upon  himself.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  discovered  perfectly  dead,  with  his  neck  broken 
by  the  end  of  a large  beam,  which  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  pinned  him  down  to  the  earth.  After  this  admonitory 
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events  none  dared  to  lay  a dishonest  hand  upon  the  mate-^ 
rials  wliich  had  formed  the  chapel ; and  it  was  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town  could 
obtain  the  assistance  of  workmen  to  remove  some  parts 
of  the  gallery  which  hung  in  a dangerous  position. 

The  demolition  of  the  Falmouth  chapel  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  burning  of  the  chapel  at  Stewart  Town  in 
Trelawny,  and  Ebenezer  chapel  in  St.  Ann^s.  At  St. 
Anna’s  Bay,  Ocho  Eios,  and  Oracabessa,  the  chapels  were 
either  pulled  down  or  burnt;  the  principal  actors  being 
the  ruffianly  men  who  chiefly  composed  the  two  regiments 
of  the  St.  Anffis  Militia;  all  of  them  persons  who  had 
suffered  no  loss  at  all  through  the  insurrection,  and  had  no 
motive  for  these  outrages  except  their  hatred  to  religion. 
Too  ignorant  or  too  besotted  to  make  inquiry  and  form  a 
judgment  for  themselves,  they  were  urged  to  these  acts  of 
brutal  and  cowardly  violence  by  the  editors  of  the  " Cou- 
rant^^  newspaper,  and  the  Cornwall  Courier,'’^  who  rejoiced 
in  the  destruction  of  the  places  which  had  been  erected  in 
order  that,  in  them,  the  long-neglected  slaves  might  be 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God.  Four- 
teen places  of  worship,  belonging  to  the  Baptist  Societies, 
were  also  destroyed ; some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
one  at  Montego  Bay,  by  a mob  headed  by  magistrates  in 
open  day. 

As  we  sat  in  the  District-meeting,  day  after  day  we  received 
intelligence  of  these  deeds  of  violence, — the  following  para- 
graphs appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  “ Courant — 

Extract  of  a letter  dated  “ Ealmoutli,  Eeb.  7th,  nine  o’clock  p.m.  : ” — “ I 
cannot  allow  the  post  to  start  without  saying  that  I have  remained  long- 
enough  at  Falmouth  to  see  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  chapels  pulled  down. 
This  good  work  was  accomplished  by  the  troops  this  day  after  their  return, 
— conquerors  from  the  seat  of  war.  Lots  of  groans,  as  you  may  imagine, 
from  the  saints  and  their  followers.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a 
description  of  the  appearance  of  our  brave  mUitia-men  on  their  arrival  in. 
this  town.  The  poor  fellows  cut  a miserable  appearance.” 
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Extract  of  another  letter,  same  date : — “ Let  Bruce  know  that  the  great 
and  glorious  work  has  commenced.  It  is  now  ten  o’clock,  and  aU  hands  at 
work  demolishing  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Methodist  chapel 
is  down,  and  the  men  are  hard  at  work  at  the  Baptist.  The  roof  of  the 
latter  is  not  yet  off ; but  so  much  injured  as  to  make  it  as  well  off  as  on. 
It  is  standing,  it  is  true,  but  supported  by  a few  posts  ohly.  The  men  have 
gone  for  fire-hooks,  to  complete  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  There  is 
the  devil  to  pay  here  to-day  (as  you  may  suppose)  among  the  saints  and 
their  followers, — weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth, — ^wringing 
of  hands,  and  groans,  interrupted  at  times  with  curses  and  imprecations  on 
the  soldiers.” 

Extract  of  another  letter,  same  date: — “Some  true-hearted  Jamaicans 
have  truly  ennobled  themselves  this  night  by  razing  to  the  earth  that  pesti- 
lential hole,  Knibb’s  preaching-shop.  Verily,  friend,  they  have  not  spared 
Box’s  also.  He  no  more  will  be  able  to  beat  the  roU-call  to  prayers,  nor 
the  tattoo  upon  the  consciences  of  the  subscribers  of  macs, — our  poor 
deluded  slaves.  In  plain  English,  not  one  stone  has  been  left  standing, — 
nay,  not  even  the  comer  one;  and  I hope  this  goodly  example  wiU  be 
followed  from  Negril  to  Morant.” 

“ There  is  no  longer  a hive  for  the  drones : the  bees  have  beat  them  away, 
and  destroyed  their  hives ; no  longer  have  they  a shelter  to  collect  macca- 
ronies  m,  and  away  they  must  go.  With  what  pleasure  did  I witness  the 
conduct  of  the  brave  and  intrepid  men  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Regiment,  while 
performing  that  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  Trelawny  Regiment, 
— demolishing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  chapels  ! This  work  commenced 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  is  stiU  going  on ; by  morning  there  will  not  be  a stone 
left  standing.  I trust  the  example  thus  set  in  Trelawny  will  be  followed 
throughout  the  island,  with  this  difference,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every 
parish  will  do  their  own  duty,  and  not  req[uire  others  to  perform  it.” 

The  planters  and  their  friends  made  the  demolition  of 
these  Christian  sanctuaries  matter  of  ribald  mirth,  report- 
ing. one  as  having  been  destroyed  by  earthquake,  another 
by  storm,  and  others  by  lightning.  Hence,  such  para- 
graphs as  the  following  occasionally  met  our  view  : — 

Extract  of  a letter  from  St.  Ann’s,  dated  “Eeb.  I4th,  1832:” — “The 
election  of  vestry-men  took  place  at  St.  Ann’s  Bay.  There  was  a veiy 
thin  attendance  of  freeholders  at  the  poU, — ^not  above  twenty  voters.  As 
the  magistrates  were  sitting  in  the  Court-House,  expecting  their  friends  as 
usual  on  such  a busy  day,  a tremendous  crash  was  heard,  which  was  at 
first  taken  for  an  earthquake,  but  on  investigation  was  found  to  proceed 
from  the  fall  of  the  Baptist  chanel,  to  which  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
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have  directed  their  attention — with  strong  feelings  of  indignation  against  the 
undoubted  authors  of  the  late  disturbances  among  the  slaves  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  remainder  of  these 
pandemoniums  throughout  the  island  will  be  subject  to  similar  visitations.” 

Letter  from  BroAvn’s  Town,  same  date : — “ I have  now  to  inform  you 
that  on  Wednesday  we  experienced  a most  violent  storm,  which  commenced 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  continued  till  about  twelve  a.m.  the 
foUo'inng  day  ; when,  strange  to  say,  the  only  damage  effected  by  it  was  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Baptist  chapel!  The  following  evening  the  same 
thing  occurred,  which  completely  demolished  the  out-buildings  of  said  estab- 
Kshment.  On  Saturday  night,  I and  a few  others  happening  to  take  a ride 
as  far  as  Stewart  Town,  about  seven  miles  from  this,  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on  in  that  quarter,  we  had  scarcely  been  there  half  an  hour,  when  a 
storm  arose,  which  nearly  destroyed  the  Gospel-shop  there.  I have  heard 
last  night  that  another  chapel,  on  the  interior  road,  called  ‘Ebenezer,* 
OVesleyan,)  was  destroyed  by  lightning.”  (The  chapel  was  burnt.) 

“ The  Baptist  chapel  at  Ridgland  estate  was  destroyed  by  a severe  earth- 
quake on  the  19  th  inst. ; but,  thank  God,  without  doing  any  other  injury.” 
(“  Couraut,”  Eeb.  25th,  1832.) 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


SACRILEGE  PREVENTED. 

As  soon  as  information  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  Trelawny 
and  St.  Ann^s,  Earl  Belmore,  the  governor,  issued  a pro- 
clamation to  the  following  efiPect : — 

'^Whereas  I have  received  information  that  several 
chapels  and  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the-  sect  called 
Baptists,  and  situated  in  the  towns  of  Ealmouth,  Montego 
Bay,  Lucea,  and  Savanna-la-Mar,  have  been  wantonly  and 
illegally  destroyed  by  riotous  assemblages  of  people:  and 
whereas  such  proceedings  are  disgraceful  to  the  colony, 
subversive  of  order,  and  of  dangerous  example : I do  hereby 
call  on  aU  the  custodes  of  parishes,  and  all  magistrates,  to 
seek  out  and  discover  the  authors  of  these  outrages,  that 
they  may  be  punished  according  to  law ; and  I also  require 
and  enjoin  the  said  custodes  and  magistrates,  to  employ  the 
whole  force  which  the  constitution  has  intrusted  to  them  in 
protecting  property  of  every  description,  whether  belonging 
to  private  persons  or  religious  societies,  in  quelling  all  dis- 
orderly meetings,  and  in  bringing  to  exemplary  punishment 
every  disturber  of  the  public  peace. — Given  under  my 
hand,  &c.,  &c.,  Belmore."’^ 

This  proclamation  was  openly  set  at  nought  by  the 
depraved  organ  of  the  planters  and  chapel-destroyers; 
and  these  lawless  men  were  urged  to  further  deeds  of 
violence : — 

“ That  these  acts  are  illegal,  no  one  wDl  attempt  to  deny ; but  is  it  not 
more  so  to  leave  these  chapels  standing  as  dens  of  sedition,  where  our 
negroes  have  been  corrupted  in  every  way, — the  affection  which  existed 
between  them  and  their  masters  (?)  effectually  estranged, — and  the  fairest 
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portion  of  Jamaica  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  conduct  of  the  sectarian 
preachers?”  “ We  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  outrages  which  have  been 
committed : but,  honestly^  we  cannot  condemn  them,  as  a majority  of  those 
concerned  were  houseless  beggars,  caused  by  the  doctrines  disseminated  by 
the  Baptists,  in  temples  nominally  dedicated  to  God,  but,  in  reality,  dens  of 
sedition,  infamy,  and  blasphemy ! It  may  be  asked,  ‘ What  will  the  people 
of  England  say  to  aU  this  ?’  We  care  not;  for  it  is  to  them  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  cause  of  our  present  diflBculties.  Let  the  people  of  England 
say  what  they  please ; for  the  day  is  past  when  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  the  colonies.  Our  properties  have  been  guaranteed  to  us  by 
British  laws ; and,  as  Britons,  we  know  how  to  defend  them,  and  to  expel 
our  enemies  from  our  shores.  We  wish  to  see  all  this  done  legally,  if 
possible ; but  * * * * * ” “ Several  of  the  Wesleyan 

chapels  have  been  either  totally  or  partially  destroyed, — a fit,  but  trifling, 
retribution  for  the  loss  these  men  have  caused  to  the  proprietors  of  those 
estates  that  have  been  bmmt  by  the  incendiaries,  who  were  instigated  to 
commit  the  crimes,  for  which  so  many  of  them  have  suffered,  by  these 
preachers.  We  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Reformer,  John  Knox, 
* To  get  rid  of  the  rooks  effectually,  you  must  destroy  their  nests.’  As  to 
the  rooks, — the  preachers, — we  would  recommend  the  advice  of  our  staunch 
friend,  James  M'Queen,  to  be  observed  towards  them : ‘ Tar  and  feather 
them  wherever  you  meet  them,  and  drive  them  off  the  island,  excepting 
always  those  who  may  merit  a greater  elevation, — a more  exalted  distinc- 
tion.’” (“  Jamaica  Courant  ” and  “ Cornwall  Courier.”) 

Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  the  law^  and  to  the  procla- 
mation of  his  majesty^s  representative,  by  the  men  who 
raised  so  great  a clamour  against  the  missionaries,  and 
accused  them  of  sedition  and  rebellion ! And  thus  it  was 
that  the  white  rebels  were  hounded  on  to  the  perpetration 
of  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  offences  of  hundreds  of  slaves  who  died  on  the  gibbet, 
or  by  the  musket,  were  light  and  veniaL  Guilty  as  the 
insurgent  negroes  certainly  were  of  violating  the  laws  of 
the  country,  their  guilt  was  trifling  when  compared  with 
that  of  many  of  the  magistrates,  militia-offlcers,  and  planters, 
who  sat  in  judgment  upon  them,  and  condemned  them  to 
death.  The  slaves,  driven  mad  by  oppression  and  cruelty, 
and  provoked  to  desperation  by  seeing  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-slaves  and  kindred  shed  like  water,  committed  some 
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two  or  three  murders : the  whites  perpetrated,  and  often  in 
cold  blood,  more  than  that  number  multiplied  by  hundreds. 
The  insurgent  slaves  destroyed  the  houses  and  property  of 
their  masters:  the  whites  sacrilegiously  burnt  or  demo- 
lished the  temples  of  the  living  God,  and  gloried  in  their 
wickedness.  The  negroes  attempted  to  throw  off  their 
fetters,  and  regain  that  place  in  the  scale  of  creation  from 
which  they  had  been  wrongfully  degraded:  their  masters 
seditiously  threatened  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their 
rightful  sovereign,  and  prove  themselves  traitors  to  their 
country,  as  they  were  already  oppressors  of  their  kind. 
The  white  rebel  and  rioter  must,  unquestionably,  bear  away 
the  palm : and  aU  candid  persons  must  acknowledge  that 
the  turpitude  of  his  conduct  immeasurably  surpassed  that 
of  the  debased,  unlettered,  and  deluded  insurgent  slave. 

Attempts  were  made  by  Bruce,  of  the  Courant,^^  to  stir 
up  the  mob  of  whites  to  destroy  the  Wesleyan  chapels  in 
the  city  of  Kingston,  by  such  insidious  paragraphs  as  the 
following 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  Thursday  night  to 
set  fire  to  the  chapel  in  Thames- Street.  This  act  of  putrage  we  sincerely 
deplore,  as  those  who  would  in  mere  wantonness  set  fire  to  the  chapel  might 
destroy  the  property  of  innocent  individuals.  If  the  populace  are,  however, 
determined  to  sweep  these  dens  of  infamy  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
best  plan  would  he  to  pull  them  down,  and  sell  the  materials  for  the  benefit 
of  the  negroes  in  Trelawny,  who  are  now  suffering  very  severe  privations,  in 
consequence  of  having  so  well  followed  the  advice  given  to  them  by  their 
preachers  and  teachers,  to  burn  and  destroy  their  owners’  property.” 
(“Jamaica  Courant,”  Eeb.  18th,  1832.) 

This  being  justly  regarded  as  only  a covert  attempt  to 
excite  the  populace  to  imitate  the  unlawful  proceedings  of 
the  St.^  AnAs  Militia,  and  repeat  in  Kingston  the  outrages 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  issued  a proclamation,  pointing  out 

the  wanton  and  highly  dangerous  character  of  the  para- 
graph, as  having  a tendency  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
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population  of  the  city,  and  to  induce  outrage  and  violence 
towards  the  sectarian  places  of  worship and  calhng  upon 
^^the  civic  guard,  and  the  special  and  other  constables,  to 
be  on  the  alert,  and  to  use  their  most  active  endeavours  to 
protect  the  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  other  sectarian  build- 
ings from  outrage  or  spoliation/^  But  this  was  not  all. 
Bruce  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a large  majority  of 
the  free  population  of  Kingston  were  black  and  coloured 
people;  and  an  effect  was  produced  on  these,  by  the 
inflammatory  article  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
chapels,  which  had  not  been  calculated  upon.  The  free 
black  and  coloured  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Societies  in 
Kingston  were  numerous ; and  many  others  belonging  to 
these  classes,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  their 
congregations,  were  friendly  to  the  missionaries  and  to  their 
labours ; and  they  resolved  that  they  would  not  permit,  in 
the  city,  a renewal  of  those  disgraceful  scenes  of  violence 
and  sacrilege  which  had  been  vdtnessed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  Accordingly  they  armed  themselves  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  kept  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
chapels  night  after  night,  avowing  their  determination  to 
protect  them  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  This  was  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  the  buildings  from  any  open  attempt  to 
destroy  them ; for  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of  violence 
were  only  bold  when  they  had  none  to  oppose  them. 

A scene  occurred  at  one  of  the  chapels  in  Kingston 
during  this  period,  which  I relate,  as  showing  both  the 
resolution  of  the  free  coloured  and  black  population  to 
resist  aggression,  and  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the 
persecuting  party.  One  evening  it  was  reported  to  the 
assistant-superintendent  of  the  civic  guard,  that  a large 
body  of  armed  men  was  assembled  at  Ebenezer  chapel,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  for  the  defence  of  the  building. 
He  proceeded  thither,  and  desired  them  to  separate, 
alleging  that  their  meeting  there  under  such  circumstances 
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was  illegal,  and  that  the  night-patrol  was  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  chapel.  One  of  the  party  replied  that 
they  had  not  met  there  for  any  improper  purpose,  but  only 
to  defend  the  chapel;  that  threats  had  been  held  out, 
during  the  last  few  days,  of  pulling  it  down ; and,  as  they 
considered  the  protection  which  it  required  had  not  been 
afforded  by  the  patrol,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those 
present  to  keep  watch  for  its  safety ; that  they  were  not 
patroUing  the  streets,  nor  in  any  way  setting  the  mayor's 
proclamation  at  defiance ; and  that  they  were  not  disposed 
to  retire,  until  the  preservation  of  the  place  of  worship 
was  guaranteed.  An  additional  number  of  horsemen 
rode  up,  and  the  assistant-superintendent  again  urged  his 
request,  observing,  that  if  his  orders  were  disobeyed,  it 
would  compel  him  to  send  for  the  superintendent  of  the 
guard. 

The  party  thus  addressed  still  demurred,  declaring  that 
they  would  not  separate  unless  a body  of  men  was  sent  to 
guard  the  chapel:  until  that  was  done,  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  stir  from  the  spot.  One  of  the  horse-patrol 
then  proposed  to  allow  three  or  four  of  the  chapel-guard  to 
occupy  the  vestry-room,  and  the  remainder  to  retire.  To 
this  proposition  the  assistant-superintendent  consented; 
but  it  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of 
those  present.  It  was  remarked  that  the  chapels  had  been 
protected  for  several  nights,  and  the  patrol  had  not  inter- 
fered ; that  such  protection  was  highly  necessary,  consider- 
ing how  few  men  were  employed  to  patrol  the  streets  from 
east  to  west ; and  that  during  the  time  the  patrol  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  city,  the  greatest  mischief  might  be 
done  to  the  chapel,  it  being  situated  rather  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  bushes.  They  complained 
that  the  interference  of  the  civic  guard  was  altogether 
unwarrantable,  inasmuch  as  the  party  were  assembled  for 
the  protection  of  property  in  which  they  were  interested. 
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and  liad  not  been  seen  patrolling  the  king^s  highway ; that, 
retired  as  they  were  in  a private  apartment,  (the  vestry- 
room,)  the  patrol  had  no  right,  and  no  reason  whatever,  to 
insist  on  their  dispersion : and  they  stated  it  as  the  opinion 
of  the  friends  of  religion  in  the  city,  that,  if  attempts 
should  be  made  to  carry  out  the  threats  of  the  lawless  fac- 
tion opposed  to  rehgion  and  its  ministers,  consequences  the 
most  deplorable  would  be  the  result. 

A horseman  was  then  dispatched  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  guard,  requesting  his  immediate  presence.  He 
shortly  after  arrived,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  horse- 
patrol,  among  whom  was  Bruce,  the  editor  of  the  Cou- 
rant."’^  On  the  appearance  of  the  superintendent  all  was 
quiet,  and  every  individual  appeared  disposed  to  hear  him. 
He  said,  Gentlemen,  for  what  purpose  have  you  met  here 
this  night,  and  in  such  numbers  ? As  a magistrate  of  the 
city,  I insist  on  your  dispersion,  acting  as  you  are  illegally, 
and  contrary  to  the  express  meaning  of  the  mayor^s  pro- 
clamation. If  you  considered  the  safety  of  the  chapel 
endangered,  you  had  your  remedy  by  applying  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  who  would,  together  with  myself,  most 
cordially  afford  every  protection  to  this  or  any  other  place 
of  worship.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  you  have  very 
improperly  pursued  steps  not  at  all  sanctioned  by  law, — 
not  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  the  mayor,  or  the  magis- 
tracy. I request  that  you  will  retire  peaceably  to  your 
homes,  and  rest  assured  that  I shall  make  myself  responsi- 
ble for  the  building;  and,  to  effect  your  object,  I shall 
place  a guard  about  it,  by  whom  it  wiU  be  protected  until 
five  o^clock  in  the  morning."’^ 

One  of  the  party  then  replied  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  guard:  "Mr.  M.,  in  assembling  here  this  night,  we 
felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  oppose  the  threats  which  had 
been  spread  abroad,  that  the  chapels  should  be  demohshed, 
by  !Mr.  Bruce  and  his  vile  myrmidons ; and  standing  here 
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as  tlie  protectors  of  this  buildings  we  are  convinced  that, 
instead  of  setting  at  defiance  the  mayor^s  proclamation,  we 
are  acting  nnder  its  direction,  and  also  in  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  which  empowers  us  to 
protect  property  of  every  description,  whether  belonging  to 
private  persons  or  to  religious  societies.  The  mayor^s  pro- 
clamation calls  upon  all  special  constables  to  be  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  prevent  those  outrages  with  which  the 
chapels  have  been  threatened.  AUow  me  to  say.  Sir,  that 
myseK  and  several  others  among  us  have  been  sworn  in  as 
special  constables  until  1833,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  act  as 
we  are  doing  under  the  oath  we  have  taken.  It  is  well 
known.  Sir,  that  evil-disposed  persons  have  been  stimulated 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  through  the  medium  of  his  obnoxious  paper, 
to  puU  down  the  chapels.  It  is  very  well  known,  too,  that 
he  handed  about  a list,  with  his  own  name  at  the  head  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  signatures  of  those  who 
would  volunteer  to  destroy  the  chapels.'’^  (Mr.  Bruce  here 
interrupted  the  speaker,  declaring  the  assertion  to  be  “a 
gross  lie  on  which  a great  clamour  arose,  but  the  super- 
intendent succeeded  in  restoring  order;  after  which  the 
speaker  continued :)  I regard  not  what  Mr.  Bruce  says : 
his  propensities  are  weU  known  to  the  public.  That  such 
a list  has  been  handed  about,  we  all  know : but  he  and  his 
abettors  are  little  aware  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  them 
to  effect  their  object.  They  may  rest  assured  that  every 
protection  wiU  be  afforded  to  aU  places  of  worship  by  men 
who  are  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  religion.’’^ 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  guard,  Mr. 
Bruce  was  permitted  to  obtain  a hearing;  and  he  came 
forward,  evidently  not  a little  alarmed,  and  said,  “ Gentle- 
men, I beg  leave  to  declare,  before  the  face  of  Almighty 
God,  that  the  report  is  a mahcious  one;  and,  so  help  me 
God,  Gentlemen,  as  I hope  for  salvation,  I never  concocted 
such  a list,  nor  am  I aware  that  any  list  was  handed  about 
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town  for  signatures  by  any  individual  whatever.  I da 
swear  most  positively,  on  my  word  of  honoiu,  I am  falsely 
accused.  Such  an  idea  never  entered  my  mind,  neither  am 
I so  mad  as  to  entertain  it,  knowing  what  the  consequences 
would  be;  and,  rather  than  injure  the  chapel,  I would 
afford  it  every  protection To  the  various  parts  of  this 
speech  some  repHed,  You  do  not  believe  in  God;^"*  “You 
have  no  word  of  honour:  we  beheve  you  not;'’"’  whilst 
others  observed,  “ You  are  such  a ruffian  that  no  one  will 
beheve  you  on  your  oath.  Your  every-day  publication  is  a 
witness  against  you.  You  have  gloried  in  the  demolition 
of  tlie  chapels  on  the  north  side,  and  you  have  proposed 
similar  outrages  here."’^  The  superintendent  again  urged 
the  party  to  separate,  assuring  them  that  the  civic  guard 
should  carefully  protect  the  chapel.  Satisfied  with  the 
promise  of  this  gentleman,  they  retired  to  their  homes. 

The  determination,  thus  evinced  by  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion in  Kingston,  to  protect  places  of  worship  from  out- 
rage, produced  the  desired  effect.  That  many  in  the  city 
were  willing  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  rioters  and 
chapel-destroyers  in  St.  Anffis  and  elsewhere,  is  not  to  be 
doubted ; but  they  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  a work 
fraught  mth  danger,  and  they  very  prudently  abandoned 
and  disavowed  the  design : after  this  no  further  attempt  of 
the  kind  was  made  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  It  is  due  to 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  observe,  that  they  promptly 
resorted  to  the  necessary  measures  for  preserving  the  public 
tranquillity ; and  declared  their  determination  to  resist  and 
punish  aU  attempt  at  outrage,  and  to  afford  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects. It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  damage  would 
have  been  done  to  some  of  the  chapels,  and  one,  if  not 
more,  of  them  destroyed,  but  for  the  resolute  attitude 

* The  list  was  immediately  afterwards  published,  with  Bruce’s  name  at 
the  head  of  it. 
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assumed  by  the  voluntary  defenders  of  those  buildings. 
The  one,  especially,  which  stood  in  an  exposed  situation, 
apart  from  other  buildings,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
might  easily  have  been  set  on  fire,  had  not  a vigilant  watch 
been  kept  over  its  safety.  As  it  was,  we  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  all  these  valuable  erections  were  preserved, 
and  Divine  worship  was  continued  in  them  without  inter- 
ruption. 

There  was  a futile  attempt  made,  by  one  of  the  leading 
persecutors  from  St.  Ann^s,  to  stir  up  the  whites  at  Mon- 
tego Bay  to  destroy  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  that  town. 
In  a respectable  lodging-house,  very  near  the  chapel,  he 
was  warmly  rebuking  some  persons  about  him  for  allowing 
the  building  to  be  still  standing;  and  he  described  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  friends  would  deal  with  it 
if  they  had  it  in  St.  Ann^s.  A coloured  gentleman — 
favourable  to,  but  not  a member  of,  the  Wesleyan  body — 
cooUy  stepped  up  to  him  during  his  harangue,  and,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  said,  “Mr.  M.,  do  you  see  that 
musket  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ? It  is  loaded 
with  a brace  of  balls ; and  I intend  to  lodge  them  in  the 
brain  of  the  first  man  that  dares  to  lay  the  hand  of  violence 
upon  that  budding  The  chapel-destroyer  was  discon- 
certed, and  had  not  another  word  to  say : but  the  circum- 
stance got  abroad  among  the  coloured  people  of  the  town  ; 
and  on  his  way  to  the  race-course,  that  same  day,  he 
received  such  unmistakeable  tokens  of  the  indignation 
which  he  had  aroused  against  himself,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hasten  his  departure  to  his  own  parish. 
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RETRIBUTION. 

Several  of  the  principal  chapel-destroyers  were  well- 
knoAvn;  and  as  abundance  of  evidence  could  be  brought 
forward  to  identify  them  as  promoting  and  participating 
in  these  outrages,  the  law  was  appealed  to,  and  measures 
were  taken  for  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  according  to 
directions  sent  out  from  the  Colonial  Office.  But  courts  of 
justice  in  Jamaica  were  at  that  period  only  a mockery.  The 
magistracy,  and  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  consisted  chiefly 
of  men  who  approved  of  the  destruction  of  the  mission- 
chapels;  and  in  many  instances  the  chapel- destroyers 
themselves  occupied  the  bench  and  the  jury-box.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  men  would  pay  much  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath;  and  the  result  of  aU  these 
prosecutions  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated : the 
grand  juries  ignored  all  the  bills  that  were  sent  in  to  them, 
notwithstanding  evidence,  the  most  clear  and  abundant, 
was  tendered  to  implicate  and  identify  the  criminals.  An 
extract  from  the  Courant'^  newspaper  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  jury-box  was  expected  to  be  prostituted 
to  the  vilest  purposes ; and  how  little  chance  there  was  of 
obtaining  redress  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  con- 
stituted as  they  then  were,  in  any  case  in  which  mission- 
aries were  concerned : “ In  less  than  four  months  have  we 
to  dread  the  infuriated  exertions  of  our  enemies : the  whole 
battery  of  the  Colonial  Office  will  then  be  opened  against 
ns, — aided  by  the  small  arms,  the  rifles,  of  those  assassin 
brigands,  the  sectarians,  who  are  so  expert  in  picking  off 
our  best  men,  the  victims  of  treachery  and  revenge.  Eor 
this  we  must  be  prepared  by  our  Unions,  as  well  as  against 
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the  harassing  prosecutions  which  will  be  instituted,  but 
which  need  not  be  feared  so  long  as  the  jury-box  lies  within 
their  range.'’^  Some  weeks  after,  the  same  paper  remarked, 
“ It  was  reported  in  town  yesterday,  that  orders  have  been 
received  here  to  prosecute  ^alV  who  were  engaged  in  the 
demolition  of  the  sectarian  chapels.  Does  Lord  Goderich 
wish  to  make  himself  more  truly  ridiculous  than  he  has 
already  done,  by  his  total  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the 
colonies  ? Let  the  attempt  be  made,  and  we  shall  report 
the  issue.  We  know  what  the  result  must  be.'’^ 

It  was  perfectly  vain,  as  Bruce  knew  very  well,  to  expect 
that  the  godless  planters  of  that  day  would  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  any  oath  that  could  be  administered 
to  them,  in  those  cases  in  which  their  own  prejudices  and 
interests  happened  to  be  concerned.  Nor  were  the  mis- 
sionaries at  all  surprised  when  the  announcement  appeared, 
"that  all  the  respectable  individuals  who  were  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist  chapels 
at  St.  Ann^s  Bay,  and  Ocho  Eios,  in  the  same  parish, 
have  been  relieved  from  all  imputation  by  the  conduct  of 
the  grand  jury  for  Middlesex,  who,  without  a moments 
hesitation,  returned  the  bills  ^ Ignoramus."’ — Now  is  the 
time  to  follow  up  the  Colonial  JJnion.^^ 

During  the  following  session  of  the  island  legislature,  the 
subject  of  these  outrages  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Assembly,  by  direction  of  the  Colonial  Secretary ; and  the 
members  were  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  re-building  of 
the  chapels  which  had  been  demolished.  On  the  20th  of 
November,  1832,  the  following  message  was  sent  down  by 
Lord  Mulgrave:  "Mr.  Speaker, — I am  directed  by  his 
excellency  the  governor  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Assembly, 
that  he  has  received  instructions  from  his  majesty^s  govern- 
ment to  call  upon  the  colonial  legislature  to  provide,  by 
special  legislation,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  chapels  and  buildings  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 
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that  were  destroyed  in  some  parts  of  the  island  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year.  His  excellency  lays  before  the 
House  of  Assembly  an  extract  from  one  of  the  dispatches 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  these  instructions  are 
conveyed,  and  he  trusts,  in  a case  where  property  to  a con- 
siderable amount  has  been  destroyed,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  where  no  other  means  exist  of  indemnifying  the 
proprietors,  that  an  appeal  for  compensation  to  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  legislature  wiU  not  be  made  in  vain/^ 
This  measure  of  justice  was  promptly  refused,  as  might 
be  expected  when  some  of  the  chapel-destroyers  were  them- 
selves members  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  following 
reply  was  given  to  the  governor's  message : May  it  please 

your  excellency, — The  House  have  taken  into  their  serious 
consideration  your  excellency’s  second  message  of  the  20th 
inst.,  and  have  to  express  their  extreme  regret  that  lawless 
violence  should  have  subjected  private  property  to  destruc- 
tion ; but  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  recently  befallen 
the  island,  has  caused  such  extension  of  sufPering  to  indi- 
viduals, as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  House  to  relieve, 
as  the  House  have  not  the  means  to  afford  compensation  to 
all  who  have  been  the  victims  of  insubordination.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  select  a few  and  indemnify  them, 
wliilst  others,  equally  entitled  to  the  most  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  remain  without  any  relief.  The 
House,  therefore,  deem  it  necessary  to  leave  the  proprietors 
of  the  chapels  and  buildings  devoted  to  religious  purposes, 
which  have  been  destroyed,  to  their  remedy  at  law  against 
the  parties  who  committed  the  outrages.’' 

This  was  only  an  act  of  mockery.  INTone  knew  better 
than  the  members  of  Assembly,  that  the  jurors  to  whose 
decision  these  cases  must  be  referred,  if  carried  into  the 
civil  courts,  were  tutored  and  prepared  to  refuse  all  redress 
to  those  who  were  called  sectarians/’  when  they  appealed 
to  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  that  they  were,  in  fact. 
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pledged,  as  members  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  faction, 
to  do  all  they  could  to  drive  the  missionaries  from  the 
island.  It  was  with  the  Jamaica  missionaries  of  that  day, 
as  it  has  often  been  with  Christians  in  times  of  persecution : 
— ^there  was  no  help  or  redress  for  them  but  with  God.  To 
him  their  cause  was  referred,  in  entire  confidence  that  he 
would  make  "the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  of  wrath  he  would  restrain.^^  We  saw  our  chapels 
lying  in  ruins,  our  congregations  and  churches  scattered, 
and  many  of  our  poor  negro  members  subjected  to  bitter 
persecutions  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  their  religion ; 
we  were  daily  reviled  in  the  grossest  terms  of  abuse,  and 
assailed  with  unmerited  accusations  and  reproaches;  we 
were  subjected  to  outrage,  insult,  and  loss,  and  all  redre«5S 
was  refused.  But  we  were  consoled  by  the  persuasion,  that 
the  Lord  would  himself,  in  due  time,  vindicate  his  own 
cause,  and  make  all  these  untoward  events  work  together  for 
good  in  promoting  the  abolition  of  that  system  of  slavery 
and  iniquity  which  our  enemies  were  so  anxious  to  sustain 
and  perpetuate. 

And  we  were  not  disappointed.  Slavery  in  the  British 
dominions  exists  no  longer : the  intolerant  and  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  colonists  aroused  against  it  a storm  of  popular 
indignation,  in  Christian  Britain,  before  which  the  entire 
system  was  swept  away,  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.  ISTor 
did  the  persecutors  and  chapel-destroyers  escape  unpunished. 
It  is  true,  they  were  screened  by  perjured  juries  from  the 
just  punishment  with  which  a liberal  and  tolerant  govern- 
ment sought  to  visit  their  sacrilegious  and  lawless  proceed- 
ings; and  they  exulted  in  fancied  security,  forgetful  that 
a still  mightier  Hand,  whose  power  none  can  withstand  or 
evade,  might  be  laid  upon  tliem  in  visitation  of  their 
impiety.  But  many  of  them  were  overtaken  by  retribu- 
tion ; and  so  numerous,  and  so  striking  in  their  character, 
were  some  of  these  instances,  that  many,  with  whom  super- 
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stition  and  fanaticism  were  amongst  the  last  things  of 
which  they  would  be  suspected,  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  them ; and  they  recog- 
nised in  these  impressive  and  monitory  events  an  illustration 
of  that  solemn  passage  of  holy  Scripture,  ^^Yengeance  is 
mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."’^  Some  of  these  men  of 
violence  themselves  became  alarmed,  wdien  they  saw  how 
many  of  their  companions  in  an  evil  WDrk  appeared  to  be 
marked  out  as  the  objects  of  a retributive  Providence;  and 
it  is  known  that  one  of  them,  a magistrate,  and  an  influen- 
tial planting  attorney,  actually  subscribed  £50,  to  assist  in 
rebuilding  the  chapel  which  his  own  hands  had  helped  to 
destroy.  The  cause  of  truth  requires  that  some  of  these 
instances  should  be  given ; though,  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
the  feelings  of  smviving  relatives,  names  shall  be  suppressed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  M.,  a magistrate  and  militia-officer,  was  very 
active  in  the  destruction  of  several  chapels,  and  in  other 
works  of  persecution.  He  w^as  one  of  four  who,  during 
martial  lawq  endeavoured  by  subornation  of  perjury  to 
accomphsh  the  destruction  of  a missionary,  against  whom 
the  most  envenomed  feelings  w'ere  cherished,  though  nothing 
could  be  discovered  on  wdiich  to  found  a charge  against 
him.  During  the  following  year,  this  gentleman  and  some 

other  planters  met  together  at  an  estate  called  P , and 

w^ere  amusing  themselves  by  firing  at  a mark  with  pistols. 
A stranger,  driven  into  the  house  for  shelter  by  a shower 
of  rain,  took  up  one  of  the  pistols  that  w^ere  lying  on 
a table,  and,  w'hile  handling  it,  accidently  touched  the 
trigger,  and  discharged  the  weapon,  lodging  the  ball  in  the 
side  of  Mr.  M.,  who  after  a few  seconds  fell,  exclaiming, 
''  My  God  ! I am  He  lingered  for  three  days,  and. 

then  his  spirit  went  to  its  last  account. 

Mr.  J.  C.  w^as  a magistrate  and  militia-officer.  He 
assisted  in  the  demolition  of  a chapel,  and  was  always  fore- 
most on  the  bench  wdien  any  persecuting  measures  w'ere  to 
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be  adopted  against  missionaries  in  the  town  in  which  he 
resided.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  perse- 
cuting faction  in  that  neighbourhood.  Not  many  months 
after  the  destruction  of  the  chapels,  he  attended  a ball 
given  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  shared 
in  the  festivities  and  gaieties  of  the  occasion,  tiU  nearly 
day-light  in  the  morning.  Returning  home  in  a boat,  a 
good  deal  excited  by  the  wine  he  had  taken,  he  was  about 
to  step  ashore  at  the  landing-place,  when  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  heavily  against  the  stone  steps  leading  up 
from  the  water.  In  attempting  to  rise,  he  fell  again  several 
times,  and  injured  his  head  and  liis  side.  He  succeeded  in 
walking  from  the  sea-side  to  his  house,  and  no  serious  con- 
sequences were  apprehended ; but  only  a few  hours  elapsed 
before  his  soul  was  hurried  into  the  presence  of  God.  Some 
hours  before  that  day^s  sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  he 
was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

One  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Ocho 
Rios  received  an  injury  from  a nail  piercing  his  foot,  while 
demolishing  the  building,  which  resulted  in  lock-jaw  and 
death.  Rive  other  persons  engaged  in  destroying  that 

building  died  by  their  own  hands.  A man  named  I s 

was  well  known  to  have  set  fire  to  Ebenezer  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  St.  Ann^s ; and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  not 
long  afterwards,  with  the  same  hand  which  he  had  raised  to 
destroy  the  house  of  God,  he  apphed  the  knife  to  his  own 
throat,  and  went  into  eternity  with  the  guilt  of  suicide 

upon  his  head.  A man  named  L the  principal  of  a 

party  who  sought  the  destruction  of  the  missionaries  by 
firing  musket-baUs  into  their  house  at  St.  Ann^s  Bay, 
afterwards  destroyed  himseK  by  blowing  out  his  own 
brains. 

H.  B.  was  a virulent  and  active  persecutor,  one  of  the 
first  in  the  destruction  of  chapels,  and  in  other  acts  of 
outrage  and  persecution  against  the  missionaries.  He  w^as 
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prosecuted^  but  screened  by  a perjured  jury  from  well- 
merited  punishment.  This  gentleman  lived  long  enough 
to  see  and^  I beheve,  to  deplore  his  errors,,  and  became 
friendly  to  the  missionaries  whom  before  he  had  persecuted; 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  down  to  his  grave  in  peace. 
He  was  one  day  driving  a pair  of  mules,,  when  they  became 
restive^  and  upset  the  chaise.  He  was  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground,  and  the  injuries  he  then  received  resulted 
in  his  death. 

At  one  of  the  out-ports  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
where  the  Wesleyan  chapel  was  destroyed,  there  were  three 
ships  whose  captains  were  participators  in  the  outrage. 
Their  crews  were  taken  ashore,  with  axes,  and  ropes,  and 
tackling,  to  assist  in  the  demohtion  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  ships,  the  L sailed  to  England,  and  on 

her  next  passage  out  was  lost.  She  struck  on  some  rocks 
off  St.  Domingo,  and  soon  went  down,  scarcely  leaving 
time  for  the  captain  and  his  crew  to  secure  their  safety  in 
the  boat.  After  suffering  considerable  hardships,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  Jamaica,  and  landed  near  the  place 
where  a few  months  before  they  had  insulted  the  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  and  lifted  up  the  hand  of  violence  against  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  following  is  the  captain's  own 
account  of  the  wreck : While  running  down  off  St. 

Domingo  on  the  night  of  the  21st  ult.,  the  ship  struck  on 
the  Silver  Keys.  In  the  course  of  three  hours  she  went  on 
her  beam-ends  and  filled.  At  that  time  we  were  employed 
in  getting  the  long-boat  out : but  we  were  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  small 
quarter-boat.  Most  providentially,  and  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, the  long-boat  floated  off  the  deck  without  having 
sustained  any  injury.  We  were  six  days  at  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  and  with  scarcely  any  provisions  or  water.  At  length 
we  reached  Port  Maria  in  a most  destitute  state.  We  did 
not  save  a single  thing  from  the  wreck,  which  was  totally 
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lest  when  we  left  her.  I lost  every  thing  in  the  world,  and 
came  to  Port  Maria  with  nothing  on  but  a shirt  and  a pair 
of  trowsers.’’^ 

Another  of  those  vessels,  the  S effected  one  voyage 

in  safety ; but,  in  the  early  part  of  1834,  she  was  thrown 
cn  the  reefs  on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica,  and  became  a 
total  wreck. 

The  third  also  accomplished  one  voyage,  during  which 
she  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire.  But  the  next 
voyage  she  struck  on  the  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Jamaica; 
and  having  on  board  a quantity  of  lime  to  which  the  water 
penetrated,  the  ship  was  set  on  fire  by  the  slacking  of  the 
lime,  and  entirely  consumed. 

Captain  S.  was  master  of  a merchant-vessel,  lying  in  one 
of  the  ports  where  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels  were 
both  demolished ; and  he  and  his  crew  took  an  active  part 
in  their  destruction.  He  furnished  axes,  ropes,  and  blocks 
to  assist  in  pulling  them  down,  and  was  recognised,  by 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  person,  as  one  of 
the  party  that  laboured  night  after  night  in  the  iniquitous 
work.  Two  years  after,  while  his  ship  was  lying  in  the 
same  port,  he  was  walking  along  the  street  between  the 
ruins  of  the  two  chapels,  when  he  suddenly  dropped  down 
speechless,  and  soon  after  expired. 

The  captain  of  the  E was  one  of  those  most  willing 

to  assist  in  persecuting  God^s  ministers  and  destroying  his 
temples.  He  was  one  day  heard,  with  many  oaths  and 
curses,  to  express  the  wish,  as  he  looked  at  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  situated  on  a hiii  overlooking  the  harbour  where  his 
ship  lay,  that  it  might  be  blasted  with  lightning,  and  hurled 
down  from  the  rocks.  A person  who  heard  him  express 
the  impious  wish  rebuked  him,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
possibility  of  losing  his  own  ship,  and  his  life  too,  on  his 
passage  home,  as  a punishment  for  his  wickedness.  It  was 
not  more  than  two  years  after,  when,  by  his  own  mismanage- 
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ment^  the  ship  was  thrown  on  some  dangerous  rocks,  in  the 
same  port,  as  she  was  sailing  out,  fully  loaded,  on  her  home- 
ward passage.  Every  effort  to  get  her  off  proved  entirely 
unavailing.  A heavy  sea  rising  on  the  following  day  forced 
her  higher  and  higher  upon  the  reefs ; and  I saw  her 
become  a total  wreck,  with  the  loss  of  all  her  cargo,  full  in 
view  of  the  chapel  upon  which  the  captain  had  poured  out 
his  blasphemous  maledictions. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied;  but  these  wiU 
suffice  to  show  that  the  sins  of  the  persecutors  found  them 
out ; and  that,  although  they  were  screened  from  punish- 
ment at  the  hand  of  man,  they  could  not,  and  did  not, 
escape  from  the  retributive  providence  of  God.  One  addi- 
tional example  ought,  however,  to  be  given,  as  it  concerns 
an  individual  who  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  instigator 
of  most  of  the  deeds  of  violence  and  persecution  which 
characterized  that  period.  The  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  some  of 
whose  acts  have  already  found  a record  in  these  pages,  was 
well  kno^;\Ti  for  many  years  to  cherish  the  bitterest  preju- 
dices against  missionaries  of  all  denominations.  His  con- 
tributions, sometimes  exhibiting  talent  above  mediocrity, 
added  to  the  scuiTility  and  venom  of  the  Courant 
newspaper,  and  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  excite  those 
hostile  feehngs  against  the  sectarians,"’'’  as  they  were 
called,  which  led  the  planters  and  their  friends  to  demolish 
the  chapels,  attempt  to  destroy  the  lives  of  Christian 
missionaries,  consign  them  to  loathsome  dungeons,  and 
persecute  them  and  their  unoffending  people  in  various 
ways.  This  gentleman,  losing  sight  of  his  vocation  as  a 
minister  of  truth  and  righteousness  and  of  good-will  to 
men,  stimulated  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  planters 
amongst  his  own  parishioners,  by  addressing  inflammatory 
appeals  to  them  against  the  missionaries ; and  taught  them. 
If  you  would  get  rid  of  these  rooks,  you  must  destroy 
their  nests,” — ^thus  directly  urging  them  to  those  acts  of 
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violence  and  sacrilege  wliicli  filled  up  tlie  measure  of  tlie 
iniquities  of  the  slaveholders  in  Jamaica.  His  prolific 
brain  planned  the  mischief  which  others  executed ; and  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  persecuting  faction  called  the 
Colonial  Church  Union/^  whose  intolerant  exploits  have 
yet  to  be  recorded.  Endowed  with  talents  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  he  might  have  exerted  a powerful  influence  for  good 
in  a community  like  that  of  Jamaica,  and  have  become  the 
true  benefactor,  rather  than  the  bane,  of  the  country. 
But  his  talents  were  prostituted  to  evil;  and  his  name 
will  be  associated  with  Jamaica,  only  as  one  who  stained 
her  soil  with  the  blood  of  slaves,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  plunge  her  into  a depth  of  infamy  far  beyond 
any  other  colony  connected  with  the  British  crown. 

Several  years  elapsed;  and,  while  many  persecutors  of 
less  note  had  fallen  around  him,  he  remained  unscathed, 
retaining  his  position,  and  probably  a large  degree  of  his 
influence,  in  the  island.  But  at  length  the  blast  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  fell  upon  him,  being  the  more  severely 
felt  as  it  had  been  longer  delayed,  and  as  it  swept  away 
the  objects  of  his  most  cherished  affections.  One  morning, 
when  he  had  breakfasted  on  board  a ship  in  the  harbour, 
with  his  four  youthful  and  lovely  daughters,  (who  were  but 
too  fondly  beloved,)  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  whole  party  went  out  for  a short  excursion  in  the  ship^s 
boats.  While  they  were  thus  pleasurably  engaged,  a squall 
arose,  unobserved  by  the  party  in  the  boats,  and  swept 
suddenly  across  the  bay,  when  the  boat  containing  the  four 
young  ladies,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  was  capsized, 
and  the  sisters  all  disappeared,  to  be  seen  no  more.  The 
agony  of  the  bereaved  parent,  while  he  gazed  from  the 
other  boat  upon  the  spot  where  his  children  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  a moment,  may  be  much  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  described.  He  was  stricken  to  the  dust.  The 
towering  pride  which  was  characteristic  of  the  man  gavo^ 
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way,  when  lie  thus  felt  the  hand  of  God  upon  him,  and  he 
beecame  greatly  changed.  In  regarding  this  as  a judicial 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  I only  take  the  same 
view  of  it  as  he  did  himself,  upon  whose  heart  it  brought 
such  a load  of  grief.  Mr.  B.,  after  this  calamity,  resigned 
his  charge,  and  left  the  country,  recognising  in  this 
mournful  event  the  hand  of  God,  and  frankly  and  publicly 
acknowledging  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  past  life.  After 
his  departure  from  Jamaica,  his  residence,  being  private 
property,  was  sold,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Wesleyan  mission;  so  that,  to  use  his  own 
figure,  his  nest  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
occupied  by  the  very  men  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
persecuting  hatred,  and  whom  his  parishioners,  at  his 
instigation,  drove  from  their  homes,  demohsliing  their 
chapels  and  dweUings,  when  he  advised  these  too  wilhng 
agents  of  his  violence  to  get  rid  of  the  rooks  by  destroy- 
ing their  nests." 

This  is  recorded,  not  to  gratify  any  vindictive  feehng 
towards  a persecutor  and  enemy,  but  because  a regard  to 
truth  and  historical  fidehty  calls  for  such  record  to  be 
made;  and  also  because  these  examples  of  judgment,  in 
which  the  hand  of  an  almighty  and  just  God  is  so  clearly 
manifest,  should  be  known,  that  others,  who  may  hereafter 
be  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  persecutors  and  oppressors 
of  God's  people,  luay  be  admonished  that  "it  is  a fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  hving  God,"  and  that 
there  is  a solemn  and  weighty  truth  contained  in  those 
words,  "Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker/* 
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PERSECUTION. 

In  March,  1832,  immediately  after  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries whose  stations  were  open  to  them  had  returned 
from  their  annual  meeting,  the  magistrates  at  Port  Antonio 
took  it  upon  them  to  close  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  that 
town,  and  put  a padlock  upon  the  door  to  prevent  the 
place  being  used  for  public  worship.  They  did  this  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
governor's  proclamation,  and  adopting  a measure  which 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  building  from  being  demo- 
lished by  a mob ; thus  perverting  a document,  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  missionaries  and  the  mission  chapels, 
into  an  excuse  for  persecution.  Mr.  Greenwood,  the 
missionary,  instantly  appealed  to  the  governor,  and  in  a 
memorial  made  known  to  Earl  Belmore  what  an  unjust 
and  most  perverse  construction  had  been  put  upon  his 
proclamation,  prapng  his  interference,  and  requesting  his 
sanction,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  island,  for  the 
resumption  of  those  religious  services  which  had  been  thus 
unwarrantably  interrupted.  The  memorial  received  his 
excellency’s  prompt  attention;  and  Mr.  Greenwood  was 
authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  chapel,  and  resume 
the  services,  by  the  governor’s  order.  He  took  off  the  lock 
which  the  magistrates  had  placed  on  the  door,  very  much 
to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  magisterial  per- 
secutors. One  of  these  gentlemen  thus  addressed  the 

Courant ” newspaper  concerning  it : "I  wrote  you  last 
week  that  the  Methodist  parsons  had  defied  the  civil 
authorities,  and  preached  in  open  defiance  of  their  orders  I 
The  magistrates  in  consequence  placed  the  chapel  under 
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tlie  care  of  the  peace-constables_,  by  putting  a lock  upon  it, 
and  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  molest  it. 
On  Monday  morning  last,  Mr.  Greenwood,  attended  by 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Morine,  (a  bishop,)  Mr.  Thomas  Moody, 
and  Mr.  Hunter,  deliberately  went  up  to  the  chapel,  and 
with  mallet  and  chisel  took  off  the  magistrates^  lock  with 
his  own  pious  hands ; then,  solemnly  entering,  pronounced 
a prayer  and  sang  a hymn ! "WTiat  are  we  to  think  of  this 
state  of  society?  and  what  is  to  be  done?  I have  sug- 
gested that  a meeting  be  called  to-morrow  morning,  at 
nine  o’clock,  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a picquet-guard 
at  the  chapel,  until  after  the  Easter  holidays ; the  chapel 
being  so  situated  as  to  command  the  passes  from  the  most 
populous  districts  of  our  ^ babes  of  grace.’  ” 

The  editor  of  the  ^‘^Courant”  of  course  took  up  and 
reiterated  tliis  complaint.  In  Portland,”  he  says,  " the 
Methodists  are  setting  the  public  authorities  at  defiance. 
The  latter  found  it  necessary  to  place  the  chapel  under  the 
charge  of  the  constabulary,  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
tinued as  a den  of  sedition  and  blasphemy;  but  the 
preacher  disregarded  all  the  precautions  of  the  magistrates, 
and  vdth  his  own  hands  wrenched  the  padlock  off  the 
chapel-door,  and  took  possession  of  it,  and  repeated  some 
of  his  incantations.  If  the  magistracy  of  Portland  had 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  the  laws  were 
open  to  the  preachers,  who  have  most  miraculously  escaped 
the  fate  which  their  advice  has  doomed  others  to  experi- 
ence. Many  of  their  deluded  victims  are  daily  undergoing 
the  awful  penalty  of  the  laws  which  they  have  violated: 
yet  it  appears  the  sectarian  preachers  thirst  for  the  shed- 
ding of  more  human  blood,  under  the  pretence  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel!^ 

During  the  same  month,  (March,)  Messrs.  Duncan  and 
Barry  advertised  their  intention  of  leaving  the  island, 
according  to  an  existing  law,  which  required  that,  for  a 
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specified  time  before  tbeir  embarkation,  all  persons  sbonld 
announce  tbeir  proposed  departure  from  the  country,  under 
a heavy  penalty  in  case  of  neglect  or  evasion  of  the  law. 
The  fears  of  the  colonists  were  aroused;  for  they  were 
shrewd  enough  to  foresee,  that  the  statements  and  dis- 
closures of  these  missionaries  would  produce  a powerful 
effect  upon  the  British  public ; and  every  practicable  method 
was  employed  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  island.  It  was 
said  that  their  going  away  before  an  investigation  had  been 
instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  insurrection,  would  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  their  guilt.  Then  some  of  the 
creditors  of  chapel-trusts  were  sought  out  who  held  bonds 
signed  by  these  missionaries ; and  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  underwrite  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Barry,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  departure  till  these  bonds  were  taken  up  and  paid. 
By  drafts  on  the  Missionary  CJommittee,  rendered  necessary 
to  prevent  expensive  and  troublesome  law-suits,  and  by 
substituting  new  bonds  for  the  old  ones,  aU  these  diSiculties 
were  overcome.  When  all  other  methods  failed  to  keep 
Messrs.  Duncan  and  Barry  in  the  island,  the  extraordinary 
measure  was  resorted  to  of  inducing  the  legislature  to 
interfere;  thus  showing  how  important  it  was  considered 
that  these  gentlemen  should  be  restrained  from  proceeding 
to  Europe.  On  Wednesday,  Eebruary  29th,  Mr.  Lynch, 
always  forward  in  every  evil  work,  moved  a resolution  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  ^Hhat  a message  be  sent  to  the 
governor,  requesting  him  to  interpose  his  authority  in  pre- 
venting sectarian  ministers  from  leaving  the  island. 

Me.  Marshall  apprehended  the  governor  could  do  no 
such  thing. 

^^Mr.  Bernard  said,  the  governor  had  no  such  power; 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  act  so  unjustly  as  to 
allow  one  man  the  benefit  of  a law,  and  deny  it  to  another. 

^^Mr.  Beaumont  ridiculed  the  motion,  and  said,  Mr, 
Lynch  had  better  also  propose  that  another  message  should 
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be  sent  to  his  excellency^  requesting  him  to  stop  hurricanes 
and  earthquakes;  for  he  had  just  as  much  power  to  do  the 
one  as  he  had  to  do  the  other.^’’ 

The  motion  was  withdrawn^  and  no  further  efforts  were 
made  to  obstruct  the  departure  of  the  missionaries ; who,  at 
the  proposed  time,  embarked  for  England,  where  both  of 
them  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause, 
by  the  evidence  which  they  gave  on  the  slavery  question 
before  the  Committees  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Assembly  to 
promote  measures  of  a persecuting  character  under  form  of 
law.  Mr.  Berry  presented  a petition,  signed  by  two  hun- 
dred persons,  praying  that  all  sectarians  who  had  deluded 
the  slaves  should  be  expelled  the  country  for  ever.  Mr. 
Beaumont  opposed  its  reception,  and  said,  Although  there 
might  be  two  hundred  signatures,  yet  it  afforded  a striking 
proof  that  those  who  signed  it  were  ignorant  of  history  and 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Constitution, 
If  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  expel 
British  subjects,  much  less  had  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica. 
He  had  heard  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament;  but  to 
expel  persons,  charged  with  no  offence,  unheard,  was  a 
most  wonderful  exertion  of  that  omnipotence.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  expulsion  of  the  sectarians  could  be 
attained  would  be  by  bill  of  attainder;  but  he  was  con- 
fident that  no  charges  of  treason  could  be  substantiated 
against  them.  Before  the  prayer  of  the  petition  could  be 
granted,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Magna  Ckarta,  &c.,  must 
be  repealed.  It  would  iU  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House  to  receive  such  a petition, — it  was  a libel  on  the 
House.  It  was  a petition,  not  to  bring  to  justice,  but  to 
expel;  and  every  manly  and  noble  feeling  ought  to  be 
exerted  against  it."’^  The  House  decided — for  receiving 
the  petition,  19  ; for  rejecting  it,  3 : majority,  16. 
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Mr.  Lyncli  also  moved  in  the  House  to  create  a stamp- 
duty  of  £500  on  all  certificates  to  sectarians  who  might  for 
the  future  obtain  licences  to  preach  the  Gospel.^^  The 
resolution  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  members,  who 
declared  their  belief  that  another  licence  would  never  be 
granted : and  they  happened,  for  once,  to  be  nearly  right. 
Two  or  three  instances  occurred  in  which  they  were  applied 
for  and  refused ; but,  in  little  more  than  two  years,  the 
Toleration  Act  of  the  52nd  year  of  George  III.  became  the 
law  of  the  island,  and  the  long-disputed  question  of  the 
power  of  magistrates  to  grant  or  withhold  licences  in  the 
case  of  missionaries  was  for  ever  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Grossett,  a Member  for  the  parish  of  St  George, 
gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  an  early  day,  bring  in 
a Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  religious  Conventicles  ^ He 
found,  however,  that  such  a Bill  was  never  likely  to  become 
the  law  of  Jamaica,  and  wisely  abandoned  the  design. 
With  every  disposition  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  the 
adoption  of  persecuting  measures,  the  Honourable  House 
found  itself  completely  fettered  by  the  instructions  wliicli 
had  been  given  to  the  governor  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
that  he  should  withhold  his  assent  from  any  bill  affecting 
missionaries  and  their  labours,  unless  it  contained  a sus- 
pending clause,  rendering  it  inoperative  until  the  formal 
consent  of  His  Majesty  in  council  had  been  obtained.  . 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  persecution  directed 
against  missionaries  and  religious  slaves,  was  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  the  faction,  already  alluded  to,  called 
^Ghe  Colonial  Chuech  Union  Mr.  Hilton,  a Member 
of  the  Assembly,  and  Colonel  of  the  St.  Ann^s  Western 
Eegiment  of  Militia,  was  the  reputed  father  and  founder  of 
this  association  of  persecutors ; but  the  paternity  properly 
belonged  to  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Bridges.  Before  the  insur- 
rection, this  gentleman  strove,  by  anonymous  communica- 
tions published  in  the  Couiant  newspaper,  to  arouse  the 
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lears  of  the  colonists,  and  prevail  on  them  to  form  them- 
selves into  a Colonial  Union, for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
resisting  the  imperial  government  in  its  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  of  persecuting  and  expel- 
ling the  missionaries.  He  did  not  succeed  in  this  project 
until  the  insurrection  furnished  an  opportunity  and  pre- 
text for  loading  the  missionaries  with  opprobrium,  and 
marking  them  out  as  legitimate  objects  for  the  vengeance 
of  the  planters.  The  society,  so  long  called  for,  was  then 
formed  in  the  notable  parish  of  St.  A.nn, — ever  the  first  in 
the  unhallowed  work  of  resisting  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  slaves,  and  adopting  violent  measures 
against  those  who  laboured  for  their  instruction  in  the 
things  belonging  to  their  peace.  Its  formation  was  duly 
announced  in  the  Courant  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ We  have  just  received,  by  express,  the  foUovdng  proceedings,  which 
took  place  at  a meeting  at  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  on  the  26th  inst.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Colonial  Church  Union.  We  lose  not  one  moment  in 
laying  such  an  important  document  before  our  readers,  under  the  full  belief 
that  if  the  friends  of  Jamaica  will  cordially  unite  before  the  expiration  of 
martial  law,  that  such  an  organized  power  may  have  the  most  beneficial 
effects  in  emancipating  the  minds  of  our  slaves  from  sectarian  thraldom. 
We  hope  to  learn,  very  shortly,  that  similar  meetings  are  held  in  every 
parish  of  the  island. 

“ ‘ At  a meeting  held  at  St.  Ann’s  Bay  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1832, 
it  was  resolved, — 

“ ‘ To  call  on  every  friend  of  the  colony  to  assist,  by  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  twenty  shillings,  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  a Colonial 
Church  Union,  whose  object  it  shall  be  to  resist,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  the  encroachments  of  their  enemies  under  every  disguise,  and, 
thi*ough  the  agency  of  quarterly  reports  published  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  to  offer  to  the  falsehoods  of  the  opposing  Anti-Slavery  Society 
an  antidote,  in  the  form  of  argument  and  facts  illustrative  of  the  true  state 
of  our  labouring  classes,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  and  promoting  every 
measure  for  the  advancement  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests. 

“‘That  subscription-lists  be  immediately  opened,  and  forwarded  to  all 
places  of  public  resort  throughout  the  island. 

“ ‘ That,  until  a full  meeting  of  all  the  island  subscribers  can  be  convened, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  presidents  and  officers  of  the  society,  this 
meeting  elects, — Presidents:  General  J.  L.  Hilton,  and  General  Cox: 
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— Secketaries  : S.  W.  Rose,  T.  Rafi&ngton,  and  R.  Cox,  Esqrs. ; — 
Committee  ; Hamilton  Brown,  James  ^YaIk;e^,  James  Johnston,  Charles 
Smith,  Dr.  Stennett,  William  L.  M'Cook,  John  Higginhottom,  J.  W.  Davis, 
Robert  Robinson,  Henry  Smallwood,  Esqrs. ; — ^Teeasueer  : B.  S.  Mon- 
crieffe.  Esq. ; — acting  committee  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and  pro- 
moting the  measure  throughout  the  other  parishes  of  the  colony.’  ” 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  tbe  St.  Ann'^s  Unionists, 
thiough  the  newspapers  and  by  other  methods,  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  parishes  to  follow  their  example ; and  not 
without  success.  Another  manifesto  of  this  lawless  fra- 
ternity was  put  forth  in  Eebruary,  which  more  fully 
explained  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  established, 
and  which  they  had  at  first  felt  some  hesitancy  in  broadly 
avowing : — 

“ At  a general  meeting  ot  the  Colonial  Church  Union  of  St.  Ann 
this  15th  day  of  February,  1832, — ^present  the  Hon.  Henry  Cox,  and  James 
Lawrence  Hilton,  Esqrs.,  Presidents, — ^it  was  resolved, — 

“ 1st.  That  at  an  alarming  crisis  like  the  present,  when  the  possession  of 
our  lives  and  properties  depends  upon  our  recovering  the  confidence  of  our 
people,  which  has  been  estranged  by  the  arts  of  those  whose  influence  must 
be  first  removed,  and  when  it  is  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  to  carry 
every  measure  against  us  by  organized  societies  and  political  unions,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  same  weapons  against  our 
assailants,  and  to  unite  in  our  own  defence  for  our  mutual  support,  and 
for  that  of  our  existing  institutions,  by  the  removal  of  those  who  seek  their 
overthrow. 

“ 2nd.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  held  here  on  the 
26th  of  January  last,  our  secretaries  be  now  instructed  to  communicate 
immediately  with  those  of  all  the  Parochial  Unions  yet  established,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  within  the  General  Colonial  Church  Union  the  whole 
strength  of  the  island,  and  obtaining  therefrom  a general  petition  to  the 
legislature  for  the  expulsion  of  all  sectarian  missionaries. 

“ 3rd.  That  the  members  of  the  Union,  collectively  and  individually,  shall 
strive  to  regain  the  confidence  of  their  slaves,  estranged  through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  sectarians,  by  a more  rigid  discipline  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  next  by  granting  every  indulgence  to  them,  consistent  with  their  state, 
and  merited  by  their  conduct. 

“ 4th.  That  the  members  of  the  Union  do  bind  themselves  to  use  every 
possible  exertion  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  any  religious  doctrines  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Churches. 

“ 5th.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Union,  and  to 
exhibit  in  their  true  light  the  arts  which  have  been  used  to  bring  ruin  and 
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devastation  on  Jamaica,  the  first  Report  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  shall 
contain  an  authentic  account  of  the  late  rebellion ; and  that  the  Committee 
do  forthwith  cause  such  narrative  to  be  compiled  from  official  som’ces  of 
information. 

“ 6th.  That  it  is  expected  from  every  member  of  the  Union,  that  he  will 
lend  his  influence  and  support,  on  all  occasions,  to  those  patriots  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  paramount  laws  of  society,  have  hazarded  their  personal  respon- 
sibility for  our  preservation  from  the  murderous  machinations  of  our  enemies. 

“ 7th.  That  every  member  of  the  Parochial  Unions  doth  hereby  bind  him- 
self to  obey,  promptly  and  implicitly,  aU  constitutional  orders  of  the  General 
Union. 

“ 8th.  That  any  member  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  who  shall  act 
unworthily  of  the  obligation  herein  imposed  and  accepted,  shall  be  expelled 
therefrom. 

“ 9th.  That  a meeting  of  the  acting  Committee  of  St.  Ann  be  held  at  St. 
Arn’s  Bay,  to  commence  on  the  third  Saturday  in  March,  or,  during  this 
eventful  crisis,  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  think  proper  to  call  on  the 
presidents  to  convene  them. 


This  remarkable  document  makes  sufficiently  manifest 
the  objects  contemplated  by  this  Colonial  Church 
Union.”  They  were^  first,  to  rivet  more  firmly  the  fetters 
of  the  slave;  and,  secondly, — in  order  that  they  might 
practise  their  murderous  cruelties  upon  the  negroes  without 
drawing  upon  them  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  missionary,  the 
slave's  best,  truest,  and  almost  only  earthly  friend, — to 
organize  a system  of  persecution  against  their  religious 
teachers,  with  the  intention  of  driving  them  from  the 
colony.  In  the  attainment  of  these  objects  they  were 
unsuccessful ; but  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  their  accomplishment.  The  manner  in  which  the 
planters  of  St.  Ann's  discharged  their  duty  to  the  Union, 
in  striving  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  slaves ''  by  the 
adoption  of  a more  rigid  discipline,”  and  the  character  of 
the  indulgences  ” bestowed  upon  the  slaves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  confidence,  wiU  appear  from  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witness,  to  which  we  shall  devote  the 
ensuing  chapter.  Their  persecuting  measures  with  regard 
to  missionaries  wiU  be  subsequently  detailed. 


“James  L.  Hilton, 
Henry  Cox, 


^ Presidents.” 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 


SLAVEHOLDERS’  INDULGENCES. 

Mr.  Whiteley,  the  writer  of  the  following  extracts,  was 
known  to  me  personally  during  his  residence  in  J amaica ; 
and  some  of  the  statements  which  he  afterwards  committed 
to  the  press  on  his  arrival  in  England,  I heard  from  his 
own  lips,  when  he  spent  a day  or  two  at  my  house,  after 
his  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Unionists,  on 
his  way  to  the  city  of  Kingston.  Before  his  arrival  in 
Jamaica,  he  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Society  in 
Yorkshire,  and  also  a local  preacher.  He  went  out  to  the 
West  Indies  with  the  view  of  becoming  a planter,  or 
obtaining  some  other  suitable  employment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  abandon  the  design,  and  return  to 
England  at  the  end  of  three  months,  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  what  he  had  witnessed  of  negro  slavery,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  in  St.  Ann’s. 
But  his  story  wiU  be  best  given  in  his  own  words : — 

arrived  in  Jamaica  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1832. 
I was  sent  out  by  a respectable  West  India  house  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  patronage  of  a relative  ot  mine,  who  is  a 
partner  in  that  house;  being  furnished  with  a recom- 
mendation to  their  acting  attorney  in  the  island,  with  a 
view  to  be  employed  either  in  a store,  or  as  a book-keeper 
upon  a plantation. 

Previously  to  my  arrival  in  Jamaica,  I had  no  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  colonial  slavery ; and  my  anti- 
'Cipations  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the 
slaves  were  favourable,  rather  than  otherwise.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  excepting  what  I had  seen  in  newspapers,  I 
had  never  read  a single  publication  against  colonial  slavery. 
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and  had  never  either  attended  a public  meeting,  or  heard  a 
lecture  dehvered,  on  the  subject.  I was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  individuals  who  believe  that  there  is  more  real  slavery 
in  England  than  in  any  of  her  colonies.  Many  a time  I 
had  blamed  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Buxton,  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  and  others,  for  making  so  much  ado  in  Parliament 
about  colonial  slavery,  and  neglecting  (as  I conceived)  the 
slavery  of  the  poor  factory  children  at  home,  with  whose 
condition  I was  well  acquainted,  having  been  all  my  life 
resident  in  a manufacturing  district,  and  concerned,  with 
some  of  my  relatives,  in  the  blanket  business,  at  Heck- 
mondwike,  near  Leeds.  What  tended  to  confirm  me  in 
these  views  was  the  perusal  of  the  last  Order  in  Council  for 
the  Amelioration  of  Slavery,  which  I understood  to  have 
been  sent  out  for  adoption  in  all  our  slave-colonies.  A 
copy  of  this  document  had  been  sent  by  a Member  of  Par- 
liament to  the  Central  Committee  at  Leeds  on  the  Eactory 
System,  of  which  I was  a member,  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
judge  whether  the  condition  of  the  West  India  slaves,  or 
that  of  the  factory-children,  was  preferable ; and  the  con- 
clusion which  I came  to  upon  its  perusal,  and  under  the 
persuasion  that  it  had  been  generally  adopted,  was  this, — 
that,  aU  tilings  considered,  the  condition  of  the  negro  slave 
was  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  factory-child.  And  with 
these  impressions  I landed  at  St.  Ann^s  Bay  in  J amaica. 

“ The  day  that  I landed  I was  informed  by  a clerk  of 
the  manager,  that  a horse  would  be  sent  down  from  New- 
Ground  estate  for  me  next  morning;  and  that  I would 
have  to  remain  on  that  estate  tiU  I heard  from  the  manager, 
or  attorney  of  the  proprietors,  who  was  then  at  his  own 
property,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Bay. 

The  same  day  I dined  at  St.  Ann^s  Bay,  on  board  the 
vessel  I arrived  in,  in  company  with  several  colonists, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  representative  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Ann  in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Some 
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reference  having  been  made  to  the  new  Order  in  Council, 
I was  rather  startled  to  hear  that  gentleman  swear  by 
his  Maker  that  that  Order  should  never  be  adopted  in 
Jamaica;  nor  would  the  planters  of  Jamaica,  he  said,  per- 
mit the  interference  of  the  home  government  with  their 
slaves  in  any  shape.  A great  deal  was  said,  by  him  and 
others  present,  about  the  happiness  and  comfort  enjoyed  by 
the  slaves,  and  of  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  them 
of  which  the  poor  in  England  were  destitute.  Among 
other  circumstances  mentioned  in  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Eobin- 
son,  a wharfinger,  stated  that  a slave  in  that  town  had  sent 
out  printed  cards  to  invite  a party  of  his  negro  acquaint- 
ance to  a supper-party.  One  of  these  cards  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  who  said  he  would  present  it  to  the 
governor,  as  a proof  of  the  comfortable  condition  of  the 
slave-population.  This,  and  other  circumstances  then 
mentioned,  tended  to  confirm  the  notions  I had  brought 
from  England  respecting  slavery  in  Jamaica;  and  although 
I was  somewhat  shocked  and  staggered  by  seeing  the  same 
day  the  Methodist  chapel  at  St.  Ann^s  Bay  lying  in  ruins, 
as  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  whites  six  months  before, 
and  by  learning  that  the  missionaries  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  preach  in  the  parish,  I nevertheless  left  the  place 
the  next  morning  with  my  favourable  impressions  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  slaves’ not  materially  abated.  These 
impressions,  however,  I was  not  permitted  long  to  indulge. 

I proceeded  on  horseback  to  New-Ground  estate  the 
next  day.  On  my  way  thither  I saw  much  majestic  and 
beautiful  scenery,  and  enjoyed  the  prospect  exceedingly, 
until  I came  in  sight  of  a gang  of  negroes  at  work.  Most 
of  them  were  females ; and  they  were  superintended  by  a 
driver,  with  the  cart-whip  in  his  hand.  Just  as  I r^^de 
past,  the  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  cried  out,  ^ Work ! 
work  y They  were  manuring  the  canes,  and  carrying  the 
manure  in  baskets  on  their  heads.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  disgustingly  dirty  work ; for  the  moisture  from  the 
manure  was  dripping  through  the  baskets,  and  running 
do^vn  the  bodies  of  the  negroes.  This  sight  annoyed  me 
considerably,  and  raised  some  doubts  as  to  the  preferable 
condition  of  West  India  slaves  to  factory-children.  The 
enchanting  scenery  and  beautiful  humming-birds  no  longer 
amused  me ; and  the  thundering  crack  of  the  cart- whip, 
sounding  in  my  ears  as  I rode  along,  excited  feelings  of  a 
very  unpleasing  description. 

^^On  reaching  the  estate,  I was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  overseer,  and  entertained  with  West 
Indian  hospitality.  Tliis  gentleman,  after  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  England,  began  to  enlarge  on 
the  comfortable  condition  of  the  slaves ; and,  pointing  to 
some  negro  coopers  who  were  working  in  the  yard,  asked 
if  I could  perceive  any  difference  between  the  condition  of 
these  slaves  and  that  of  English  labourers.  I owned  I 
could  not : they  seemed  to  work  with  great  regularity  and 
apparent  good  humour. 

^^Immediately  afterwards  the  overseer  called  out,  in  a 
very  authoritative  tone,  ^Blow  shell  A large  conch-shell 
was  then  blown  by  one  of  the  domestic  slaves,  and  in  a few 
minutes  four  negro  drivers  made  their  apj>earance  in  front 
of  the  house,  accompanied  by  six  common  negroes.  The 
drivers  had  each  a long  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a large  cart- 
whip  coiled  round  his  shoulders.  They  appeared  to  be 
very  stout,  athletic  men.  They  stood  before  the  hall-door, 
and  the  overseer  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  to  them, 
while  I sat  at  the  open  window,  and  observed  the  scene 
which  followed, — ^liaving  been  informed  that  the  other  six 
negroes  were  to  be  punished. 

^^When  the  overseer  went  out,  the  four  drivers  gave 
him  an  account,  on  notched  tallies,  of  their  half-day^s  work, 
and  received  fresh  orders.  The  overseer  then  asked  a few 
questions  of  the  drivers  respecling  the  offences  of  the  six 
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slaves  brouglit  up  for  punishment.  No  question  was  asked 
of  the  culprits  themselves,  nor  was  any  explanation  waited 
for.  Sentence  was  immediately  pronounced,  and  instantly 
carried  into  execution. 

The  first  was  a man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  what  is  called  a pen-keeper,  or  cattle-herd ; and 
his  offence  was  having  suffered  a mule  to  go  astray.  At 
the  command  of  the  overseer  he  proceeded  to  strip  off  part 
of  his  clothes,  and  laid  himself  flat  on  his  belly,  his  back 
and  buttocks  being  uncovered.  One  of  the  drivers  then 
commenced  flogging  him  with  the  cart-whip.  This  whip  is 
about  ten  feet  long,  with  a short,  stout  handle,  and  is  an 
instrument  of  terrible  power.  It  is  whirled  by  the  operator 
round  his  head,  and  then  brought  down  with  a rapid  motion 
of  the  arm  upon  the  recumbent  victim,  causing  the  blood 
to  spring  at  every  stroke.  When  I saw  this  spectacle,  now 
for  the  first  time  exhibited  before  my  eyes,  with  all  its 
revolting  accompaniments,  and  saw  the  degraded  and 
mangled  victim  writhing  and  groaning  under  the  infliction, 
I felt  horror-struck.  I trembled,  and  turned  sick;  but, 
being  determined  to  see  the  whole  to  an  end,  I kept  my 
station  at  the  window.'  The  sufferer,  writhing  like  a 
wounded  worm,  every  time  the  lash  cut  across  his  body, 
cried  out,  ^Lord!  Lord!  Lord  1^  When  he  had  received 
about  twenty  lashes,  the  driver  stopped  to  pull  up  the  poor 
man^b  shirt,  (or  rather  smock-frock,)  which  had  worked 
down  upon  his  galled  posteriors.  The  sufferer  then  cried, 
^ Think  me  no  man?  Think  me  no  man?^  By  that 
exclamation  I understood  him  to  say,  ^ Think  you  I have 
not  the  feelings  of  a man  The  flogging  was  instantly 
re-commenced  and  continued ; the  negro  continuing  to  cry, 
^ Lord  I Lord!  Lord  !^  till  thirty-nine  lashes  had  been 
inflicted.  When  the  man  rose  up  from  the  ground,  I per- 
ceived the  blood  oozing  out  from  the  lacerated  and  tumefied 
parts  where  he  had  been  flogged ; and  he  appeared  greatly 
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exhausted : but  he  was  instantly  ordered  off  to  his  usual 
occupation. 

" The  next  was  a young  man_,  apparently  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  forced  to  uncover  liim- 
self  and  lie  down  in  the  same  mode  as  the  former,  and  was 
held  down  by  the  hands  and  feet  by  four  slaves,  one  of 
whom  was  a young  man  who  was  himseK  to  be  flogged 
next.  This  latter  was  a mulatto, — the  offspring,  as  I 
understood,  of  some  European,  formerly  on  the  estate,  by  a 
negro  woman,  and  consequently  born  to  slavery.  These 
two  youths  were  flogged  exactly  in  the  mode  already 
described,  and  writhed  and  gToaned  under  the  lash,  as  if 
enduring  great  agony.  The  mulatto  bled  most,  and 
appeared  to  suffer  most  acutely.  They  received  each 
thirty-nine  lashes.  Their  offence  was  some  deficiency  in 
the  performance  of  the  task  prescribed  to  them.  They 
were  both  ordered  to  join  their  gang  as  usual  in  the  after- 
noon at  cane-cutting. 

Two  young  women  of  about  the  same  age  were,  one 
after  the  other,  then  laid  down  and  held  by  four  men,  their 
back  parts  most  indecently  uncovered,  and  thirty-nine 
lashes  of  the  blood-stained  whip  inflicted  upon  each  poor 
creature^s  posteriors.  Their  exclamation  likewise  was, 
^Lord!  Lord!  Lord  I ^ They  seemed  also  to  suffer 
acutely,  and  were  apparently  a good  deal  lacerated.  Ano- 
ther woman  (the  sixth  offender)  was  also  laid  down  and 
uncovered  for  the  lash ; but  at  the  intercession  of  one  of 
the  drivers  she  was  reprieved.  The  offence  of  these  three 
women  was  similar  to  that  of  the  two  young  men, — some 
defalcation  in  the  amount  of  labour. 

The  overseer  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  whole  of  this 
cruel  operation,  with  as  much  seeming  indifference  as  if  he 
had  been  paying  them  their  wages.  I was  meanwhile  per- 
fectly unmanned  by  mingled  horror  and  pity.  Yet  I have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  natural  feelings  of  this  young 
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man  (whose  age  did  not  exceed  twenty-fonr  years)  were 
less  humane  or  sensitive  than  my  own.  But  such  is  the 
callousness  which  constant  familiarity  with  scenes  of  cruelty 
engenders ! He  had  been  a book-keeper,  for  four  years 
previously,  on  another  estate  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietors, and  had  been  appointed  overseer  on  this  estate 
only  a few  months  before.  His  reception  of  me  when  I 
arrived  was  so  kind,  frank,  and  cordial,  that  I could  not 
have  believed  him,  had  I not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  to 
be  cajpdble  of  inflicting  such  cruelty  on  a fellow-creature. 

As  soon  as  this  scene  was  over,  the  overseer  came  into 
the  haU,  and  asked  me  to  drink  some  rum  and  water  with 
him.  I told  him  I was  sick,  and  could  taste  nothing ; that 
I was  in  fact  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  scene  I had 
just  witnessed.  He  said  it  was  not  a pleasant  duty  cer- 
tainly, but  it  was  an  indispensable  one ; and  that  I would 
soon  get  used,  as  others  did,  to  such  spectacles.  I asked 
if  he  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  such  punishments  fre- 
quently. He  replied,  it  was  uncertain : ^ I may  not,'  he 
said,  ^ have  to  do  it  again  this  month,  or  I may  have  to  do 
it  to-morrow.' 

This  my  first  fuU  view  of  West  India  slavery  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1832,  between  twelve  and  two 
o'clock,  being  the  day  after  my  landing  in  the  island,  and 
within  an  hour  after  my  arrival  on  the  plantation. 

“ I resided  on  New-Ground  estate,  from  the  time  of  my 
arrival  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  exclusive  of 
some  occasional  absences,  altogether  fully  seven  weeks; 
and  during  that  time  I witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  the 
o'egular  floggings  of  upwards  of  twenty  negroes.  I heard 
also  of  many  other  negroes  being  flogged  by  order  of  tliG 
overseer  and  book-keepers,  in  the  field,  while  I resided  on 
the  plantation,  besides  the  cases  w'hich  came  under  my  o'wn 
personal  observation.  Neither  do  I include  in  this  account 
the  slighter  floggings  inflicted  by  the  drivers  in  superintend- 
ing the  working  gangs, — ^which  I shall  notice  afterwards. 
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The  following  are  additional  cases  of  which  I have  a 
distinct  recollection.  But  I have  retained  the  precise  date 
of  only  one  of  these  cases^  (the  twelfth,)  from  having  found 
it  necessary  to  destroy  almost  all  my  papers,  in  consequence 
of  the  threats  of  the  Colonial  Unionists. 

1st.  A slave  employed  in  the  bolLing-house. — He  w^as 
a very  stout  negro,  and  uncommonly  well-dressed  for  a 
slave.  He  was  laid  down  on  the  ground,  held  by  two  men, 
and  flogged  on  the  naked  breech  in  the  mode  I have 
described,  receiving  thirty-nine  lashes.  I was  afterwards 
assured  by  one  of  the  book-keepers  that  this  negro  had 
really  committed  no  offence,  but  that  the  overseer  had  him 
punished  to  spite  a book-keeper  under  whose  charge  the 
slave  was  at  the  time,  and  with  whom  he  had  a difference ; 
and  as  he  could  not  flog  the  book-keeper,  he  flogged  the 
slave.  Such  at  least  was  the  account  I received  from  a third 
party,  another  book-keeper.  I could  scarcely  have  given 
credit  to  such  an  allegation,  had  I not  heard  of  similar  cases 
on  other  plantations,  on  authority  I had  no  cause  to  doubt. 

“ 2d  and  3d.  Two  young  women. — This  punishment 
took  place  one  evening  on  the  barbecue,  where  pimento  is 
dried.  Mr.  McLean,  the  overseer,  and  I were  sitting  in 
the  window-seat  of  his  hall,  and  I was  just  observing  to 
him  that  I observed  the  drivers  took  great  pride  in  being 
able  to  crack  their  whips  loud  and  well.  While  we  were 
thus  conversing,  the  gang  of  young  slaves  employed  in 
plucking  pimento  came  in  with  their  basket-loads.  The 
head  book-keeper,  as  usual,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
baskets,  to  ascertain  that  each  slave  had  duly  performed 
the  task  allotted.  The  baskets  of  two  poor  girls  were 
pronounced  deficient;  and  the  book-keeper  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  flogged.  The  overseer  did  not  inter- 
fere, nor  ask  a single  question,  the  matter  not  being  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  his  interference,  though 
this  took  place  within  a few  yards  of  the  open  window 
where  we  were  sitting.  One  of  the  girls  was  instantly  laid 
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doT\Ti^  her  back  parts  uncovered  in  the  usual  brutal  and 
indecent  manner,  and  the  driver  commenced  floggiog, — 
every  stroke  upon  her  flesh  giving  a loud  crack,  and  the 
wretched  creature  at  the  same  time  calling  out  in  agony, 
^ Lord  ! Lord ! Lord  ! ^ ' That,^  said  the  overseer,  turning 

to  me,  with  a chuckling  laugh,  ^ That  is  the  best  cracking, 
by  G — ! ^ The  other  female  was  then  flogged  also  on  the 
bare  posteriors,  but  not  quite  so  severely.  They  received, 
as  usual,  each  thirty-nine  lashes. 

^^4th  and  5th.  On  another  occasion  I saw  two  girls 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  flogged  by  order  of  the 
overseer.  They  belonged  to  the  second  gang,  employed  in 
cane-weeding,  and  were  accused  of  having  been  idle  that 
morning.  Two  other  girls  of  the  same  age  were  brought 
up  to  hold  them  down.  They  got  each  thirty-nine. 

6th  and  7th.  After  this,  I saw  two  young  men  flogged, 
very  severely,  in  the  coopers'’  yard.  I did  not  learn  their 
oflence. 

“ 8th.  On  another  occasion,  a man  in  the  road  leading 
from  New-Ground  to  Golden-Spring. — He  met  this  man 
while  riding  out ; and,  for  some  oflence  which  I did  not 
learn,  (for  by  that  time  I had  found  my  inquiries  on  such 
points  had  become  offensive,)  the  overseer  called  a driver 
from  the  field,  and  ordered  him  thirty-nine  on  the  spot. 

9th  and  10th.  Two  young  men  before  breakfast,  for 
having  slept  too  long. — They  were  mule-drivers;  and,  it 
being  their  crop-time,  they  had  been  two  days  and  a night 
previously  at  work  without  sleep.  As  the  overseer  and  I 
w^ere  going  out  at  day-break,  (the  sun  was  not  yet  up,)  we 
found  them  only  putting  the  harness  on  their  mules.  They 
ought,  according  to  the  regulations  then  prescribed  on  the 
plantations,  to  have  been  out  half  an  hour  sooner ; and  for 
this  offence  they  received  a very  severe  flogging. 

“ 1 1th.  A girl  who  had  been  missing  for  some  days,  hav- 
ing absconded  from  the  plantation  for  fear  of  punishment. 

“1  shall  mention  only  two  other  cases  which  particu- 
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larly  excited  my  sympathy ; for,  after  a few  weeks,  although 
my  moral  abhorrence  of  slavery  continued  to  increase,  my 
sensibility  to  the  sight  of  physical  suffering  was  so  greatly 
abated,  that  a common  flogging  no  longer  affected  me  to 
the  very  painful  degree  that  I at  flrst  experienced. 

12th.  The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  that  of  a mar- 
ried woman,  the  mother  of  several  children.  She  was 
brought  up  to  the  overseer^s  door  one  morning;  and  one 
of  the  drivers  who  came  with  her  accused  her  of  having 
stolen  a fowl.  Some  feathers,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
her  hut,  were  exhibited  as  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The 
overseer  asked  her  if  she  would  pay  for  the  fowl.  She  said 
something  in  reply  which  I did  not  clearly  understand. 
The  question  was  repeated,  and  a similar  reply  again  given. 
The  overseer  then  said,  ^Put  her  down.'’  On  this  the 
woman  set  up  a shriek,  and  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  of 
terror.  Her  countenance  grew  quite  ghastly,  and  her  lips 
became  pale  and  livid.  I was  close  to  her,  and  particularly 
noticed  her  remarkable  aspect  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance. The  overseer  swore  fearfully,  and  repeated  his 
order, — ^ Put  her  down."’  The  woman  then  craved  permis- 
sion to  tie  some  covering  round  her,  which  she  was  allowed 
to  do.  She  was  then  extended  on  the  ground,  and  held 
down  by  two  negroes.  Her  gown  and  shift  were  literally 
torn  from  her  back,  and,  thus  brutally  exposed,  she  was 
subjected  to  the  cart-whip.  The  punishment  inflicted  on 
this  poor  creature  was  inhumanly  severe.  She  was  a 
woman  somewhat  plump  in  her  person,  and,  the  whip 
being  wuelded  with  great  vigour,  every  stroke  cut  deep  into 
the  flesh.  She  writhed  and  twisted  her  body  violently 
under  the  infliction,  moaning  loudly,  but  uttering  no 
exclamation  in  words,  except  once,  when  she  cried  out, 
entreating  that  her  nakedness  might  not  be  indecently 
exposed, — appearing  to  suffer,  from  matronly  modesty,  even 
more  acutely  on  account  of  her  indecent  exposm’e,  than  the 
cruel  laceration  of  her  body.  But  the  overseer  only  noticed 
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her  appeal  by  a brutal  reply,  (too  gross  to  be  repeated,) 
and  the  flogging  continued.  Disgusted  as  I was,  I wit- 
nessed the  whole  to  a close.  I numbered  the  lashes,  stroke 
by  stroke,  and  counted  fifty, — thus  exceeding  by  eleven  the 
number  allowed  by  the  colonial  law  to  be  inflicted  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  master  or  manager.  This  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  I saw  the  legal  number  of  thirty-nine 
lashes  exceeded ; but  I never  knew  the  overseer  or  the  head 
book-keeper  give  less  than  thirty-nine.  This  poor  victim 
was  shockingly  lacerated.  When  permitted  to  rise,  she 
again  shrieked  violently.  The  overseer  swore  roughly,  and 
threatened,  if  she  was  not  quiet,  to  put  her  down  again. 
He  then  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hot-house,  or  hos- 
pital, and  put  in  the  stocks.  She  was  to  be  confined  in 
the  stocks  for  several  nights,  while  she  worked  in  the  yard 
during  the  day  at  light  work.  She  was  too  severely  man- 
gled to  be  able  to  go  to  the  field  for  some  days.  The 
flogging  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Septembsr. 

13th.  The  flogging  of  an  old  man,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  is  the  last  case  I shall  mention.  He  was  the  third 
driver  upon  the  estate, — ^there  being  five  altogether,  whose 
sole  employment  was  literally  driving y or  coercing  by  the 
whip,  the  negro  population  to  labour.  With  this  old  man 
I had  had  some  conversation,  and  felt  particularly  inter- 
ested in  him ; for  his  silvery  locks  and  something  in  his 
aspect  reminded  me  powerfully  of  my  aged  father,  whom 
I had  left  in  England.  He  had  been  upon  the  estate  a 
great  number  of  years.  He  told  me  that  not  one  of  the 
negroes  belonging  to  the  gang  he  wrought  in,  when  he 
first  came  to  New-Ground,  was  now  alive.  He  came  up  to 
the  overseer^s  door  at  shell-blow  one  day,  and  gave  in,  as 
is  the  practice,  on  a tally,  or  bit  of  notched  stick,  his 
account  of  the  half-day^s  work  of  the  gang  he  superin- 
tended. The  overseer  was  dissatisfied,  said  it  was  insuf- 
ficient, and  ordered  him  to  get  a flogging.  The  old  man 
said,  ^ Well,  busha,  me  could  have  done  no  better  had  you 
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been  standing  by.^  Then,  groaning  deeply,  he  laid  down 
his  staff  and  whip,  unloosed  liis  clothes,  and  lay  quietly 
down  to  be  flogged  without  being  held.  One  of  the  other 
drivers,  who  had  been  called  forw'ard,  appeared  very  reluc- 
tant to  perform  the  office;  but,  on  the  overseer  sw^earing 
a rough  oath  or  twm,  he  proceeded  to  inflict  the  usual 
punishment  qf  thirty-nine  lashes.  The  old  man,  looking 
up  in  the  overseer’s  face  imploringly,  cried  out  after  every 
stroke,  for  several  minutes,  ^ Busha ! busha ! busha  ! 
but,  seeing  no  signs  of  relenting,  he  ceased  to  call  on  him, 
expressing  his  feelings  only  by  groans.  I was  deeply 
affected  by  the  sight,  and  felt  at  the  moment  that  these 
groans  were  an  awful  appeal  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Him 
who  hearcth  the  cry  of  the  oppressed.  When  the  punish- 
ment was  over,  and  the  poor  man  arose,  the  other  drivers 
looked  at  each  other,  and  shook  their  heads,  but  uttered, 
not  a wmrd.  They  dared  not. 

In  conversing  with  the  overseer  about  these  floggings, 
I had  more  than  once  expressed  the  pain  and  horror  I felt 
at  seeing  that  negro  slavery  wus  accompanied  by  so  much 
suffering.  The  overseer  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  that  the  punish- 
ments were  not  severe,  and  assured  me  that  there  were, 
moreover,  negroes  who  had  never  been  flogged  in  their 
lives.  I afterw^ards  questioned  the  head  book-keeper,  Mr. 
Burrow^s,  on  this  point,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  point 
out  a single  working  negro  on  the  estate,  male  or  female, 
single  or  married,  who  had  not  been  flogged.  After  some 
reflection,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  specify  a single  one 
who  had  not  been  punished  with  the  cart-wliip.  Now, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  slaves  on  that 
estate,  of  whom  a very  small  proportion  were  children; 
and  yet  a man  who  had  been  among  them  for  only  two 
years,  did  not  know  of  one  (with  the  exception  of  mere 
children)  who  had  not  been  once  or  oftener  subjected  to 
this  cruel,  degrading,  and  revolting  punishment. 
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After  these  conversations  I made  every  exertion  to 
ascertain  this  fact,  by  making  inquiries  among  the  slaves 
themselves,  as  opportunities  occurred.  The  general  reply 
to  such  interrogations  was,  Ah,  massa,  me  bin  flog  many 
a time  by  busha."’  On  putting  the  question  to  an  aged 
negro  who  had  formerly  been  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
sheep,  but  was  now  in  the  stable,  he  said  he  had  been 
flogged  many  a time.  ^And  what  were  you  flogged  for?^ 
I inquired.  ^"When  sheep  go  stray, — when  sheep  sick, — 
when  sheep  die, — then,^  said  he,  ‘ busha  put  me  down,  and 
flog  me  till  me  bleed.'^  ^And  how  many  lashes,^  I asked, 
^did  busha  ever  give  you?^  ^Ah,  massa,^  said  the  old 
man,  ^ when  me  down  na  ground,  and  dey  flog  me  till  me 
bleed,  me  someting  else  for  do  dan  for  count  de  lashes.^ 
This  same  man,  as  he  was  saddling  my  horse  on  the  day  I 
finally  left  the  estate,  made  a remark  that  struck  me. 
'Now,  massa,’’  said  he,  'you  see  how  poor  negro  be 
’pressed^  (oppressed).  'We  no  mind  de  work;  but  dey 
’’press  us  too — ^too  bad.’’ 

Such  was  the  " ri^id  discipline  by  which  the  members 
of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  in  St.  Ann^s  strove  to 
"regain  the  confidence  of  the  slaves,^’’ — such  the  "indul- 
gences’^ by  which  they  sought  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries.  Nor  was  this  a solitary  instance  in 
which  an  overseer  more  callous  and  tyrannical  than  his  fel- 
lows revelled  in  cruelty  and  blood:  it  was  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  in  the  parish ; and  there  were  estates  where 
things  were  even  much  worse.  "On  conversing  with 
kir.  M'Lean,”  adds  Mr.  Whiteley,  " (as  I frequently  did 
when  I first  went  to  New-Ground,)  respecting  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  system  pursued  on  that  estate,  he  assured 
me  that  he  was  far  from  being  a harder  task-master  than 
ether  overseers  on  sugar-plantations ; and,  to  convince  me 

* Mr.  Whiteley’s  pamphlet,  entitled,  “Three  Months  in  Jamaica,’* 
published  in  1833. 
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of  this,  he  told  me  of  ‘severities*  (or,  rather,  atrocities) 
exercised  on  other  estates  in  the  same  parish,  far  beyond 
any  wliich  I witnessed  on  New-Gronnd.” 

Well  and  faithfully  did  these  planters  of  St.  Ann^s  carry 
out  the  designs  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  in  cruelty 
and  oppression  to  the  slaves.  But  they  were  by  no  means 
gratified  at  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Whiteley^s  pamphlet. 
It  was  seldom  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
dragging  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  to  light  as 
occurred  in  Mr.  Whiteley^s  case ; for  it  almost  always  hap- 
pened that  young  men,  going  out  to  engage  in  the  planting 
line,  however  they  might  be  disgusted  at  first  with  the 
cruelties  and  atrocities  they  witnessed,  not  being  able  to 
escape  from  them  as  Mr.  Whiteley  did,  became  accustomed 
to  them,  and  in  the  course  of  time  grew  indifferent  to  negro 
suffering;  till  at  length  they  became  the  same  merciless 
tyrants  as  others,  and  inflicted  cruelties,  the  sight  of  which 
at  first  filled  them  with  horror,  without  the  shghtest  com- 
punction or  regret.  And  then  the  time  at  which  Mr. 
Whitcle/s  pamplilet  appeared  was  most  inopportune  for 
the  planters.  Anxious  as  the  colonists  were  to  make  it 
appear  that  slavery  had  been  so  changed  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave  so  ameliorated,  that 
none  of  the  more  revolting  features  of  the  system  now 
remained,  and  that  the  cruelties  and  floggings  of  former 
times  were  almost  entirely  abolished,  it  was  very  unfor- 
tunate for  the  cause  of  the  slaveholders  that  such  an  es'jjose 
of  the  true  state  of  things  in  J amaica  should  be  made,  and 
precisely  at  the  period,  too,  when  the  public  mind  of  Great 
Britain  was  extensively  and  powerfully  exercised  concerning 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  well  for  hlr.  Whiteley  that 
he  was  not  in  St.  Ann^s,  Jamaica,  when  his  pamphlet 
appeared,  or  his  term  of  life  would  probably  have  been 
brought  to  an  abrupt  and  tragical  termination. 
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OUTRAGE. 

The  principal  design  of  tlie  Colonial  Church  Union  was 
to  promote  an  organized  persecution  of  missionaries,  and 
prevent  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  who  could 
only  be  securely  kept  in  bondage  by  being  kept  in  igno- 
rance; and,  if  they  could  have  had  their  own  way,  the 
members  of  this  intolerant  faction  would  have  murdered 
oi  driven  from  the  island  all  who  were  branded  with  the 
opprobrious  name  of  “sectarians."’^  In  nearly  all  the 
parishes  the  example  of  the  St.  Ann^s  planters  was  fol- 
lowed ; and  associations  were  formed  under  the  designation 
of  “ Parochial  Unions."’"’  Lists  were  handed  about,  at  the 
monthly  muster  of  militia  in  each  parish ; and  every  per- 
son who  refused  to  subscribe  his  name,  and  enrol  himself 
as  a member  of  the  Union,  was  proscribed  as  a friend  of 
the  sectarians,  and  the  enemy  of  Jamaica.  In  Kingston, 
however,  the  friends  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  were  too 
numerous  and  powerful  to  be  successfully  opposed,  and  no 
^^Union^^- could  be  formed.  The  attempt  was  made,  but  it 
failed,  ilifhough  the  name  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  W.,  the  minister 
of  the  Scotch  kirk,  appeared  near  the  head  of  the  list. 
Only  twenty-six  persons  in  the  city  dared  so  far  to  set 
public  feehng  and  opinion  at  defiance  as  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members  of  the  Union ; and  these  were  glad  to  let  the 
matter  sink  into  obhvion,  when  they  found  that  it  only 
exposed  them  to  scorn  and  ridicule. 

In  St.  Ann^s,  Trelawny,  and  other  country  parishes,  it 
was  widely  difierent.  There  were  few  or  none  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  intolerance ; and  copsequently  the  Colonial 
p 2 
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Unionists  proceeded  to  perpetrate  witli  impunity  all  kinds 
of  outrage  and  oppression.  The  slave-members  of  religious 
societies  were  specially  singled  out  for  persecution.  Many 
of  them,  declared  that,  if  they  were  known  to  kneel  down 
and  pray,  they  were  instantly  taken  out  and  flogged.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  St.  Ann^s,  Mary 
B.,  was  taken  on  suspicion  of  having  attended  a meeting 
for  prayer,  and  confined  for  some  days  in  the  iron  stocks. 
George  P.,  belonging  to  the  same  Society,  w^as  handcuffed, 
and  taken  to  St.  Ann^s  Bay,  and  severely  flogged,  for  pray- 
ing at  a prayer-meeting.  A few  pious  slaves  had  assembled 
together  for  prayer  on  Good  Priday,  1832,  in  one  of  the 
negro  huts.  As  soon  as  their  singing  gave  notice  to  their 
vigilant  persecutors  that  the  meeting  had  commenced,  the 
house  was  surrounded,  and  broken  into,  some  entering 
th.roLigh  the  door,  while  others  forced  their  way  through 
the  lath-and-plaster  walls.  Seizing  upon  James  and  Maria 
W.,  and  Anthony  C.,  they  put  handcuffs  upon  them,  and 
led  them  away  to  the  bilboes,  where  they  were  confined  tiU 
Monday  morning,  when  they  were  successively  stripped  and 
laid  down,  and  each  received  forty-five  lashes  with  the  cart- 
whip.  Anthony  C.,  being  the  head-man,  was  severely 
reprimanded,  and  required  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
again  go  to  a meeting-house,  or  pray.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  so  deny  his  God ; on  which  the  tyrant  who  was 
then  his  master  ordered  another  severe  flogging  there  and 
then  to  be  inflicted,  which  was  borne  by  the  sufferer  with 
Christian  fortitude. 

Mr.  Whiteley  gives  a few  instances  which  bear  upon  this 
point,  and  show  how  religious  negroes  were  persecuted  and 
punished  solely  on  account  of  their  rehgion : — I met  a 
slave  of  the  name  of  Johnston,  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing estate  of  Green  Park.  I asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
been  flogged:  he  replied,  ^Yes,  massa,  me  bin  flog,  and 
bin  work  in  chains  three  mouths  and  three  days !'’  On 
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inquiring  further,  I found  that  this  man's  offence  was — 
going  to  the  Methodist  chapel  (Mr.  Whitehouse's) ; and 
that  for  this  offence  he  had  been  cruelly  flogged  by  order  of 
his  owner,  Mr.  Hurlock,  (not  by  the  overseer,)  and  worked 
in  chains  three  months." 

During  my  residence  at  New-Ground,  the  St.  Ann's 
workhouse-gang  (of  convict-slaves)  was  employed  in  dig- 
ging cane-holes  on  the  plantation.  I had  thus  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  them.  I shall 
never  forget  the  impression  I received  from  the  first  near 
view  of  these  wretched  people. — I asked  one  of  the  drivers 
what  were  the  offences  for  which  these  people  had  been 
condemned:  he  rephed  that  some  of  them  were  convicts 
from  Trelawny  parish,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late 
rebellion ; others  were  thieves  and  runaways ; and,  point- 
ing out  three  individuals,  (two  men  and  a woman,)  he 
added  that  these  had  been  taken  up  while  martial  law  was 
in  ioYCQ— for  praying,  I asked  if  I might  be  permitted  to 
speak  to  these  three  persons ; and,  meeting  with  no  objec- 
tion, I went  forward  and  conversed  with  them.  One  of 
them,  whose  name  was  Eogers,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  the  work- 
house-gang for  meeting  with  other  negroes  for  prayer. 
The  other  man,  whose  name  I have  forgot,  told  me  that  tliis 
was  the  second  time  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  workhouse 
solely  for  this  offence, — namely,  joining  with  some  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  social  prayer  to  his  Maker  and 
Eedeemer.  In  order  to  assure  myseK  further  of  the  truth 
of  this  extraordinary  fact,  I made  inquiry  respecting  it  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  negroes  on  New-Ground  estate, 
to  whom  the  particulars  connected  with  these  people's  con- 
demnation were  known,  and  received  such  full  corrobora- 
tion- of  their  statement,  as  left  me  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
truth.  Indeed,  I soon  found  good  reason  to  believe,  that, 
on  many  estates,  there  are  few  offences  for  which  the 
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unhappy  slaves  are  punished  with  more  certainty  or  severity 
than  praying.” 

At  the  District  Meeting  I was  appointed  to  reside  and 
labour  at  Dalmouth  in  Trelawny,  the  parish  adjoining  to  St. 
Ann^s,  where  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  scarcely  less  pre- 
valent than  in  that  hot-bed  of  sedition  and  intolerance. 
The  editor  of  the  Courant  ” ascertained  by  some  means 
my  intention  of  proceeding  to  my  destination;, — probably 
from  the  inquiries  I was  compelled  to  make  concerning  a 
vessel  in  wliich  to  take  my  passage  to  the  north  side  of  the 
island ; and  the  day  before  I sailed  from  Kingston;,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared,,  the  design  of  which  cannot  be 
mistaken: — ^^The  sectarian  preachers  begin  to  find  that 
about  forty  of  them  cannot  much  longer  exist  in  Kingston. 
Dig  they  will  not^  and  they  now  find  beggary  to  be  but  a 
sorry  trade.  A few  are  endeavouring  to  slip  out  of  town, 
to  take  a look  at  the  scenes  of  their  late  depredations. 
One  goes  from  hence  on  Saturday  to  Palmouth,  to  collect 
evidence,  if  possible,  against  those  who  destroyed  the 
chapels ; but  we  are  satisfied  his  mission  will  be  in  vain. 
The  Dalmouth  people  and  others  acted  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  rooks  and  John  Crows 
was  to  destroy  their  nests;  and  if  they  are  pusillanimous 
enough  to  allow  these  dens  of  infamy  to  be  rebuilt,  they 
cannot  cofnplain  if  their  slaves  are  again  taught  to  set  their 
authority  at  defiance,  and  commit  acts  at  which  humanity 
must  shudder,  and  of  which  the  late  trials  at  Montego  Bay 
afford  sufficient  warning.” 

I proceeded  first  to  Montego  Bay,  where  I had  left  my 
family  during  the  District  Meeting;  and  then  took  the 
earhest  opportunity  of  visiting  Balmouth,  accompanied  by 
one  of  my  feUow-labourers.  We  found  the  chapel  a heap 
of  ruins, — a truly  mournful  spectacle, — and  learnt  from 
our  suffering  people  all  the  particulars  connected  with  its 
demolition.  The  arrival  of  their  pastors  was  hailed  with 
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joy  by  the  scattered  flock,  who  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  no  missionary  would  ever  dare  to  show  his  face  in  the 
town  again.  But  our  appearance  created  a sensation  of  a 
different  kind  amongst  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
Colonial  Church  Union.  One  of  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Dyer, 
the  editor  of  the  Cornwall  Courier,'’^  insulted  and  abused 
us  in  the  streets,  using  such  language  as  this : There  are 

those  fellows  from  the  Bay;”  (meaning  Montego  Bay;) 
their  shop  is  shut  up,  and  they  are  come  here  with  their 

preaching;  but  1^11  be if  they  sha^nT  be  tarred  and 

feathered  if  they  stay  here  twenty-four  hours ; and  I ^11  help 
to  tar  and  feather  them.”  The  threatenings  which  were 
held  out,  and  the  excitement  which  prevailed  among  the 
persecutors,  induced  us  to  request  a few  of  our  coloured 
friends  to  remain  during  the  night  in  the  house,  some  of 
whom  kept  watch,  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  set 
the  place  on  Are. 

Having  no  residence  belonging  to  the  mission  in  Fal- 
mouth, the  missionary  at  that  station  had  hitherto  occupied 
a hired  house;  and  one  object  I had -in  view  in  going  at, 
that  time  was,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a fresh  lease  of  the 
house  which  had  been  engaged  by  my  predecessor ; but  in 
this  I was  disappointed.  Mr.  H.,  the  person  who  had  the 
disposal  of  it,  was  evidently  afraid  to  incur  the  odium  of 
letting  it  to  us  again,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Colo- 
nial Church  Unionists ; nor  could  we  succeed  in  hiring  a 
house  on  any  terms.  Many  were  altogether  disinclined  to 
afford  us  accommodation:  others  were  afraid  lest  they 
should  bring  upon  themselves  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of 
the  faction  which  now  governed  that  part  of  the  island,  and 
set  all  law  and  authority  at  deflance.  The  consequence 
was,  that  I was  compelled  to  take  up  my  abode  at  Montego 
Bay,  twenty-two  miles  distant,  untfl.  a favourable  change 
should  take  place,  and  I should  be  able  to  settle  amongst 
the  people  of  my  charge.  In  the  mean  while  I continued 
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to  visit  the  people  at  Palmoutli,,  as  opportunity  occurred. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  time  I first  went  to  Falmouth,, 
I received  a note  from  Mr.  H.,  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  mission,  agree- 
ing to  let  it  to  me  for  three  months ; and  I immediately 
went  up  with  my  family,  and  took  possession. 

On  the  following  morning,  April  5th,  a few  of  our 
church-members  came  to  join  with  us  at  family  prayer,  as 
they  had  now  been  for  several  months  deprived  of  religious 
ordinances ; and  we  were  given  to  understand  by  them,  that 
our  arrival  to  take  up  our  abode  in  the  town  had  caused  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  amongst  the  white  inhabitants. 
The  next  day  several  police-constables  came,  and  informed 
me  that  they  had  received  orders  from  Mr.  Dyer,  the 
magistrate,  to  take  into  custody  all  persons  who  attended 
our  family  worship ; and  they  were  directed  to  say  to  me, 
that  I was  to  be  prosecuted  for  preaching  without  a licence. 
I received  a visit  also  from  Mr.  H.,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  in  which  we  were  living,  who  earnestly  requested  me 
to  give  up  possession  of  it  to  him,  and  to  leave  the  town, 
as  the  white  people  were  very  much  excited  about  my 
coming  there.  Of  course,  I declined  acceding  to  his 
request,  and  reminded  him  that,  as  a British  subject,  my 
right  to  take  up  my  residence  in  the  town  was  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  that  I was  entitled  to  expect  from  him  and 
the  other  magistrates  due  protection. 

In  the  evening  I found  a letter  lying  in  front  of  the 
house,  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  fence,  directed  to 
myself,  and  signed  ^^Mob."’^  It  threatened  ^Mhat,  if  I did 
not  immediately  leave  the  town,  I should  be  tarred  and 
feathered ; and  if  any  persons  should  hire  me  a house  to 
live  in,  they  should  feel  it  to  their  cost.'’^  It  was  evident 
that  pains  had  been  taken  to  disguise  the  writing  by  some 
one  who  could  write  well.  I did  not  take  notice  of  it, 
except  that  I thought  it  prudent  to  request  a few  stout. 
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active,  coloured  friends  to  sleep  upon  the  premises.  The 
next  day,  the  7th,  I saw  several  constables  prowling  about, 
watching  to  see  what  persons  entered  my  dwelling;  but 
they  did  not  attempt  to  enter.  Mr.  H.  again  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  sold  the  house;  and 
wished  that  I would  leave  it,  in  order  that  he  might  give 
possession  to  the  purchaser.  I reminded  him  that  I had 
already  taken  it  of  him  for  three  months,  of  which  I had 
proof  in  his  own  writing;  and  that  he  could  make  no 
new  bargain  concerning  the  house  till  that  term  expired. 
I said,  however,  that  if  he  would  procure  another  residence 
for  me  equally  convenient,  I would  meet  his  wishes  by 
removing  into  it ; and  that  I should  certainly  not  give  up 
possession  on  any  other  terms.  I did  not  conceal  from 
him  my  behef,  that  his  tale  about  the  sale  of  the  premises 
was  only  a shallow  device  to  get  me  away  from  the  town ; 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  no  person  in  Ealmouth  would, 
in  the  face  of  the  threats  held  out  by  the  Colonial  Union 
faction,  dare  to  let  me  a residence;  and  unless  he  could 
accommodate  me  with  another  dwelling,  I was  determined 
to  retain  the  one  I had  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  it  was  hired.  He  then  shifted  his  ground,  and 
assigned  as  the  reason  for  wishing  me  to  leave  the  house, 
that  he  expected  it  would  be  destroyed ; for  the  mob  were 
bent  on  its  demolition,  if  I remained  in  possession.  To 
this  I replied,  that  if  he  had  any  cause  to  fear  that  violence 
would  be  offered  to  his  property,  his  best  method  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  prepare  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  the 
circumstances,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities,  who  would  then  be  responsible,  should  any 
mischief  ensue.  As  for  myself,  I had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  magistrates  themselves  were  connected  with  the 
lawless  mob,  one  of  them  having  insulted  me  in  the 
streets  without  any  provocation,  and  held  out  threats 
of  violence.  I could,  therefore,  expect  no  protection 
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from  them,  and  slionld  defend  mjseK  and  family  as  best  I 
could. 

The  same  evening,  just  after  it  had  grown  dark,  as  we 
were  sitting  down  to  tea,  a female  friend  and  her  daughter 
being  with  us,  we  heard  the  trampling  of  many  feet  and 
the  sound  of  many  voices  approaching.  I went  to  the 
window,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a large  body  of 
men  at  the  gate,  probably  from  eighty  to  a hundred.  The 
gate  was  forced  in  a moment,  and  they  advanced  to  the 
house,  smashing  the  windows,  and  bursting  open  the  front 
door,  which  was  bolted.  A number  of  the  rioters  then 
came  upstairs,  and  an  old  negro  servant,  when  she  heard 
them  drawing  near,  shut  the  sitting-room  door  and  locked 
it ; but,  knowing  that  tliis  would  prove  a very  ineffectual 
barrier,  I unfastened  it,  and  threw  it  open.  Several  white 
persons,  evidently  planters  from  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tions, advanced  into  the  room,  when  I asked  them  for  what 
reason  they  had  forced  an  entrance  into  my  house  in  so 
rude  and  violent  a manner,  and  what  was  their  business 
with  me.  At  first  they  seemed  at  a loss  how  to  reply,  and 
with  a good  deal  of  hesitation  some  said  they  were  consta- 
bles ; and  others,  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  tea-service  on 
the  table,  said  they  had  come  to  take  a cup  of  tea  with  me. 

I was  beginning  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  their  law- 
less proceedings,  when  several  of  the  party  seized  upon  me, 
and  forced  me  back  with  violence  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  cursing  me  as  a ^‘‘preaching  viUain,'’^  and  using 
many  other  abusive  epithets.  A man  named  Dobson 
struck  me  a heavy  blow  on  the  head  with  a stick,  which 
stunned  me  for  a moment,  and  would  have  feUed  me  to  the 
ground,  had  I been  less  firmly  held ; and  it  might  have 
proved  much  more  serious,  had  not  the  force  of  the  blow 
been  broken  by  the  glass  candle-shade,  which  it  shattered 
in  a thousand  pieces.  Whilst  several  men  held  me  firmly 
by  the  arms  and  collar  against  the  window-frame,  others 
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brought  a keg  of  tar  into  the  room,  and,  turning  up  their 
coat-sleeves,  dipped  their  hands  into  the  tar,  and  plastered 
it  over  my  head  and  face  and  all  the  upper  part  of  my  per- 
son, rubbing  it  into  my  eyes,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  blinding  me.  The  man,  Dobson,  who  had  struck  me  on 
the  head,  took  a candle  from  the  table,  and,  stooping  down, 
attempted  to  apply  it  to  the  tar  which  had  run  down  my 
trowsers ; but  my  wife,  who  had  forced  her  way  through 
the  crowd  surrounding  me,  struck  the  candle  from  his  hand 
with  her  foot.  Some  of  the  ruffians  then  dragged  her 
away,  threw  her  with  violence  on  the  floor,  and  trampled 
on  her.  Dobson  in  the  mean  while  had  taken  the  other 
candle  from  the  table;  and  with  it,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  his  way  sufficiently  near  to  me,  deliberately  attempted 
to  set  fire  to  my  neckcloth,  which  was  covered  with  the  tar. 
But  my  wife, — having  by  this  time  recovered  her  feet,  and 
again  forced  her  way  through  the  throng  of  assassins, — 
perceiving  my  danger,  dashed  the  candle  from  Dobson's 
hand,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
succeeding  in  the  murderous  design  of  setting  me  on  fire. 
Had  she  been  only  a second  or  two  later,  the  combustible 
material  with  which  I was  covered  would  have  ignited,  and 
my  destruction  would  have  been  inevitable.  The  candle 
was  extinguished  as  it  fell,  and  there  remained  then  no 
light  in  the  room,  except  from  the  brilliancy  of  a tropical 
moon. 

Thus  disappointed  in  their  purpose  of  destroying  me  by 
fire,  and  irritated  by  her  interference,  several  of  the  ruffians 
again  seized  my  wife,  and  dragged  her  away  to  a closet 
just  outside  the  sitting-room  door,  in  which  they  attempted 
to  fasten  her ; but  she  struggled  with  them  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  shutting  the  door.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
that  our  infant  boy,  about  five  months  old,  who  was  lying 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  was  awakened  by  the  uproar,  and  began 
to  cry ; when  the  person  who  seemed  to  have  the  command 
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■of  the  assailing  party,  called  out,  Throw  that  cursed  brat 
through  the  window  They  were  proceeding  to  execute 
tliis  brutal  order, — for  they  had  taken  the  child  from  the 
sofa,  and  were  carrying  him  towards  the  window,-^when 
the  mother,  who  had  heard  the  order  given,  broke  away 
from  those  who  held  her,  rushed  forward,  and,  snatching 
the  infant  from  the  man  who  held  it,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  escaping  down  stairs.  She  succeeded  in 
getting  away  through  the  back-door  of  the  house  into  the 
street,  bare-headed,  and  with  only  one  shoe,  being  herself 
covered  with  tar  in  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  assassins  from 
injuring  me.  Those  by  whom  I was  surrounded  held  me 
fast, — so  that  I could  neither  release  myself,  nor  help  my 
suffering  wife,  when  she  was  struggling  in  the  hands,  or 
trampled  under  the  feet,  of  these  desperadoes, — loading  me 
with  cursing  and  abuse,  and  continuing  to  plaster  the 
filthy  contents  of  the  keg  upon  my  person,  until  it  was 
nearly  emptied. 

About  the  time  when  my  wife  made  her  escape  with  the 
cliild,  the  alarm  having  been  given,  several  black  and 
coloured  men  came  to  my  rescue ; and,  arming  themselves 
from  some  bundles  of  firewood  in  the  yard,  they  com- 
menced a vigorous  attack  upon  those  of  the  white  ruffians 
who  had  remained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  whilst 
their  companions  were  engaged  in  their  evil  work  upstairs. 
The  shouting  and  noise,  and  the  scuffling  on  the  boarded 
floor  below,  which  this  attack  occasioned,  alarmed  those 
who  were  above ; for  they  had  no  idea  what  number  might 
have  gathered  to  oppose  them ; so  that,  after  bestowing  a 
few  execrations  upon  me,  they  made  a precipitate  retreat 
downstairs,  and  in  a few  minutes  I found  myself  entirely 
alone. 

When  they  first  broke  into  the  house,  I went  into  the 
bedroom,  and  took  out  a pair  of  pistols,  which  had  been  lent 
to  me  that  I might  be  prepared  to  resist  any  such  attempt 
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at  violence.  They  were  loaded;  and  I held  them  in  my 
hands  during  the  whole  time  this  mob  of  white  planters 
were  engaged  in  their  savage  work:  bnt^  owing  to  their 
pressing  around  me  so  closely,  none  of  them  observed  that 
I was  armed.  I had  previously  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  I should  be  justified  in  using  weapons  in 
self-defence,  if  my  dwelling  was  assailed ; but,  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  using  them,  I felt  that  it  was  a solemn' 
thing  to  take  away  or  endanger  the  life  of  fellow-creatures, 
especially  of  men  who  were  utterly  unfit  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God;  and  that  I ought  to  endure  the  utmost 
that  their  malignity  was  capable  of  inflicting,  rather  than 
incur  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  sending  a soul,  with 
all  its  guilt  unpurged  and  unforgiven,  to  its  last  account. 
I could  in  a moment,  by  the  simple  motion  of  my  finger, 
have  laid  two  of  them  dead  at  my  feet.  I resolved,  however, 
that  I would  not  resist  them  in  that  way,  to  whatever  extre- 
mities they  might  proceed ; but  leave  myself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Him  who  hath  said,  '^Lo,  I am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'’"’ 

My  first  impulse,  after  I was  left  alone,  was  to  offer  up 
heart-felt  thanks  to  God  for  the  deliverance  he  had  wrought 
out  for  me,  when  the  case  appeared  to  be  hopeless ; and  for 
having  kept  my  mind  tliroughout  calm  and  collected,  and 
preserved  me  from  rashly  injuring  my  assailants : my  next 
was  to  go  in  search  of  my  wife  and  child.  I laid  the 
pistols  on  the  table,  and  went  downstairs ; but  as  I reached 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  a man,  whom,  from  his  style 
of  dress,  I took  to  be  Dobson,  rushed  upon  me  with  some 
weapon,  and  aimed  a blow  at  my  head.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack  left  me  no  time  to  avoid  it,  except  by  stooping. 
Before  he  could  repeat  the  blow,  finding  my  retreat  cut  off, 
I turned  and  ran  upstairs  again.  After  a few  minutes  I 
went  down,  and  made  my  way  into  the  yard,  when  several  of 
those  who  had  come*  to  the  rescue  recognised  me.  I had 
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scarcely  time  to  speak  to  them  before  I was  seen  by  some  of 
the  ruffians  inside  the  house,  who  rushed  out  upon  me.  My 
back  being  towards  them,  I did  not  observe  their  approach ; 
but  those  in  front  of  me  did,  and,  hastily  pulling  me  towards 
them,  opened  a passage  for  me  to  pass  through,  and  then, 
closing  again,  met  the  assailants  hand  to  hand.  When  they 
were  driven  back  into  the  house,  I was  assisted  over  the 
fence ; and,  having  found  my  way  into  the  street,  I went 
in  search  of  my  wife  and  child.  I met  them  near  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel, — my  wife  with  her  clothes  much  torn 
and  covered  with  tar,  and  the  baby  in  her  arms  also  a good 
deal  besmeared.  Having  conducted  them  to  a place  of 
safety,  I then  proceeded  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  W.,  a Bap- 
tist missionary,  who  had  arrived  in  the  town  the  day  before, 
to  give  him  warning  of  what  was  going  on ; for  I thought 
it  probable  that  he  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  spread  through  the  town ; 
and  as  I passed  along  the  street,  I met  multitudes  of  people 
hastening  in  the  direction  of  my  house,  some  crying  out, 
^^They  have  murdered  the  minister  others  inquiring. 
Where  is  the  minister  ?”  What  have  they  done  with 
him?^^  &c.  But,  blackened  as  I was  with  the  tar,  none 
recognised  me;  and  I passed  on  without  interruption  to 
Mr.  W.'^s  lodging,  and  found  him  in  a state  of  considerable 
alarm.  This  gentleman,  having  dined  and  spent  part  of  the 
day  with  me,  had  left  my  house  scarcely  an  hour  when  the 
outrage  occurred.  My  friend  having  embraced  sentiments 
similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  Peace  Society  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  had  debated  at  considerable  length  the  lawful- 
ness and  propriety  of  persons  in  our  circumstances  using 
weapons  of  any  kind  to  resist  aggression, — the  law  not 
being  available  for  redress  or  protection,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  its  administration  were  very  gene- 
rally in  league  with  its  most  dariug  violators.  He  did  not 
think  it  lawful,  under  any  circumstances  of  aggression  or 
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outrage,  to  have  recourse  to  carnal  weapons ; while  I took 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question ; and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
our  friendly  debate  terminated  before  either  disputant  was 
convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the  other.  The  events  of 
the  evening,  however,  effected  that  change  of  views  in  both 
cases  which  argument  had  failed  to  accomplish, — awaken- 
ing scruples  in  the  one,  and  putting  them  to  flight  in  the 
other.  When  I entered  the  premises  where  my  friend  had 
taken  up  his  temporary  abode,  the  alarm  had  already  reached 
him ; and  I found  him  prepared  to  resist  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  himself  or  his  family,  armed  with  a 
loaded  musket  and  bayonet.  I am  not  sure  whether  I was 
not  in  as  great  peril,  at  the  moment  I entered  those  pre- 
mises, as  I had  been  at  any  time  during  the  evening ; for, 
not  apprehending  that  any  such  preparation  would  be  made 
to  receive  an  invader,  I approached  without  any  degree  of 
caution ; and  he,  not  recognising  me  in  the  disguise  which 
my  assailants  had  put  upon  me,  and  mistaking  me  for  the 
leader  of  the  attacking  party,  was  about  to  fire ; when,  I 
happening  to  speak  most  opportunely  at  the  moment,  my 
voice  was  recognised  in  time  to  prevent  the  hasty  discharge 
of  the  weapon,  which  might  possibly  have  been  attended 
with  fatal  results. 

After  a httle  while,  a coloured  man,  named  Eobson, 
came  and  invited  me  and  Mr.  W.  to  go  to  his  house,  as  a 
place  of  greater  security,  where  I could  obtain  the  means  of 
freeing  myself  from  the  nauseous  stuff  with  which  I was 
covered.  I thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  as  my  eyes  by 
this  time  were  much  swoUen,  and  had  become  very  painful. 
While  I was  engaged  in  washing  my  head  and  face  with 
cocoa-nut  oil,  a large  party  of  black  and  coloured  free  men, 
who  had  assembled  to  resist  the  assassins,  appeared  at  the 
gate,  requesting  that  I would  go  back  with  them  to  my 
own  house,  as  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  senior  magistrates  of 
the  town,  was  there  with  a party  of  soldiers,  and  wished  to 
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see  me.  On  going  thither,  I found  the  house  surrounded 
by  a detachment  of  the  Twenty- second  Eegiment,  and  the 
officers  with  Mr.  Miller  inside.  I related  to  them  what  had 
occurred.  Mr.  J\Iiller  inquired  if  I considered  my  life  to 
be  in  danger.  I replied,  Certainly.  I cannot  do  other- 
wise, after  the  determined  attempt  which  has  been  made 
this  evening  to  destroy  me.’’"’  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
I should  sleep  at  the  barracks  that  night  for  security ; and 
my  wife  and  child  were  kindly  taken  under  the  protection 
of  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  lady  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

One  of  my  defenders,  a young  man  of  colour,  named 
Archer,  was  a good  deal  hurt  by  the  blows  he  received  from 
the  bludgeons  of  the  assassins ; but  he  recovered.  One  of 
their  own  party  was  seriously  injured.  It  appears  that, 
after  they  had  rushed  downstairs  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  party  coming  to  my  rescue,  in  the 
room  below,  where  there  was  not  much  light,  they  laid 
hold  of  a person  named  Hopkins,  one  of  their  own  asso- 
ciates, whom  they  mistook  for  me,  and  beat  him  so  cruelly 
as  to  break  his  collar-bone  and  fracture  his  skull.  Tor 
some  days  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery : he 
did  recover,  however,  after  undergoing  the  operation  of 
trepanning;  but  it  was  only  to  be  subject  ever  after  to 
periodical  fits  of  insanity,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  before 
he  had  lived  out  half  his  days.  He  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  having  lost  his  situation  as  the  overseer 
of  an  estate,  because  he  was  for  some  months  unable  to 
attend  to  it,  and  his  place  had  been  otherwise  fiUed  up.  I 
occasionally  heard  of  him  as  an  attendant  at  one  of  the 
Wesleyan  mission  chapels  until  about  the  year  1836,  when 
I was  informed  of  his  death. 

The  next  day  after  this  outrage  I waited  upon  Mr. 
Miller,  and  claimed  protection  from  the  violence  of  the 
men  who  had  sought  my  life,  and  who  still  swore  that 
they  would  finish  me,  and  held  out  ferocious  threats 
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respecting  wliat  they  would  do  that  night.  Mr.  Miller 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  leave  the  town. 
I objected  to  do  this;  and  observed  that  the  swearing  in 
of  a few  respectable  coloured  men,  as  special  constables, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  town, 
and  secure  my  protection.  To  this  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  assent;  and  all  that  I could  obtain  from  him  was  a 
general  assurance  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to 
protect  me ; and  he  still  urged  my  departure  from  the  town 
until  the  prevailing  excitement  had  passed  away.  I was 
not  a little  surprised  when  he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Dyer, 
his  brother  magistrate,  had  that  morning  apphed  to  him  to 
have  me  brought  forward  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  because  of  the  riot  which  had  taken  place  at  my 
house  the  night  before.  The  application  was  refused,  Mr. 
MiUer  considering  that  even  in  Jamaica  it  was  scarcely  a 
sufficient  reason  for  binding  a man  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
that  he  had  been  assaulted  in  his  own  house,  and  nearly 
murdered,  only  because  he  was  a Christian  missionary. 

As  I left  Mr.  Mider^s  house,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  Mr.  Dyer  stepped  up  to  me,  and,  without  the 
slightest  provocation,  loaded  me  with  the  most  scurrilous 
and  abusive  epithets,  denouncing  me  as  ^^an  infernal 
scoundrel,^^  a preaching  villain,'’^  &c.,  and  accused  me  of 
having  come  there  to  break  the  peace,  and  excite  the 
negroes  to  rebellion.  I asked  him  how  and  when  I had 
broken  the  peace  ? and  whether  the  peace  had  not  rather 
been  broken  by  himself,  one  of  its  appointed  guardians, 
when  he  had  reviled  me  and  my  friends  in  the  streets ; and 
by  the  gang  of  lawless  men  who  had  broken  into  my  house 
the  night  before,  and  of  whose  ruffian  violence  it  was  well 
known  he  was  a principal  instigator  ? He  again  cursed  me 
as  a ^^rebeV^  and  preaching  villain,^^  and,  brandishing  his 
stick  over  my  head,  was  about  to  strike  me.  I intimated 
to  lihn  that,  if  I could  not  appear  in  the  streets  without 
" Q 
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being  abused  and  assaulted  by  men  who  were  the  sworn 
conservators  of  the  public  peace,  I should  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  measures  of  self-defence.  On  my  making  a 
demonstration  of  resisting  the  threatened  attack,  his  blus- 
tering ceased  in  a moment,  and,  with  a rapidity  of  movement 
that  contrasted  ludicrously  with  his  usual  slow  and  shuffling 
gait,  he  speedily  vanished  round  the  corner  of  an  adjacent 
street. 

During  the  following  week  I prepared  an  affldavit, 
detailing  the  particulars  of  the  outrage  committed  against 
myself  and  family,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  protec- 
tion of  the  magistracy,  and  identifying  some  of  the  guilty 
parties,  that  proceedings  might  be  instituted.  The  custos 
and  IVIr.  Miller  had  both  gone  to  Montego  Bay,  to  attend 
a court  of  inquiry  respectmg  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Grignon  during  the  insurrection ; and  therefore  I was  com- 
pelled to  wait  upon  some  of  the  other  magistrates  resident 
in  the  town.  The  first  I applied  to  was  a Mr.  Kelly, 
from  whom  I thought  we  had  a right  to  expect  justice, 
if  not  kindness;  but  he  refused  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  business,  and  referred  me  to  the  sitting  magis- 
trates. Accompanied  by  a fiiend,  I then  waited  on  another 
magistrate,  named  Hodgson.  We  ascertained  that  he  was 
in  the  house  when  we  called ; but  he  refused  to  see  us,  or 
to  meddle  at  aU  in  the  aftair.  We  next  proceeded  to  the 
court-house,  where  we  found  Mr.  Lamont,  the  senior 
magistrate  at  that  time  in  the  parish ; and  had  an  interview 
with  him  in  the  offlce  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  I tendered 
the  affidavit  to  him,  and  requested  that  he  would  administer 
the  usual  oath.  He  took  it,  and  read  it  through,  but 
returned  it,  telling  us  positively  that  he  would  not  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it ; that  the  magistrates  were  all 
unjoining  to  interfere  in  the  case,  and  I should  not  be  able 
to  find  one  in  the  parish  who  would  swear  me  to  that 
affldavit. 
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With  these  Trelawny  magistrates  we  found  there  was  no 
law — no  redress — no  protection  for  a missionary,  to  what- 
ever outrage  he  might  be  subjected.  Demorahzed  by 
slavery,  with  which  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  identified, 
the  oath  which  they  had  taken  had  with  them  no  weight 
or  importance,  when  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  to  their 
interests  or  their  prejudices.  Their  conduct  was  very 
different  when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  on  the  side  of 
the  persecutors.  Amongst  others  who  came  to  my  rescue 
was  a free  black  man,  named  Richard  Brown,  a member  of 
Mr.  KnibVs  congregation  in  Balmouth ; and  he  appeared 
with  his  musket  and  in  his  mditia  uniform.  At  first  it  was 
intended  to  bring  him  to  a court-martial,  for  being  out  in 
liis  militia  dress  and  with  arms;  but  the  awkward  fact 
appeared  from  the  orderly-book  of  the  regiment,  that  an 
order  had  actually  been  given  to  the  company  of  mihtia,  to 
which  Brown  was  attached,  to  turn  out  immediately  in 
their  uniform,  and  with  their  arms,  in  the  event  of  any  riot 
in  the  town.  Yet,  notwithstanding  it  was  thus  shown  that 
Brown  had  only  obeyed  the  order  of  his  superior  officer  in 
what  he  had  done,  he  was  tried  before  the  magistrates  at 
the  Quarter-Sessions,  for  having  assisted  to  quell  the  riot, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  £5,  and  to  find  sureties 
to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months.  The  same  magis- 
trates who  bound  over  Brown  to  appear  at  the  sessions, 
refused  to  take  his  deposition  against  a white  man,  who 
assaulted  him  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  resist  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  the  Colonial 
Union  party. 

I went  to  Montego  Bay,  to  see  the  custos  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler; and  the  custos  swore  me  to  the  affidavit  which  liad 
been  rejected  by  the  other  magistrates  of  Trelawny.  As  the 
man  Dobson,  who  had  attempted  to  set  me  on  fire,  could 
be  identified  by  myself  and  my  servant,  and  by  the  lady 
who  was  taking  tea  with  us  when  the  mob  broke  into  the 
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house,  a warrant  was  issued  for  liis  apprehension.  But  the 
constables,  to  whom  the  warrant  was  intrusted,  were  no 
more  disposed  to  act  in  the  case  than  the  magistrates ; and 
Dobson  was  permitted  to  walk  about  the  streets  unmo- 
lested, and  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  take  him 
into  custody.  The  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  outrage,  were  then  reported  in  a memo- 
rial to  the  governor,  who  promptly  ordered  that  an  investi- 
gation should  take  place.  But  the  magistrates  of  the 
parish,  who  had  already  shown  such  a want  of  fitness  for 
their  office,  were  the  parties  on  whom  the  duty  devolved ; 
and  we  were  by  no  means  surprised  when  we  found  that 
they  manifested  much  greater  anxiety  to  suppress  and 
garble  the  evidence  than  to  do  justice.  A report  of  the 
proceedings,  such  as  they  were,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Crown  Office ; and  the  governor  ordered  bills  of  indictment 
to  be  prepared  against  Dobson,  and  two  other  persons, 
named  Christie  and  Larkin,  who  had  been  identified  as 
parties  to  the  outrage.  The  final  result  may  be  easily  anti- 
cipated : a perjured  grand  jury  protected  these  assassins, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  chapel-destroyers,  and  the  bills  against 
them  were  ignored.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  testimony ; for  there  were  three  persons  who  could 
swear  distinctly  to  the  identity  of  Thomas  Dobson,  as  the 
man  who  attempted  to  set  me  on  fire ; and  the  evidence 
was  not  less  clear  and  ample  concerning  the  other  two. 
But  the  grand-jurors  were,  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
the  Colonial  Church  Union ; and,  with  that  faction,  murder 
and  peijury  were  venial  offences,  when  perpetrated  against 
a missionary.  The  editor  of  the  ^^Courant^^  thus  announced 
the  ignoring  of  these  bills  of  indictment:  ^^The  bills 

against  joainters  of  parson  B have  all  been  thrown 

out,  and  the  chapel-razers  have  not  been  recognised;  so 
they  are  all  a party  of  ignoramuses ! I have  only  to  say 
for  inyseK,  that  if  a mad  dog  was  passing  my  way,  I would 
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have  no  hesitation  in  shooting  him  3 and  if  I found  a 
furious  animal  on  two  legs,  teaching  a parcel  of  poor, 
ignorant  beings  to  cut  my  or  to  fire  my  dwell- 

ing, my  conscience  would  not  trouble  me  one  bit  more  for 
destroying  him  than  it  would  for  the  destruction  of 
the  mad  dog." 

After  the  magistrates  of  Trelawny  had  shown  so  much 
reluctance  to  interfere  in  this  case  of  violence,  or  to  afford 
protection  from  the  mob  of  Palmouth,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient, by  those  whose  advice  I was  bound  to  respect,  that 
I should  remove  with  my  family  to  Montego  Bay,  until  the 
prevailing  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided ; and  I did 
so,  but  against  my  own  judgment  and  inclination.  There 
I remained,  tfil  I was  removed,  a few  months  after,  to 
another  part  of  the  island.  I persevered,  however,  in  visiting 
Bahnouth,  as  long  as  I continued  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
encourage  the  oppressed  and  scattered  members  of  the 
church,  by  private  conversation  and  advice,  while  they  were 
deprived  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  by  the  intole- 
rant faction  which  ruled  that  part  of  the  island.  Several 
of  the  rioters  were  speedily  called  to  give  an  account  to  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead;  and  the  ship-captain,  named 
Dobson,  who  supplied  the  tar  and  took  part  in  the  outrage, 
died  somewhat  suddenly,  shortly  after,  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  outrage  had  been  committed. 
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THE  LAW  IN  ABEYANCE. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  bills  which  had  been  sent  in 
to  the  grand  jury  against  the  chapel-destroyers  in  St.  Ann^s 
■«'ere  ignored ; and  this  had  the  effect  of  rendering  those 
who  composed  the  Colonial  Church  Union  in  that  parish 
more  violent  and  intolerant,  if  possible,  than  they  were 
before.  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Wood,  Wesleyan  piission- 
aries,  resolved,  however,  that  they  would  visit  that  parish, 
and,  at  least,  make  an  attempt  to  re-commence  the  reli- 
gious services  which  for  many  months  had  been  suspended. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  thither  by  sea,  and  landed  at 
St.  Ann^s  Bay.  The  editor  of  the  " Courant,”  as  usuab 
heralded  their  way,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  Colo- 
nial Unionists  to  them  in  the  following  article : We  under- 

stand that  two  consecrated  sectarian  cobblers  intend  to 
leave  this  city  in  a few  days,  to  resume  their  avocation  of 
macaroni-hunting  at  St.  Anu'^s  Bay.  To  this  there  can  be 
no  possible  objection ; and  we  are  satisfied  they  will  be 
received  and  treated  by  the  inliabitants  of  St.  Ann^s  in  a 
manner  well  suited  to  their  deserts.  We  think  it,  however, 
necessary  to  point  out  to  those  gentry,  that  a bill  for  the 
further  prevention  of  rebellion  and  rebellious  conspiracy, 
which  passed  our  legislature  since  the  late  ^ Baptist  war,^ 
is  now  in  force ; and,  for  the  information  of  all  preachers  of 
sedition,  we  pubhsh  the  following  clause  of  the  act  in 
question: — 'Clause  2.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  this  island,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  person  who  shall 
read,  or  explain,  or  unite,  or  dehver,  or  wilfully  preach  or 
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teach  to  slaves,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  inflamma- 
tory or  seditions  tracts  or  writings,  or  shall  teach  or  preach 
any  false  or  perverted  interpretations  of  Scripture,  or  any 
other  doctrines  which  shall  be  subversive  or  destructive  of 
the  pubhc  peace,  or  tending  to  excite,  or  actually  exciting 
and  raising,  insubordination  among  the  slave-population  of 
this  island,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  shall  award,  by  transport- 
ation for  life,  or  by  hard  labour  and  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  twelve  months."’ It  will  be  seen  that  this 
characteristic  Jamaica  law  made  it  punishable  with  death 
for  a missionary  to  quote  such  a passage  of  Scripture  as 
this, — If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed,^^ — should  the  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  men 
who  chiefly  composed  the  Jamaica  juries  of  that  day  choose 
to  regard  it  as  seditious  in  its  tendency. 

The  two  missionaries  landed  at  St.  Ann^s  on  June  1 1th, 
without  molestation;  and  they  described  '^the  profound 
stiUness  that  prevailed’"’  at  the  time,  together  with  the 
disgraceful  and  melancholy  scene  of  demolished  buildings, 
(the  chapels,)  as  producing  an  indescribable  impression  on 
their  minds."”  As  they  moved  along  the  streets,  the  poor 
negroes  gazed  upon  them  as  if  they  had  risen  from  the 
dead;  and  not  a few,  who  had  begun  to  fear  that  their 
eyes  would  never  look  upon  their  teachers  more,  expressed 
their  joy  at  seeing  them, — the  Unionists  having  boasted 
that  they  had  for  ever  banished  the  sectarians  from  the 
parish,  and  sworn  deadly  vengeance  against  any  missionary 
who  should  dare  to  make  his  appearance  there  again. 
Several  white  men,  who  were  in  the  street,  manifested 
some  disposition  to  indulge  in  rudeness  and  insult;  but 
seeing  themselves  unsupported,  they  concluded  that  it 
would  not  then  be  the  safest  policy  to  continue  it.  Having 
arrived  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  free  coloured  members  of 
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the  Society,  some  free  people — ^the  slaves  not  daring  to  do 
SO — soon  gathered  around  the  missionaries,  and  once  more 
they  engaged  in  the  delightful  exercise  of  singing  and 
prayer. 

IFrom  the  day  they  landed  great  agitation  prevailed 
among  the  wliites  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  insult- 
ing and  threatening  placards  were  posted  in  various  direc- 
tions ; and  some  Jews  of  the  baser  sort,"  and  others  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  destroying  the  chapels,  endea- 
voured to  organize  a party  for  an  attack  on  the  persons  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  house  in  which  they  lodged.  It 
was  rumoured  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  injure 
them  on  Wednesday  the  13th;  but  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sionaries avowed  their  determination  to  protect  them,  and 
made  such  demonstrations  of  their  purpose,  that  the  Colonial 
Unionists  judged  it  safer  to  defer  the  attack  until  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  when,  as  it  would  be  the  muster-day  of  the 
militia,  they  would  be  able  to  assemble  their  forces  in 
greater  strength.  The  missionaries  found  themselves 
placed  in  a position  of  no  little  responsibility ; for  the  few 
brave  men  who  were  friendly  to  them  were  determined  not 
to  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  their  pastors  murdered  or  ill- 
treated;  and  that  this  threatened  attack  would  be  made, 
they  had  no  doubt,  because  the  few  persons  who  were  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  their  defence,  would  bear  but  a small 
proportion  to  the  multitude  that  were  opposed  to  them. 
This,  they  knew,  would  encourage  the  planters  to  proceed 
to  acts  of  violence,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  attempt 
if  any  thing  like  a formidable  or  an  equal  number  were 
arrayed  against  them.  In  these  circumstances,  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  communicate  with  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  parish,  make  him  acquainted  with  their  posi- 
tion and  the  threats  which  were  uttered  against  them,  and 
request  his  protection.  The  following  correspondence  took 
place : — 
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“St.  Ann’s  Bay,  June  1832. 

“ Sir, — ^We  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  informing  your  honour,  that  we 
have  recently  arrived  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  re-opening  our  mission 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann ; but  we  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  stating 
that  placards  have  been  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  town  of  St.  Ann’s 
Bay,  threatening  violence  to  our  persons  if  we  do  not  immediately  quit  the 
place. 

“ We  have  also  to  inform  your  honour,  that  we  have  come  to  the  parish 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  respectable 
free  persons,  who  formerly  attended  those  places  of  Divine  worship  which  ' 
have  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  lawless  mobs;  which  free  persons  have 
entered  into  a determination  to  defend  their  ministers  against  any  out- 
rageous attacks  from  those  whose  past  conduct  every  Christian  must  deeply 
deplore. 

“ We  cannot  justify  ourselves  in  attempting  to  leave  the  parish,  while  the 
entreaties  of  our  people  are  so  general  and  urgent  for  us  to  remain : and, 
fearing  the  appalling  eonsequences  of  any  violent  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
infuriated  men  who  have  issued  their  threats  in  almost  every  way,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  request  that  your  honour  will  adopt  such  measures 
for  our  protection  in  this  parish  against  the  assassin  and  the  blood-thirsty, 
as  shall  secure  to  us  that  safety  which  his  majesty’s  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects  have  a right  to  expect  and  claim. 

“ We  beg  further  to  state  that  it  is  currently  reported  on  the  Bay,  that 
Saturday  next,  being  muster-day,  is  appointed  for  attempting  violence  to 
our  persons  and  our  lives,  or  on  the  Friday  night  preceding  that  day : we 
therefore  hope  that  your  honour  will  lose  no  time  in  affording  us  that  ample 
protection  which  our  very  peculiar  and  painful  circumstances  render  neces- 
sary, and  urge  us  to  request  at  your  hands. 

“We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“Your  Honour’s  most  obedient  humble  Servants, 

“William  Wood,  . 

John  Geehnwood  J 

“ To  the  Hon.  Henry  Cox,  Custos  of  St.  Ann’s.’* 


The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  custos : — 

“Epping,  June  \^Ah,  1832. 

“ Gentlemen, — I most  deeply  deplore  the  unfortunate  violence  that  has 
Been  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  the  chapels  in  St.  Ann’s ; and  I am 
sorry  to  observe  that  a violent  spirit  stiU  exists  in  almost  the  whole  of  the 
parishioners ; so  much  so,  that  I have  not  the  means  of  protecting  you.  I 
therefore  most  strongly  urge  you  to  desist  from  holding  meetings,  tiU  that 
spirit  has  subsided;  for  at  present  it  rages  to  that  degree  that  they 
seem  reckless  of  any  danger  attending  their  outrageous  and  unlawful  acts. 
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I should  not  consider  my  own  person  sate,  were  I to  attempt  to  interfere 
in  your  behalf. 

“I  am,  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“Henry  Cox. 

“ To  Messrs.  Wood  and  GreeniooodT 

This  extraordinary  document  from  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  parish,  a gentleman  filling  a situation  analogous  to  that 
of  lord-heutenant  of  an  English  county,  induced  the  mis- 
sionaries to  decide  on  leaving  the  parish  for  a while ; for 
they  saw  that  bloodshed,  and  perhaps  a civil  war,  would  be 
the  result,  if  they  resolved  upon  remaining.  The  Colonial 
Union  faction  were  bent  upon  their  destruction,  and  the 
faithful  few  were  equally  determined  to  risk,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  lay  down,  their  lives  in  their  defence : so  that  there 
was  every  probability  of  a fearful  collision ; in  the  event  of 
which,  scenes  must  have  followed  which  they,  as  ministers 
of  peace  and  righteousness,  could  have  no  desire  to  witness. 
They  were  aware  that  the  outrages  wliich  had  been  com- 
mitted against  Christian  sanctuaries,  and  Christian  minis- 
ters, and  especially  the  attempt  to  destroy  Mr.  J ordan,  the 
editor  of  the  Jamaica  Watchman,^^  by  charging  him  with 
constructive  treason,  had  awakened  throughout  the  island,, 
amongst  the  free  black  and  coloured  people,  a strong  feel- 
ing of  indignation  against  the  whites,  which  it  was  difficult 
to  restrain ; and  that  it  required  only  some  such  coUisiou  as 
that  which  was  impe;nding  at  St.  Ann^s  Bay  to  hght  up  the 
flame  of  civil  discord  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the 
other,  and  lead  to  a struggle  which  would  deluge  the  island 
with  blood. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Greenwood  accordingly  left  the 
parish,  where  the  spirit  of  intolerance  raged  to  such  a 
height  that  the  custos  himself  did  not  consider  his  person 
safe,  if  he  only  attempted  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  A 
plot  was  then  entered  into  by  some  members  of  the  Union, 
to  destroy  the  house  where  the  missionaries  had  found  a 
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lodging  for  a few  nights, — ^the  house  of  a respectable 
widow  lady;  but  the  mulatto  feUows,”  as  they  were  con- 
temptuously termed, — ^the  coloured  friends  of  the  mission- 
aries,— ^kept  such  a sharp  look-out,  and  made  such  demon- 
strations both  of  their  intention  and  ability  to  protect  it, 
that  the  design  was  abandoned,  because  it  involved  too 
much  risk.  They  found  they  could  not  do  it  without 
exposing  their  persons  to  danger;  else  these  valiant 
heroes,  who  had  done  such  noble  deeds  in  the  slaughter  of 
unresisting  negroes,  would  have  further  shown  their  cou- 
rage by  tarring  and  injuring  a defenceless  widow,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  her  property. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  a correspondent  of 
what  took  place  on  the  Saturday : “ The  expected  muster- 
day  arrived;  and  after  the  militia  were  dismissed,  the 
coloured  party,  expecting  that  the  houses  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  found  shelter  would  be  destroyed  by  the  mob 
who  had  demolished  the  chapels,  repaired  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them.  ' The  Colonial  Church  Union  * 
met  in  the  court-house,  and  adopted  the  tolerant  resolu- 
tions published  in  the  ' Courant  ^ and  ' Cornwall  Courier.^ 
After  which,  S.  Drake,  head  constable,^^  (a  persecutor 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
history  of  Jamaica  missions,)  " accompanied  by  one  of  the 
chapel-destroyers,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Boyle,  (lately  occupied  by  the  missionaries,)  where  they 
found  a few  friends  met  together ; who,  finding  that  Mr. 
Drake  could  not  produce  anv  authority  for  entering  the 
house,  and  making  certain  impertinent  inquiries,  prevented 
his  egress  until  he  had  received  some  salutary  hints  relative 
to  his  past  mischievous  behaviour,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiU 
not  be  lost  upon  him.  In  a short  time  after  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  house  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
another  individual,  who  read  the  Eiot  Act.  But  this  was 
not  necessary,  as  the  party  to  whom  it  was  read  were  met  to 
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prevent  riot.  When  this  formahty  had  been  observed^  one 
of  the  persons  present  said,  ^ Those  who  wish  the  mission- 
aries to  return,  signify  the  same  by  a show  of  hands.'*  The 
exhibition  was  unanimous,  accompanied  by  cheers.  The 
wliite  incendiaries  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  Bay 
without  accomplishing  their  object,  or  making  any  further 
attempt  to  rouse  the  lion  abeady  half  roused.'** 

The  next  day  after  Messrs.  Wood  and  Greenwood  left 
the  town,  the  Colonial  Unionists  held  the  public  meeting, 
and  passed  the  series  of  resolutions,  referred  to  in  the 
above  extract ; which  we  transcribe  as  showing  the  extent 
to  which  the  spirit  of  persecution  raged. 


“ At  a numerous  and  Iiighly  respectable  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Union, 
held  at  St.  Ann’s  Bay  on  the  16th  of  June,  James  Laweence  Hilton, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  nem.  con., — 

“ 1.  That,  convinced  that  the  late  rebellion  had  its  origin  in  the  arts  of 
sectarians,  we  consider  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  so  great  an  evil. 

“ 2.  That,  equally  sensible  of  the  great  danger  to  the  country,  if  sectarian 
preachers  are  permitted  to  continue  in  it,  we  resolve,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, to  use  all  means  in  our  power  to  expel  them,  and  will  hazard  our 
lives  in  fulfilling  an  object  so  necessary  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our 
negroes,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  country  at  large. 

“ 3.  That  with  the  deepest  concern  we  have  witnessed  the  late  acts  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  pregnant  with  ruin  to  this  island.  But  we  declare  that  the  first  object 
of  our  association  as  a ‘ Colonial  Union  ’ is,  to  preserve  this  colony  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereign,  King  William  IV. 

“ 4.  That  we  consider  it  highly  desirable,  that  a general  meeting  of  the 
north-side  parishes  should  take  place  at  Falmouth ; and  we  will  continually 
join  in,  and  give  our  attendance  whenever  called  upon. 

“ 5.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  chairman  for  his 
most  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  sign  these  reso- 
lutions. 

“ {^Signed)  James  L.  Hilton.” 

At  tbe  time  these  resolutions  appeared.  Lord  Belmore 
had  given  up  the  government  of  the  island;  and  as  his 
successor,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
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Uurope,  tlie  administration  devolved  upon  the  president  of 
the  council,  the  Hon.  George  Cuthbert.  Lord  Belmore  did 
not  possess  either  the  wisdom  or  the  firmness  requisite  for 
presiding  over  a country  like  Jamaica  at  such  a time.  If 
the  government  had  fallen  to  him  at  a later  period,  perhaps 
he  might  have  given  it  up  to  his  successor,  and  retired  from 
it,  attended  by  the  good  wishes  of  a grateful  people ; but, 
as  it  was,  few  persons  regretted  his  departure.  His  lord- 
ship  had  given  unpardonable  offence  to  the  planters  and 
the  advocates  of  slavery,  by  declaring,  in  his  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, it  was  his  opinion  that  ^^this  fine  island  can  never 
develope  the  abundance  of  its  resources  while  slavery  con- 
tinues."'^ This  was  touching  the  very  apple  of  their  eye ; 
and  it  brought  down  upon  him  showers  of  abuse  from  the 
venal  pro-slavery  press  during  the  period  of  his  further 
stay  in  the  country,  which  did  not,  however,  extend  beyond 
a few  weeks. 

The  religious  portion  of  the  community  witnessed  his 
lordship^s  departure  with  sincere  pleasure.  While  the 
reins  of  government  continued  in  his  hands,  they  had 
nothing  to  sanction  the  hope  that  any  thing  like  efficient 
protection  from  the  hostility  and  persecution  of  tlieir  ene- 
mies would  be  extended  to  them.  Whether  it  arose  from 
an  amiable  weakness,  which  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  for 
designing  men  to  exert  an  undue  influence  over  his  lord- 
ship^'s  mind, — or  from  a mercenary  desire  to  render  himself 
popular  with  the  colonists,  that  he  might  retain  a position 
which  he  found  to  be  lucrative, — it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  determine : but  it  is  certain,  that,  during  his  lordship^s 
administration,  he  displayed  a lamentable  want  of  vigour  in 
curbing  and  suppressing  the  lawless  spirit  of  faction  which 
had  brought  lasting  infamy  on  the  country,  and  reduced  the 
island  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Beyond  that  which  he 
could  not  avoid  doing  without  bringing  upon  himseK  umniti- 
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gated  censure  from  the  Colonial  Office,  his  lordship  never 
attempted  to  interpose  liis  authority  for  the  protection  of 
the  oppressed,  or  to  redress  the  grievances  which  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown  complained  of  having 
received  at  the  hands  of  men  who  were  solemnly  sworn  to 
administer  the  laws  with  fidelity  and  impartiahty.  Lord 
Belmore  departed  from  the  shores  of  Jamaica  without  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  suppress  the  unlawful  proceedings  of  the 
Colonial  Church  Union ; and  he  left  all  those  magistrates 
who  had  assisted  in  destroying  chapels  and  in  other 
outrages,  and  who  had  in  various  w'ays  abused  their  office 
and  authority  for  the  oppression  of  Christian  ministers 
and  their  flocks,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  commissions, 
both  civil  and  military,  which  they  held  under  the  crown, 
— facts  which  were  not  favourable  to  his  lordship^’s  public 
character,  and  which  could  not  in  after-years  prove  a 
pleasurable  source  of  reflection  to  an  honourable  mind. 
The  missionaries,  in  many  instances,  regarded  the  recall  of 
Lord  Belmore  as  an  event  which  opened  up  to  them  a hope 
of  better  days.  A governor  less  disposed  to  afford  them 
countenance  and  protection  they  could  scarcely  have ; and 
the  probability  was,  from  the  well-known  character  of  the 
excellent  nobleman  in  the  British  cabinet,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Colonial  Secretary, — Lord  Goderich, — that  one 
would  be  appointed  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  who  would  be  disposed  to  carry  out  with 
greater  energy  and  fidelity  the  liberal  views  of  his  majesty’s 
government. 

^Ir.  President  Cuthbert  soon  began  to  display  a degree 
of  vigour  in  curbing  the  intolerance  of  the  planters,  which 
had  long  been  expected  from  his  predecessor,  until  hope 
deferred  had  made  many  a heart  sick.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Colonial  Union,  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  attracted  the  president's  notice ; and  he  caused  a 
letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  cmtos  of  the  parish,  pointing 
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out  tlieir  illegal  cliaiacter  and  tendency,  and  calling  upon 
him,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  parish,  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  preventing  a breach  of  the  peace. 
This  communication  from  the  head  of  the  government  was, 
however,  treated  with  undisguised  contempt ; thus  showing 
that  the  Colonial  Unionists  not  only  set  themselves  above 
all  law,  but  were  prepared  to  set  at  defiance,  and  pour  con- 
tempt and  dishonour  upon,  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  letter  being  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Colo- 
nial Union,  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  a magistrate,  observed. 

So  then  we  are  to  be  admonished,  forsooth  ! The  paper 
pretends  to  have  been  written  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the 
peace ; but  it  is  solely  meant  to  intimidate  us,  and  prevent 
us  from  entering  into  resolutions.  But  the  president  will 
find  himself  very  much  mistaken ; for  we  wiU  not  be  inti- 
midated by  such  nonsense.  (Cheers.)"  Mr.  "Watt,  another 
magistrate,  said,  “ I hope  no  one  in  this  house  cares  one 
straw  for  that  letter.  (Cheers.)" 

In  the  month  of  July  Mr.  Greenwood  proceeded  to  Port 
Maria,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  places  com- 
prised in  his  pastoral  charge ; and  there  he  re-established 
the  public  religious  services  which  had  been  interrupted. 
He  had  preached  several  times,  when  he  was  summoned 
before  Messrs.  L.  E.  Stephens,  H.  Cox,  and  G.  Yidal, 
magistrates,  and  committed  to  prison ; but  was  soon  after 
released,  and  admonished  to  preach  no  more.  Mr.  Green- 
wood, however,  informed  the  magistrates  that  he  should 
not  desist  from  holding  religious  services.  Although  they 
refused  to  administer  the  oaths  to  him,  he  considered  him- 
self legally  qualified,  as  he  held  an  island  licence,  and  was  also 
in  possession  of  a certificate,  showing  that  he  had  duly  sub- 
scribed the  declaration  against  Popery,  and  taken  the  usual 
oaths  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ; he  should  there- 
fore continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 
While  he  was  preaching  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
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July,  a company  of  wliite  men,  belonging  to  the  Colonial 
Union,  went  to  the  chapel,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said, 
of  pulling  him  out  of  the  pulpit ; which  act  of  violence  they 
would  have  accomphshed,  but  for  the  prompt  resistance 
offered  by  the  congregation.  Two  days  after  this,  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  apprehended  and  brought  before  a bench  of 
magistrates, — Messrs.  J.  H.  Livingstone,  L.  E.  Stephens, 
and  H.  Cox,  jun.,  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
They  called  upon  him  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  state 
why  he  had,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  the  admonition 
previously  given  to  him,  preached  at  Port  Maria,  without 
first  obtaining  a licence? — wliich  licence  the  magistrates 
had  unanimously  refused  to  grant.  Mr.  Greenwood,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  nothing  to  state  beyond  what  he  had 
told  the  magistrates  at  the  Quarter-Sessions.  He  had  an 
island  licence  already,  granted  to  him  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East ; possessing  which, 
he  was  legally  justified  in  preaching  at  Port  Maria,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island ; and  he  was  determined  to  do 
so  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  Were  he  to  yield  the 
point,  and  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  persecutors  by 
remaining  silent,  he  would  be  doing  violence  to  his  con- 
science, and  compromising  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
British  subject.” 

The  court  then  informed  Mr.  Greenwood  that  he  might 
do  as  he  pleased ; but,  as  he  had  already  been  told,  he  had 
been  acting  most  improperly  and  contrary  to  law,  and  they 
could  only  account  for  the  temerity  of  his  conduct  by  the 
leniency  which  had  been  shown  him  on  the  former  occasion; 
(when  the  magistrates  committed  him  to  gaol  for  preaching; 
but,  not  being  able  to  find  any  law  which  he  had  violated, 
had  caused  him  to  be  quietly  released ;)  they  would,  there- 
fore, not  treat  him  now  in  the  same  manner,  but  impose  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  pay  a fine 
of  £10,  and  be  committed  to  gaol  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
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The  magistrates  also  determined  that  the  licence  of  the 
house,  granted  to  Eobert  Glover,  (where  the  missionaries 
preached,)  a free-born  man,  should  be  withdrawn,  for  allow- 
ing persons  to  preach  in  it  who  were  not  authorized  to  do 
so  by  law.  Mr.  Greenwood  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  pay  the  fine,  and  was  consequently  committed  to 
Port  Maria  gaol. 

An  application  was  made  to  Sir  Joshua  Eowe,  the  new 
chief  justice,  in  chambers,  for  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  to 
remove  Mr.  Greenwood  from  Port  Maria  gaol,  on  the 
ground  that  that  prison  was  pecuharly  loathsome  and 
unhealthy;  but  for  some  reason,  (and  contrary  to  the 
example  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  W.  Scarlett,  in  a precisely 
similar  case,)  Sir  Joshua  Eowe  was  found  leaning  to  the 
side  of  the  oppressors,  and,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
contrary  to  law.  By  some  it  was  believed,  that  his  deci- 
sion not  to  grant  the  writ  was  only  a mistake,  arising  from 
his  very  brief  acquaintance  with  Jamaica  jurisprudence. 
Others  thought  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  looking  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  vote  him  the  usual  salary  appurte- 
nant to  his  office ; wliich  they  were  not  bound  to  do,  inas- 
much as  he  was  appointed  without  having  practised  at  all 
at  the  Jamaica  bar.  On  these  confiicting  opinions  it  is  not 
my  province  to  decide;  but  it  may  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  Sir  Joshua,  that,  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  has  presided  over  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  that  colony  with  equal  ability  and  integrity,  and  with 
the  entire  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  A 
similar  application  was  made  in  the  Surrey  Assize  Court  by 
counsel,  but  still  refused ; and  Mr.  Greenwood  continued  in 
gaol,  until  the  failure  of  his  health,  arising  from  the  foulness 
of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined,  induced  his  bro- 
ther missionaries  to  advise  him  to  pay  the  fine,  and  obtain  his 
release.  He  accordingly  paid  the  £10,  and  obtained  his 
discharge,  after  having  been  in  prison  nearly  three  weeks. 
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After  tlie  Earl  of  Mulgrave  had  assumed  the  government, 
Mr.  Greenwood^s  case  was  laid  before  his  excellency  in  a 
memorial ; and  the  following  reply  was  obtained,  after  some 
unavoidable  delay: — 

“ King’s*  House,  Lee.  1832. 

‘'Sir, — I HAVE  tLe  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
14th  inst.,  respecting  the  case  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  alluded  to  in  the  memorial 
of  the  "Wesleyan  missionaries. 

“ Ilis  excellency  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  the  senior  magistrate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  was  required  by  him,  on  October  2nd,  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case ; and  on  their  being  received,  the 
whole  were  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion  thereon.  The 
final  answer  of  that  law-officer  has  been  only  received  since  your  last  letter ; 
and  I am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  to  the  effect  that  he  cannot 
undertake  to  say,  on  a careful  examination  of  the  whole  proceedings,  that 
tlie  fine  imposed  on  IMr.  Greenwood  was  contrary  to  law  ; and  that  he  can- 
not therefore  recommerfd  any  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  government  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  The  attorney-general  particularly  remarks  that  although  Mr. 
Greenwood  is  represented  in  the  memorial  to  have  subscribed  to  the  required 
oaths,  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  he  had  signed  the  declaration  directed  by  the 
Toleration  Acts ; and  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  might  have  preached  with- 
out interruption  under  the  protection  of  the  statutes  1st  of  William  and  Mary, 
cap.  18,  and  lOlh  of  Anne,  cap.  2,  The  attorney-general  having,  however, 
reported  that  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  have  taken  from  Mr.  Greenwood 
the  licence  for  the  chapel,  his  excellency  has  ordered  them  to  be  called  upon 
to  return  it  i and  an  application  may  therefore  be  made  for  it  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary : but  it  does  not  appear  to  his  excellency 
that  he  can  in  any  other  respect  interfere  in  the  matter. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 

“ C.  Yorke,  Secretary. 

“ To  the  Lev.  Thos.  LennoeJe.’* 

The  whole  proceedings  of  these  St.  Mary^s  magistrates 
were,  on  the  showing  of  this  letter,  illegal ; for  Mr.  Green- 
wood had  produced  before  them  Avritten  documents,  proving 
that  he  had  both  signed  the  declaration,  and  subscribed 
the  oaths ; and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  the  laws  referred  to  by 
the  attorney-general,  he  was  sent  to  linger  in  gaol  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  made  to  pay  a fine  of  £10  before 
he  could  obtain  his  release. 

During  the  month  of  July,  a young  man,  one  of  the  paid 
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agents  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  at  Talmonth,  ventured  to 
the  court-house  in  that  town,  while  a meeting  of  the 
Colonial  Church  Union  was  being  held,  to  see  and  hear 
what  was  going  on.  He  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Dyer,  and 
immediately  a great  uproar  ensued ; the  cmtos  himselb  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  calling  out,  He  ought  to  be 
put  in  a sheet,  and  thrown  through  the  window."’^  He  was 
very  much  iU-treated,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  never  attempted  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 
After  having  been  hustled  down  several  flights  of  steps, 
and  a good  deal  beaten  and  bruised  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Colonial  Church  Union,  he  would  probably  have  been 
murdered  but  for  the  interference  of  some  women,  who  suc- 
ceeded ill  rescuing  him  out  of  their  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


PROGRESS  OF  INTOLERANCE. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1832,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  arrived 
to  assume  the  government  of  Jamaica ; an  event  which  was 
fraught  with  much  good  to  the  island,  and  for  which  many 
persons  have  felt  grateful  to  the  Wise  Disposer  of  events  ; 
for  it  was  to  the  exertions  of  that  energetic  and  patriotic 
nobleman  that  the  persecuted  missionaries  and  their  flocks 
were  indebted,  under  God,  for  the  restoration  of  religious 
liberty,  which  had  been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  intole- 
rant proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Chui’ch  Union. 

On  Saturday,  July  28th,  only  two  days  after  the  Gover- 
nors arrival,  another  demonstration  of  the  Colonial  Union 
took  place,  making  still  more  clearly  manifest  the  anti- 
Christian  character  of  this  combination  of  slaveholders,  and 
the  evil  purposes  it  was  formed  to  promote.  In  defiance 
of  the  admonition  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  pre- 
sident at  the  head  of  the  government,  founded  on  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  that  their  association  w^s 
illegal,  a large  meeting  was  held  in  Ealmouth,  and  was 
thus  described  by  the  Cornwall  Courier : — 

One  of  the  most  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meet- 
ings that  has  been  seen  in  Jamaica  for  many  years,  was  held 
in  this  town  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  attended  by  gentlemen 
from  St.  Mary’s,  from  Hanover,  from  St.  Ann^s,  from  St. 
James’s,  and  from  Westmoreland,  many  of  whom  had  to  travel 
nearly  seventy  miles  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  one  that  must  endear  it  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  wishes  to  promote  and  insure  the  interests  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lives.  It  was  to  rid  the  comitry  of  those 
vermin, — those  pests, — ^who,  coming  in  the  garb  of  reli- 
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gion,  endeavour  to  pull  down  her  institutions,  to  level  pro- 
perty in  the  dust,  and,  amid  the  carnage  that  must 
inevitably  follow  the  consmnmation  of  their  diabolical 
schemes,  secure  to  themselves  wealth  and  power.  To  drive 
these  miscreants  away,  and  to  substitute  those  temples 
which  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  true  religion,  for  the 
dens  in  which  these  ^ martyrs,^  as  Buxton  and  Lusliingtoii 
call  them,  promulgated  their  seditious  doctrines,  are  the 
objects  of  the  Colonial  Union.  Can  there  exist  a man  who 
would  wish  to  be  considered  a friend  to  Jamaica,  who 
would  refuse  to  further  objects  so  desirable?  We  think 
there  cannot.” 

Mr.  James  L.  Hilton,  from  St.  Ann^s, — who  with  much 
self-complacency  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  “Bather 
of  the  Union,” — although  it  was  well  known  that  he  was 
in  the  matter  only  a pliant  tool  in  the  hand  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Bridges, — after  some  other  observations  concerning 
the  business  of  the  meeting,  said,  that  “many  questions 
had  been  put  to  him,  as  Bather  of  the  Union,  as  to  what 
were  the  duties  required  of  the  members.  lie  had  com- 
mitted to  writing  what  he  considered  them  to  be,  and  he 
would  read  what  he  had  written: — First,  To  support  the 
Estabhshed  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  Secondly, 
To  expel  the  sectarians,  and  other  incendiaries,  from  the 
island.  He  said  ^ other  incendiaries,^  because  there  are 
men  not  clothed  in  the  garb  of  religion,  who  are  promul- 
gating treason  and  rebellion,  and  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  our  bitterest  enemies.  Thirdly,  Not  to  give 
employment  to  any  of  their  proselytes.  Fourthly,  To  hold 
every  man  an  enemy,  who  fosters  or  encourages  them.  It 
is  requisite  to  do  so,  that  they  may  be  taught  to  feel  that 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  foster  these  cankers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  island.  He  was  sure  that  if  this  resolu- 
tion was  strictly  adhered  to,  w'e  should  drive  them  away. 
Fifthly,  To  be  ready  and  prompt  in  assembling  on  every 
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requisite  occasion.  This  was  a most  important  part ; and 
it  had  afforded  him  considerable  gratification  to  witness  the 
immense  number  that  had  gathered  together  in  twenty-four 
hours^  on  a recent  occasion  in  St.  Ann's : and  he  trusted 
that  a similar  alacrity  would  be  displayed,  whenever  it 
should  prove  necessary.  Sixthly,  To  risk  their  lives  in 
expelling  the  enemies  of  their  country.  And,  Finally,  To 
strain  every  nerve  to  preserve  this  island  to  our  gracious 
sovereign.  King  'VYilliam  IV.  These  he  considered  the 
principal  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Union; 
and  he  hoped  every  man  present  would  act  up  to  them." 

After  a good  deal  of  bluster  about  risking  their  lives  " 
where  they  well  knew  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of 
danger,  and  preserving  the  island  to  his  majesty, — which 
had  never  been  in  danger  of  being  alienated,  except  when 
these  very  men  were  traitorously  threatening  to  place  it 
under  the  American  flag, — they  adopted  what  was  pom- 
pously called  “ The  solemn  Declaration  of  the  Commit- 
tees and  Members  of  the  Colonial  Union,  for  the  Parishes 
of  St.  Mary,  St.  Ann,  Trelawny,  St.  James,  and  Hanover,, 
at  a General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Court-House  in  the 
Town  of  Palmouth,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  July,  1832,, 
James  L.  Hilton,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair." 

The  following  is  a copy  of  this  solemn  Declara- 
tion 

“We,  the  undersigned,  most  solemnly  declare,  that  we  are  resolved,  at 
the  hazard  ol  our  lives,  not  to  suffer  any  Baptist  or  other  sectarian  preacher 
or  teacher,  or  any  person  professedly  belonging  to  those  sects,  to  preach  or 
teach  in  any  house  in  town,  or  in  any  districts  of  the  country  where  the 
influence  of  the  Colonial  Union  extends : and  this  we  do,  maintaining  the 
purest  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  King  William  IV.,  as  weU  as  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  the  established  religion,  in  defence  of  social  order,  and  in  strict 
conformity  wifh  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  to  shield 
this  portion  of  his  majesty’s  island  of  Jamaica  against  insurrection  and 
future  destruction : and  these  are  our  reasons ; — 

“ 1.  Because  we  have  the  most  undeniable  and  unequivocal  proofs  that  the 
Baptists,  and  other  sectarians,  have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  hitherto 
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contented  and  happy  slave-population  opinions  that  they  are  and  have  been 
an  oppressed  and  injured  people. 

“ 2.  Because  they  have  falsely  propagated  among  our  slaves  an  opinion, 
that  the  King  of  England  had  made  them  free ; which  so  bewildered  their 
minds  as  utterly  to  destroy  every  tie  of  affection  for  their  masters  and 
owners. 

“ 3.  Because  the  chiefs  and  principal  ringleaders  in  the  recent  rebellion 
were  mostly  class-leaders  of  the  sect  called  Baptists,  who  not  only  preached 
sedition,  but  enforced  rebellion,  on  the  properties  which  were  devastated  by 
fire. 

“4.  Because  sectarians  generally  have,  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
taught  the  slaves  to  throw  off  all  political  restraint,  and  to  assert  their 
independence,  which  they  attempted  by  rebellion,  murder,  rape,  and 
arson. 

“5.  Beeause  we  wish  to  maintain,  and  prevent  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  other  nations,  or  into  the  hands  of  a demi-barbarous  people,  this  fair 
portion  of  his  majesty’s  dominions ; which,  by  allowing  these  sectarians  to 
propagate  their  dangerous  and  insidious  doctrines,  wiU  ere  long  be  effeoted, 
with  the  most  fearful  consequenees. 

“ 6.  Although,  in  this  solemn  Declaration,  we  disclaim  being  actuated  by 
any  spirit  of  intolerance  in  respect  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  our  fellow- 
snbjects,  yet  we  are  determined  to  discountenance  aU  those  who  profess  and 
disseminate  doctrines  so  pernicious  and  so  decidedly  subversive  of  all  order 
and  subordination;  and  we  confide  in  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
lord  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

“ 7.  Because  it  is  necessary  that  a stop  should  be  put  to  the  further  pro- 
pagation of  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  these  sectarians,  we  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  all  support  and  intercourse  whatever  from  any  one  who 
may  either  adopt  the  destructive  principles  of  the  Baptist  or  other  secta- 
rian preachers  in  this  island,  or  countenance  them  or  their  followers  in  any 
degree  : and,  pledged  as  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Union  are  to  stand  by 
each  other,  from  a due  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  the  fullest  reliance  is 
entertained,  that  they  will  hold  the  observance  of  this  and  every  other  obli- 
gation of  the  Union,  under  all  circumstances,  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  will  use  every  exertion  to  insure  their  fulfilment. 

“ 8.  That  a book  be  kept  in  each  parish,  in  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
Union  shall  be  entered ; and  that  every  member  of  the  Union  be  required  to 
affix  his  signature  to  them,  and,  by  doing  so,  acknowledge,  without  any 
reservation,  that  he  is  bound  by  the  most  solemn  pledge  which  he  can  offer 
to  preserve  them  inviolate. 

“ 9.  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  such  members 
of  the  Colonial  Union  as  are  present  at  this  meeting. 

“James  L.  Hilton,  Chairman^* 
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At  tlie  meeting  v4iere  the  above  solemn  Declaration” 
was  adopted,  the  magistrates  from  Montego  Bay  Avere 
severely  taken  to  task  for  allowing  the  Methodist  chapel  in 
that  town  to  continue  open,  and  service  to  be  held  therein, 
— preacliing  having  been  continued  there  without  any 
interruption,  except  during  martial  laAV.  These  gentlemen, 
being  thus  rebuked,  promised,  with  all  obsequiousness,  to 
do  away  this  reproach,  according  to  the  pledge  they  had 
given  as  Colonial  Unionists.  Accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  July  31st,  Mr.  Murray,  the  resident  mission- 
ary, was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  informed  that  a charge  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him,  before  the  court,  of  preaching  without  a 
licence,  and  in  an  unlicensed  place.  Mr.  Murray  produced 
a certificate,  to  show  that  the  chapel  had  been  duly  regis- 
tered according  to  law.  He  also  placed  before  the  court 
documents  which  showed  that  he  had  qualified  himself 
according  to  law  previous  to  leaving  England,  and  had  also 
taken  the  oaths,  and  subscribed  the  declaration,  in  Spanish 
Town,  since  his  arrival  in  Jamaica;  and  he  then  observed 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready,  if  the  court  required  it,  to  take 
the  oaths,  and  subscribe  the  declaration,  again.  But  this 
was  not  what  the  magistrates  wanted : their  object  was  to 
silence  liim  as  a minister  of  Christ,  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  and  to  prevent  the 
Gospel  being  preached  to  the  slaves.  Before  coming  into 
court  the  minds  of  these  persecutors  were  made  up  to  per- 
petrate this  act  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Disconcerted 
by  the  unexpected  production  of  the  papers  which  were  laid 
before  them,  they  could  only  effect  their  purpose  by  resort- 
ing to  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  magisterial  autho- 
rity ; therefore,  dropping  all  pretence  of  administering  law, 
they  told  the  missionary  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  preach  again ; and,  if  he  attempted  to  do  so, 
he  would  be  visited  with  heavy  penalties. 
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Mr.  Murray  left  tlie  court,  conscious  of  having  violated 
no  law,  human  or  divine,  and  fully  resolved  to  proceed  in 
his  usual  course  of  duty;  but  on  the  following  evening, 
previous  to  the  time  of  commencing  service,  he  found  that 
his  doing  so  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a serious  dis- 
turbance ; as  certain  of  the  black  and  coloured  population, 
not  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  over  whom, 
therefore,  he  could  exercise  no  control,  were  determined  to 
resist  by  force  of  arms  any  attempt  of  the  police-officers 
to  execute  the  order  which  they  had  received  from  the 
magistrates  to  take  him  into  custody,  if  he  should  hold  any 
kind  of  religious  service.  Being  aware  of  the  excited  state 
of  the  pubhc  mind  at  that  time,  he  concurred  (as  he 
himself  expressed  it)  in  the  advice  of  several  friends,  and 
felt  himself  bound,  as  a Christian  and  a minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  to  bend  to  the  storm,  and  submit  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  preaching  to  his  people."’^  After 
this,  the  chapel  continued  shut  up  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  a large  congregation  of  free  people,  as  weU  as 
slaves,  were  thus  deprived  of  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
Both  Mr.  Murray  and  myself,  however,  when  we  had 
funerals  to  conduct  to  the  burial-place  a little  way  out  of 
town,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a short 
sermon  to  the  people,  who,  knowing  how  these  occasions 
would  be  improved,  usually  attended  in  large  numbers,  that 
they  might  hear  of  " the  things  belonging  to  their  peace.'^^ 

An  application  was  made,  at  the  next  Quarter- Sessions, 
by  Mr.  Murray,  to  have  the  restrictions,  which  had  been 
placed  upon  him  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  removed. 
The  grounds  of  this  application  were  stated  to  be,  that  he 
was  already  qualified  according  to  law ; — and  he  presented 
his  certificate  to  that  effect; — and  also  that  the  attorney- 
general  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  magistrates 
were  bound  to  administer  the  oaths,  &c.,  according  to  the 
toleration  laws,  to  every  minister  properly  qualified  who 
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might  apply  for  that  purpose.  The  magistrates^  however, 
steadfast  in  their  evil  purposes,  rejected  this  application  > 
and  it  was  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
men  who  had  demolished  places  of  worship,  and  some  of 
whom  were  known  to  have  suborned  false  witness  against 
the  life  of  a missionary, — a fact  which  Avas  attested  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  man  whom  they  bribed  to  commit  the  per- 
jury. This  system  of  persecution  continued  at  Montego 
Bay,  and  even  grew  worse,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  till  the 
interposition  of  that  noble  vindicator  of  the  missionaries 
and  of  religious  freedom,  Earl  Mulgrave,  broke  up  and 
scattered  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  the  source  of  all 
these  intolerant  measures ; and  thereby  Avon  for  himself  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  parish  of  Sfc.  Ann,  after  the 
publication  of  the  solemn  Declaration”  of  the  Colonial 
Union,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  Persecution  raged;  and 
rebellion  and  intolerance  became  more  rampant  than  ever. 
A feAV  extracts  from  Mr.  Whiteley^s  pamphlet  Avill  show  the 
madness  of  the  planters  and  their  friends  against  religion 
and  all  who  professed  it,  whether  they  were  white  or  black, 
free  or  slaves : — 

Drake,  the  superintendent  of  the  Avorkhouse-gang, 
(who  were  at  work  on  the  estate,)  came  frequently  to  New- 
Ground,  Avhile  they  were  employed  there,  to  see  that  they 
did  sufficient  Avork ; for  it  was  paid  for  by  the  piece : and 
one  day  he  was  invited  by  the  overseer  to  dine  with  us. 
After  dinner,  while  he  and  I Avere  standing  at  the  door,  he 
proceeded  to  abuse  the  friends  of  negro  emancipation  in 
England  in  very  violent  terms ; and  added,  that  if  ever  I 
uttered  a word  unfriendly  to  them,  (the  slaveholders,)  he 
Avould  have  great  pleasure  in  cutting  my  head  off.  Then, 
extending  his  arm,  and  pointing  to  his  miserable  gang,  who- 
were  at  work,  full  in  view,  at  no  great  distance,  he  uttered 
a tremendous  oath,  and  said,  ^ 0 ! if  I had  but  Buxton  and 
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Lushington  chained  by  the  necks  in  yonder  gang,  I would 
cure  them: — ^tbat  would  I,  by  G — ! We  would  be  all 
right/ he  added,  ^if  those  devils  would  but  let  us  alone.^ 
This  man,  Drake,  as  I was  told  by  the  overseer,  has  a salary 
of  £500  currency. 

On  New-Ground  estate  there  were  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen religious  negroes  who  became  personally  known  to  me, 
and  I heard  that  there  were  others.  Those  that  I knew 
were  Baptists  and  Wesleyans.  After  they  found  they 
might  have  confidence  in  me,  they  often  expressed  their 
deep  regret  for  the  banishment  of  the  missionaries.  While 
I was  there,  they  durst  not  be  found  pra3ung  together.  If 
they  had,  they  would  have  been  sure  of  a flogging.  One 
of  the  proprietors  in  England  (my  relative)  had  told  me 
that  I might  preach  to  the  slaves  on  the  estate,  and 
attend  to  their  religious  instruction ; but  I soon  found  that 
this  would  not  be  permitted  by  their  own  colonial  agents. 
Indeed,  the  attorney,  at  our  very  first  interview,  expressly 
prohibited  me  so  much  as  to  mention  religion  to  the 
negroes." 

After  describing  the  habitual  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  giving  some  fearful  illus- 
trations of  the  cruelty  which  was  continually  exercised 
towards  the  slaves  in  various  ways,  the  relation  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  Mr.  Whiteley 
goes  on  to  show  the  extent  to  which  intolerance  prevailed 
in  the  parish : — 

“After  I had  been  about  a week  on  New-Ground  estate, 
I had  an  interview,  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  with  the  attorney,  or 
agent  of  the  proprietors,  to  whose  patronage  I had  been 
recommended  by  my  relative  in  England.  I told  him  that, 
from  what  I had  seen  of  a planter's  life,  I felt  myself  but 
ill-adapted  for  that  profession,  and  that  I had  resolved  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  it ; but  as  I had  neither  friend  nor 
acquaintance,  save  himself,  in  that  part  of  the  island,  I 
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sliould  feel  miicli  indebted  to  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
remain,  as  a resident  merely,  on  the  estate,  until  I could 
hear  from  a correspondent  in  Kingston,  to  whom  I had 
written,  requesting  him  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to 
procure  me  employment  in  a store,  or  any  other  creditable 
occupation  by  which  I might  earn  a livelihood  unconnected 
with  the  plantation  system.  The  attorney  asked  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I had  written.  I told  him  that 
it  was  Mr.  Pennock,  the  Wesleyan  missionary;  and  that  I 
was  a member  of  that  Society  myself,  and  had  occasionally 
officiated  as  a local  preacher  before  I left  England.  The 
attorney  seemed  a good  deal  disconcerted  by  the  informa- 
tion. He  assured  me  that  Mr.  P.  could  do  nothing  to 
assist  me;  and  added,  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  against  the  sectarians,  that  he  him- 
self, though  he  was  the  man  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
parish,  would  be  exposed  to  great  odium — perhaps  peril — 
if  the  planters  knew  that  he  was  patronizing  a person  of 
my  character.  ^ They  would  think  nothing,^  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  sea,  ' of  throwing  me  in  there  for  that  and  for  no 
other  offence.^  As,  however,  I had  been  sent  out  to  him 
by  the  proprietors,  he  added,  that  he  would  do  the  best  he 
could  to  promote  my  interests.  Meanwhile  he  advised  me 
to  remain  on  the  estate,  where,  he  said,  as  I disliked  the 
system,  I should  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  it ; but  charged 
me  to  let  no  person  know  that  I was  a Methodist ; and  (as 
I have  already  mentioned)  he  strictly  prohibited  me  from 
attempting  to  instruct  the  negroes,  or  to  say  a single  word 
to  them  about  religion.  In  other  respects  he  appeared 
friendly,  and  promised  to  give  me  a letter  to  Mr.  White- 
home,  an  attorney  at  Kingston,  a relative  of  his,  with  a 
view  to  And  me  some  other  employment. 

"About  a week  after  this,  I was  informed  by  a neigh- 
bouring book-keeper,  that  it  had  been  discovered  by  the 
address  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  P.,  that  I was  in  correspond- 
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ence  with  the  sectarians ; and  that  some  gentlemen  at  St. 
Ann’s  Bay  had  formed  a plan  to  tar  and  feather  me,  if  they 
could  find  a convenient  opportunity.  This  information  I 
communicated  by  letter  to  the  attorney,  who  resided  on  a 
property  of  his  own,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  New- 
Ground.  He  immediately  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him, 
warning  me  not  to  travel  by  the  Bay,  for  fear  of  the  Colo- 
nial Unionists,  but  to  come  round  by  the  mountain  road. 
I went  accordingly,  and  remained  a night  with  him.  I 
then  proceeded  to  Kingston  in  search  of  employment,  and 
saw  Mr.  P.  and  other  persons,  who  were  very  desirous  to 
promote  my  views;  but,  meeting  with  no  success,  I was 
obliged  to  return  to  New-Ground.  I subsequently  made 
another  journey  to  Eiingston,  but  with  no  better  result. 

At  another  interview  which  I soon  afterwards  had  with 
the  attorney,  I told  him  I thought  it  very  hard,  that,  after 
having  been  at  so  much  expense  in  coming  out  to  Jamaica, 
I could  obtain  no  situation  in  the  country,  merely  because 
I was  a Methodist.  He  then  spoke  of  another  charge  he 
had  in  view  for  me,  and  mentioned  also,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
Brown  was  desirous  of  giving  me  employment,  but  that  he 
was  so  much  intimidated  by  the  threats  that  were  held  out 
against  all  who  favoured  sectarians,  that  he  durst  not 
venture  to  do  it. 

He  further  assured  me,  that  unless  I would  agree  to 
enrol  myself  as  a member  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union, 
and  renounce  ^ even  the  very  appearance  of  sectarianism,’ 
he  saw  no  likehhood  of  my  being  enabled  to  obtain  or  hold 
any  situation  in  the  colony;  adding  emphatically,  that 
unless  I did  this,  he  could  not  guarantee  any  thing  in 
regard  to  me, — ^no,  not  even  life  itself.  On  this  occasion  I 
expressed  my  surprise  that  the  planters  should  be  out- 
rageously partial  to  churchmen  in  opposition  to  the  secta- 
rians, when  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  many  eminent 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
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labouring  for  tbe  abolition  of  slavery  with  not  less  zeal  than 
the  Wesley ans  or  Baptists.  The  attorney  replied  signifi- 
cantly, (and  his  words  made  a deep  impression  on  me,)  ^It 
is  an  opinion  amongst  us,  but  one  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
acknowledge  or  to  be  known,  that  slavery  and  knowledge 
are  incompatiileS  These  were  this  gentleman‘’s  own  words, 
— a man  of  whom  I would  not  willingly  speak  unkindly ; 
for  I was  always  hospitably  received  and  otherwise  kindly 
treated  by  him ; but  as  respects  his  unscrupulous  support 
of  the  colonial  system,  I leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 

On  this  and  other  occasions  I thought  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  the  attorney  with  my  observations  and  my  feelings, 
in  regard  to  the  cruel  floggings,  and  severe  treatment 
generally,  which  I had  witnessed  at  New-Ground.  He 
admitted  the  facts,  but  said  that  plantation-work  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  the  cart-whip.  He  moreover 
laboured  hard  to  convince  me,  that  the  flogging  did  not 
injure  the  health  of  the  negroes. 

I also  told  him  of  the  exceeding  immorality  and  licen- 
tiousness wliich  I had  witnessed,  mentioning  in  substance 
the  facts  which  I have  detailed.  He  replied  that  that  was 
a thing  which  they  (the  attorneys)  must  ^ wink  at!  He 
said  he  had  but  two  married  overseers  under  him  upon  the 
several  properties  he  managed,  and  he  intended  never  to 
have  another ; for  (he  remarked)  the  overseers,  book- 
keepers, and  head-carpenters  generally  took  for  their 
mistresses  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  the  drivers  or  car- 
penters; by  which  means,  if  any  plot  were  hatching 
amongst  the  slaves,  some  intimation  of  it  was  almost  certain 
to  be  conveyed  by  these  channels  to  the  whites  upon  the 
plantation.  And  for  the  sake  of  such  a wretched  security, 
this  gentleman,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  system,  (though  in 
other  respects  apparently  a benevolent  and  honourable  man,) 
was  content  to  ^ wink  at  ^ the  wickedness. 
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“ Soon  after  this^  a person  of  my  acquaintance  came  up 
from  St.  AWs  Bay,  and  advised  me  to  leave  New-Ground 
estate  without  delay,  because  the  members  of  the  Colonial 
Church  Union  down  at  the  Bay  were  determined  to  do  me 
some  mischief.  I felt  somewhat  alarmed  at  receiving  this 
intimation,  and  expressed  my  apprehensions  to  the  over- 
seer. He  replied,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to 
leave  the  estate ; that  I need  not  be  at  all  afraid ; for  (as 
he  vehemently  swore)  he  would  sooner  lose  his  own  life 
than  deliver  me  up  to  my  enemies.  How  far  Mr.  McLean 
was  sincere  in  his  assurances  and  professions,  I shall  not 
pretend  positively  to  determine.  I subsequently  thought 
I saw  good  cause  to  beheve  him  not  averse  to  any  scheme 
that  would  lead  to  my  removal  quietly  from  New-Ground 
estate : — of  nothing  worse,  as  regards  myself,  have  I the 
least  reason  to  suspect  him.  But  at  the  period  I now 
advert  to,  I did  not  entertain  even  the  suspicion  I have  now 
expressed ; and,  moreover,  I was  at  a great  loss  what  course 
to  adopt;  for,  if  I left  the  estate,  I knew  not  where  to 
betake  myself. 

About  a fortnight  after  my  return  from  my  last  visit 
to  the  attorney,  a deputation  from  the  St.  Ann^s  Colonial 
Church  Union  waited  upon  me.  This  took  place  upon  one 
of  the  militia  muster-days.  I observed  that  day  that  a 
number  of  overseers  and  book-keepers  called  at  New- 
Ground  estate,  as  they  returned  from  muster;  and  I 
noticed  a great  deal  of  whispering  among  them.  Just  at 
dusk,  two  persons,  under  the  character  of  a deputation 
from  the  Colonial  Chm*ch  Union,  made  their  appearance, 
and  demanded  an  interview  with  me.  The  overseer  intro- 
duced them, — a Mr.  Dicken  and  a Mr.  Bro\vn.  The 
former  I had  previously  met  wdth,  but  to  my  salutation  he 
now  made  no  response.  Mr.  Browm  was  spokesman,  and 
commenced  by  informing  me  that  they  came  as  a deputa- 
tion from  more  than  a hundred  gentlemen  at  St,  Ann^s 
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Bay,  to  state  to  me, — Birst,  That  they  had  heard  I had 
been  leading  the  minds  of  the  slaves  astray,  by  holding 
forth  doctrines  of  a tendency  to  make  them  discontented 
with  their  present  condition.  Secondly,  That  I was  a 
Methodist;  and  that  my  relative  who  had  sent  me  to 
Jamaica,  was  ^a  d — d Methodist.^  And,  Thirdly,  That 
they  liad  a barrel  of  tar  down  at  the  Bay  to  tar  and  feather 
me,  as  I weU  deserved,  and  that  they  ^ would  do  so,  by 
G— 

^^In  reply,  I acknowledged  that  I was  undoubtedly  a 
Methodist ; but  added  mildly,  that  I was  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  any  act,  since  I arrived  in  the  island,  wBereby  I 
could  have  given  any  reasonable  offence  to  the  planters,  or 
any  other  class  of  men ; and  I begged  them  to  specify  my 
offences.  Mr.  Brown  then  stated,  that,  in  the  first  place,  I 
had  vTitten  a letter  to  the  Eev.  Thomas  Pennock,  Wes- 
leyan missionary.  Secondly,  That  in  a letter  I had  written 

to  Mr.  , the  attorney,  I had  said,  ^The  Lord 

reward  you  for  the  kindnesses  you  have  shown  me,  and  grant 
you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live  Thirdly,  That  I 
had  said  to  a slave  who  had  opened  a gate  to  me  at  a 
certain  place,  ^ The  Lord  bless  you.'  Pourtlily,  That  I had 
asked  the  drivers  of  the  workhouse-gang  questions  respect- 
ing the  offences  of  the  negroes  of  that  gang.  Pifthly,  That 
I had  made  private  remarks  about  the  manner  in  which 
I had  seen  Mr.  ]\I^Lean,  the  overseer,  treat  the  slaves. 
(Here  Dicken,  who  was  an  overseer  at  Windsor,  a neigh- 
bouring estate,  told  me  that  he  had  two  negroes  at  that 
moment  in  the  stocks ; and  added,  with  a brutal  oath,  if  I 
would  come  over  in  the  morning,  he  would  let  me  see  them 
properly  flogged.)  Sixtlily,  That  I had  preached  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves  at  one  time. 

To  all  these  charges  I pleaded  guilty,  except  the  last, 
which  was  without  foundation, — without  even  a shadow  of 
truth;  though,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been 
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difficult  for  me  to  admit  its  criminality.  Dicken  then  drew 
liis  hand  across  my  throaty  and  swore  by  his  Maker  that  he 
would  be  the  first  man  to  cut  it,  if  I should  dare  to  talk  to 
the  slaves  in  the  same  way  again.  He  then  pulled  out  a 
pistol,  which  he  cocked,  and  held  out,  (but  did  not  point  it 
at  my  person,)  saying,  that  if  he  was  to  fire  it  off,  there 
would  be  twenty  men  in  the  house  in  one  minute,  ready  to 
do  whatever  they  chose  with  me.  Mr.  McLean,  the  over- 
seer, here  spoke  up,  and  said,  with  considerable  vehemence, 
that  before  he  would  see  me  abused,  he  would  rather  have 
a baU  through  his  own  breast. 

^‘1  then  told  them  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
violence ; that  I was  quite  willing,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I found  myself,  to  leave  the  island  by  the  very  first 
conveyance,  and  should  be  glad  if  they  and  their  friends 
would  only  permit  me  to  do  so  quietly.  They  promised  to 
report  this  reply  to  their  society,  the  Colonial  Church 
Union,  and  so  departed. 

'^It  was  agreed  that  I should  sail  in  the  ship  'Hus- 
kisson,^  and  that  I might  remain  on  the  estate  till  that 
vessel  was  ready;  but,  having  been  seen  conversing  with 
Mr.  Watkis,  a Wesleyan,  and  a brother  of  the  member  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  that  name,  the  attorney  was 
informed  of  this,  (no  other  fault  was  alleged,)  and  he  sent 
word  to  the  overseer  to  enforce  my  departure  immediately 
I was  hurried  off  accordingly;  and,  in  my  way  from  St. 
Ann^s  to  Annotto  Bay,  I saw  the  attorney  once  more.  He 
then  told  me  that  it  was  necessary,  for  both  his  sake  and 
mine,  that  I should  leave  the  country ; apologized  for  his 
hurrying  my  departure,  by  stating  that  he  had  recently 
received  many  violent  letters  on  my  account  from  the  Colo- 
nial Unionists,  threatening  to  pull  his  house  about  his  ears, 
as  other  houses  had  been  pulled  about  the  ears  of  their 
owners,  on  similar  grounds,  elsewhere. 

" I proceeded  from  St.  Ann^s  to  Annotto  Bay,  to  await 
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tlie  sailing  of  the  vessel;  and  while  thus  detained,  I had 
a pretty  severe  attack  of  the  country  fever,  which  confined 
me  for  ten  days.  On  the  8th  of  December  I sailed  from 
Jamaica,  having  been  just  tlmee  months  and  six  days  on  the 
island.^^ 

These  extracts  show  the  state  of  feeling  in  Jamaica,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  parishes,  with  regard  to  religion; 
and  the  almost  rabid  hostility  of  the  planters  to  every 
thing,  and  to  every  person,  that  had  the  most  distant  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  instruction  of  their  slaves.  It 
was  enough  that  Mr.  Whiteley  was  known  to  be  a ]\Iethod- 
ist,  to  mark  him  out  as  an  object  of  rancorous  dislike  and 
persecution.  An  expression  of  gratitude  for  kindness 
received,  although  addressed  to  a planter,  because  it  was 
conveyed  in  religious  language,  was  a far  greater  offence 
than  sacrilege  or  murder  would  have  been.  To  say,  The 
Lord  bless  you,^^  to  a slave,  was  a capital  crime,  placing  his 
life  in  jeopardy:  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  island,  to  escape  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the 
Colonial  Unionists ; who,  because  of  these  oflences  against 
the  colonial  moral  code,  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  life. 
I have  quoted  thus  largely  from  the  pamphlet  of  this 
gentleman,  because  it  powerfully  illustrates  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  with  which  the  missionaries  had  to  contend, 
and  the  barbarous  cruelties  and  persecutions  to  wliich  the 
slaves — more  especially  the  religious  slaves — were  exposed, 
lying,  as  they  did,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  had 
set  themselves  above  all  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the 
land,  and  were  ahke  strangers  to  humanity  and  to  the  fear 
of  God. 
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But  hostility  to  Christian  missionaries,  and  obstructions 
to  their  labours,  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  northern 
parishes : the  same  spirit  prevailed  throughout  the  island ; 
although  circumstances  were  less  favourable  to  its  develope- 
ment  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  In  every  parish, 
throughout  the  colony,  the  Colonial  Union  was  established, 
except  in  Kingston,  where  the  free  black  and  coloured 
population  assumed  such  a formidable  attitude,  that  the 
supporters  of  that  unlawful  league  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
proceed  with  its  formation.  In  the  extensive  parish  of  St. 
Thoinas-in-the-East,  the  persecution  of  ministers  of  religion 
was  by  no  means  a thing  unknown, — ^men  whose  only 
crime,  real  or  pretended,  was  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
or  offering  prayer  fo  Almighty  God,  having  been  incarcerated 
in  its  filthy  dungeons : and  here,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Colonial  Church  Union,  persecution  was  revived. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1832,  a detachment  of  troops 
of  the  line  was  sent  to  be  stationed  at  Manchioneal,  in 
compliance  with  the  v/ishes  of  the  magistrates ; and  as  no 
better  provision  could  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  commanding  officer,  these  gentlemen,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  magisterial  authority,  determined  on  procuring  for 
his  convenience  the  house  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rowden, 
the  Wesleyan  missionary  stationed  at  that  place.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Rowden,  the  cudos  of  Portland,  an  adjoin- 
ing parish,  accompanied  by  two  other  persons,  without  any 
. ceremony  entered  the  house,  and,  having  examined  the 
different  apartments,  observed,  0,  this  house  will  do  very 
well  for  the  officer  The  next  dav  after  the  detachment 
8 2 
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of  troops  had  arrived  at  the  village,  Mr.  James  M‘’William, 
a magistrate,  accompanied  by  the  military  officer,  walked 
into  Mr  Rowdeffis  house,  and  thus  addressed  him : “ Sir,  I 
am  aware  that  I am  taking  a great  liberty  in  coming  into 
your  house ; but  it  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  this  house 
would  do  for  the  officer."’^  To  which  Mr.  Eowden  replied. 
Indeed,  Sir ! I have  rented  tliis  house,  and  I have  no 
intention  of  leaving  it."’^  His  worship,  Mr.  M^ William, 
then  inquired,  '^Do  you  not  preach  in  the  adjoining 
chapel  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  '^But 
have  you  got  a licence.  Sir,  to  preach  in  this  parish?'’^ 
Mr.  Rowden  replied,  At  a proper  time  and  place  I have 
no  objection  to  show  you  my  authority  for  preaching : but 
my  preaching  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  concern- 
ing the  house.’’^  The  magistrate  then  took  his  departure, 
observing,  “ I will  call  on  you  in  the  course  of  the  day.’’^ 
During  this  interview,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  the 
officer  behaved  in  a polite  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and 
seemed  perfectly  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  his  companion. 

At  a later  hour  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  M^ William,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  H.  W.  Speed,  another  magistrate,  waited 
again  on  the  missionary,  and  called  on  him  to  produce  his 
authority  for  preaching.  Mr.  Rowdeffis  credentials  were 
exliibited;  but,  of  course,  as  it  had  been  pre-determined, 
their  worships  gravely  decided  that  these  were  insufficient, 
saying, — ^what  they  must  have  known  to  be  altogether 
untrue,  no  such  statute  being  in  existence, — that  there  was 
'^a  colonial  law,  wliich  required  Dissenting  ministers  to 
take  out  a licence  in  every  parish.'’^  Mr.  RowRen  observed 
that  he  was  not  awnre  that  any  such  statute  existed,  but 
expressed  himself  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  usual  oaths, 
and  subscribe  the  declaration,  whenever  required  to  do  so 
by  a justice  of  the  peace ; and,  having  the  conviction  that 
he  was  acting  according  to  law,  he  felt  bound  to  proceed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  The  two  magis- 
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■trates  then,  in  a very  authoritative  tone,  directed  him  to 
discontinue  preaching;  and  threatened  that,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  religious  services,  legal  measures  should  be 
adopted  against  him.  The  missionary,  however,  still 
expressed  his  persuasion  that  he  w^as  violating  no  law,  and 
his  determination  to  proceed  with  the  work  proper  to  his 
mission. 

Two  days,  after,  a warrant  was  issued  against  Mr.  Bow- 
den, and  a special  constable  sworn  in  to  execute  it ; but, 
before  he  was  apprehended,  Mr.  Speed  and  a Mr.  Scott, 
both  magistrates,  again  went,  and  urged  Mr.  Bowden  to 
give  up  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officer.  The 
missionary  said,  he  regretted  that  the  officer  was  uncom- 
fortably situated;  but  refused  to  accede  to  their  request; 
it  being  a most  unwarrantable  interference  with  his  rights 
and  liberties  as  a British  subject,  thus  to  attempt  to  dis- 
possess him  of  his  dwelling.  Mr.  Speed  observed,  in  a very 
insulting  tone,  ^^This  is  another  link  to  the  long  chain 
which  the  Dissenting  preachers  have  been  putting  together, 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  magistrates,  and  bring  them 
into  trouble.  I suppose.  Sir,  you  consider  your  Society  to 
be  of  greater  importance  than  stationing  the  military  here  ? 
You  were  never  invited  here  by  the  magistrates,  and  you 
do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church."’^  Mr.  Bowden 
now  interrupted  him  and  said,  ‘^^Sir,  I respect  you  as  a 
magistrate ; but  you  must  remember  you  are  in  my  house ; 
and  I shall  not  allow  you  to  talk  in  that  style  here.  I 
have  heard  of  the  declaration  made  by  one  of  you  gentle- 
men the  other  day, — that  if  I wiR  not  give  up  the  house,  I 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  preach.^^  I knew  he  would  take 
hold  of  that,^^  said  Mr.  Speed:  “let  him  preach,  and  he 
win  see  what  we  will  do.^^ 

The  constable  immediately  after  presented  his  warrant, 
.and  took  the  missionary  into  custody.  He  was  conveyed 
at  once  before  Mr.  M^William,  who  was  considerably 
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embarrassed  by  tliis  excess  of  zeal  on  tlie  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate functionary  of  the  law.  The  police-officer^  in  his 
anxiety  to  please  his  employers,  had  been  a little  too 
prompt  in  taking  action;  for  the  warrant,  being  issued 
prospectively j was  to  be  executed  only  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Eowden^s  preaching,  which  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  since  the  magistrates  had  been  with  him,  the  usual 
time  for  public  service  in  the  chapel  not  having  then 
arrived.  Mr.  M^William  therefore  expressed  his  regret 
that  Mr.  Eowden  had  been  brought  before  him,  as  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  warrant  should  be  carried  into  effect 
until  after  he  had  preached.  He  was  consequently  set  at 
liberty. 

That  warrant  was  cancelled,  and  another  issued,  hut  still 
in  anticipation  of  the  offence.  A few  days  after,  Mr.  Eow- 
den conducted  Divine  worship  as  usual  at  Manchioneal, 
when  he  was  immediately  arrested  under  authority  of  the 
warrant  signed  five  days  before  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Speed, 
and  M^ William,  and  carried  before  the  last-named  of  these 
three  worthies,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  at  Morant  Bay.  His  confinement  in  one  of  the  most 
close  and  noisome  prisons  in  the  island,  and  in  perhaps  the 
most  unhealthy  town,  produced  a severe  illness,  which 
nearly  caused  his  death ; but  he  was  liberated,  after  giving 
bail  to  appear  at  the  Surrey  Assize  Court.  No  further 
proceedings  were,  however,  adopted  by  the  magistrates ; and 
it  was  found,  when  the  assizes  came  on,  that  they  had 
determined  on  abandoning  the  case.  It  was  then  thought 
advisable  by  the  missionaries, — and  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee in  England  sanctioued  the  measure, — that  legal 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  agaiust  the  magistrates 
who  had  committed  Mr.  Eowden  to  gaol;  less  with  the 
view  of  punishing  them,  than  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  state  of  the  Toleration  Laws,  and  what  statutes 
were,  or  were  not,  in  force  in  Jamaica.  These  proceedings 
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did  not,  however,  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result;  for, 
though  the  chief  justice  at  that  period  declared,  when  an 
application  was  made  to  the  court  for  a criminal  information 
against  Messrs.  M'William  and  Speed,  “We  are  hound  to 
say,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M William  and  Mr.  Speed  was 
in  this  instance  highly  illegal  and  improper/^  yet  other 
expressions  which  he  employed  on  that  occasion  were  not 
at  all  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  mission- 
aries, but  appeared  to  have  a decided  leaning  towards  the 
intolerant  planters. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  against  us. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  the  new  governor,  had  not,  as  yet,  shown 
any  disposition  to  protect  the  missionaries  and  their  perse- 
cuted people ; being  engaged,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  in 
ascertaining  the  true  state  of  things  in  the  country,  before 
he  took  any  kind  of  action;  and  the  judges,  magistrates, 
and  juries  were  decidedly  hostile ; so  that  at  last  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  quietly,  and  without  complaining,  to 
the  outrages  our  enemies  chose  to  perpetrate  against  us, 
and  give  up  all  hope  of  obtaining  either  redress  or  protec- 
tion by  appealing  to  the  laws.  There  was  no  law, — ^no 
protection, — ^no  justice  for  missionaries  in  those  days : our 
only  hojye  was  in  God, 

At  Savanna-la-Mar,  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  the 
Colonial  Unionists  proceeded  to  great  extremities.  Their 
vengeance  was  in  the  first  place  directed  against  Mr.  King- 
don,  a Baptist  missionary,  at  whom  they  fired  several  times 
with  muskets ; and  at  last  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town, 
and  promise  that  he  would  not  return  to  the  parish.  They 
then  turned  upon  those  who  had  befriended  Christian 
missionaries  in  any  way,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro- 
cities against  all  who  were  known  or  supposed  to  have 
attended  upon  their  ministry.  Messrs.  John  and  Aaron 
Deleon,  two  coloured  gentlemen  of  great  respectability, 
were  weU  known  to  be  friendly  to  missionaries,  and  they 
had  been  very  active  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  Mr. 
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Kingdon.  The  two  brothers  were  in  business  as  general 
merchants.  The  Colonial  Unionists  attacked  and  pulled 
down  the  houses  of  both  these  gentlemen,  and  plundered 
their  stores,  carrying  away,  or  scattering  about  the  streets 
and  destroying,  all  their  stock  in  trade.  They  suffered  loss 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  were  shot  at  by  the  white  mob,  and,  for  some 
days,  they  and  their  wives  were  driven  into  the  bush,  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  violence  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  They  were  afterwards  committed  to  gaol  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  shooting  at  one  of  the  rioters,  and 
wounding  him, — who  had  been  really  wounded  by  his  own 
party,  and  probably  wiKuHy,  that  they  might  accuse  the 
Deleons  of  having  done  it.  The  accommodating  and 
perjured  grand  jury  of  Cornwall  w^as  a body  which  ignored 
aU  bills  sent  before  it  against  those  who  had  w^antonly 
burnt  or  destroyed  Christian  sanctuaries,  or  attempted  the 
assassination  of  Christian  teachers,  however  clear  or  ample 
the  evidence  by  which  they  were  sustained ; and  these  men 
showed  no  hesitancy  in  returning  true  bills  against  the 
Deleons  on  a capital  charge  of  wounding  and  maiming  : for 
this  the  two  brothers  were  tried  for  their  lives,  when  their 
real  offence  w^as  that  of  having  saved  a missionary  and  his 
family  from  being  brutally  put  to  death. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  recent  law, 
which  removed  the  disabilities  of  the  free  black  and 
coloured  people,  began  to  tell  practically  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  The  grand  juries  continued  to  be 
very  much  as  they  were  before, — composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  white  men,  whose  moral  perceptions  had  been 
blighted  by  the  foul  atmosphere  of  slavery,  and  who  were 
ready  for  the  perpetration  of  any  act  of  outrage,  treachery, 
or  injustice,  to  which  cupidity  or  passion  might  prompt 
them.  But  in  the  petty-jury  box  the  swarthy  face  of  the 
mulatto,  or  the  yet  darker  countenance  of  the  pure  free 
negro,  began  to  appear,  presenting  in  many  cases  the  only 
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guarantee  that  any  regard  whatever  would  be  paid  to  the 
dictates  of  law  or  justice : and  to  this  circumstance — that 
the  petty  jury  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  white  men 
— the  two  Deleons  were  indebted  for  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
which  was  pronounced  in  their  case. 

Other  persons  were  sufferers  at  Savaniia-la-Mar,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent.  An  old  man,  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  had  received  the  missionaries  occasionally 
as  his  guests,  was  tarred  and  otherwise  ill-treated;  and 
several  respectable  females  were  brutally  handled  by  the 
ruffian  gang,  and  obliged  to  hide  themselves,  night  after 
night,  in  the  bush  that  surrounded  the  town.  The  follow- 
ing statement,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  exhibits  the 
outrageous  character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial 
Church  Unionists,  and  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
actuated : — 

At  Savanna-la-Mar,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September, 
Thomas  A.  Mitchener,  George  Davidson,  and  Thomas  Tom- 
linson were  severally  bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  sum 
of  £50,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Touzalin,  whom  they 
had  assaulted.  The  Unionists  threatened  to  attack  Mr. 
Touzalin^s  house  at  night;  but  did  not  do  so,  although 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  street-  as  usual  till  a late 
hour. 

^'Wednesday,  Sept.  5th. — Warrants  being  issued  against 
a great  many  of  the  Colonial  Unionists,  implicated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  houses  of  the  Deleons;  Thomas  A. 
Mitchener,  George  Davidson,  and  Thomas  Tomlinson,  were 
apprehended,  and  lodged  in  gaol.  Several  of  their  party 
being  admitted  to  visit  them,  a tremendous  uproar  com- 
menced, and  it  was  threatened  that  the  gaol  should  be 
pulled  down  or  burnt  at  night.  Between  six  and  seven 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  Harry  Dewson,  the  deputy  gaoler, 
one  of  the  Unionists,  was  seen  armed  with  a sword,  going 
towards  the  gaol;  and  shortly  afterwards  several  respect- 
able persons  went  in  haste  to  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
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Touzalin  in  the  Savannah,  where  the  Deleons  and  a few 
others  were  at  the  time,  and  informed  them  that  the 
prisoners,  Mitchener,  Davidson,  and  Tomlinson,  were  to  be 
let  out  of  gaol,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  with  the  white 
mob  in  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Touzalin's  house.  Messrs. 
Deleon  and  Touzalin  said  that  they  did  not  expect  any 
further  violence  would  be  ofPered  to  them;  but  their  friends 
insisted  upon  it,  that  they  should  instantly  quit  the  house 
in  which  they  then  were.  They  did  so,  and,  on  their  way 
to  a place  of  greater  security  out  of  town,  they  called  upon 
Dr.  Distin,  a magistrate,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  him.  He  said  he  would  go  to  the  Bay,  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  mob. 

‘^The  Deleons,  Touzalin,  and  the  other  gentlemen  had 
scarcely  left  Touzalin^s  house  before  the  alarm  was  given, 
^They  are  coming, — they  are  coming.'’  Mrs.  Touzalin, 
after  leaving  her  .three  infants  with  an  old  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood,  fled,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Aaron  Deleon, 
jun.,  into  the  woods,  were  they  remained  till  a late  hour. 
The  servants  also  fled  in  all  directions.  The  mob,  finding 
the  gates  locked,  were  for  going  over  them;  but  Mr. 
Thompson,  a constable,  succeeded  in  preventing  this. 
They  went  from  Touzalin’s,  and,  meeting  Mr.  Ealph  Bar- 
row,  a young  man  of  colour,  they  tarred  him.  They  also 
tarred  and  abused  several  other  persons ; among  whom  was 
a wliite  man  named  Chemony,  who  is  now  very  ill  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill-treatment  he  received:  he  is  almost 
blind.  Several  houses  were  stoned.  The  glass  windows  of 
a new  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Aaron  Deleon,  jun.,  were 
smashed  in ; and  the  doors,  which  were  handsomely  painted, 
were  bedaubed  with  tar.  The  mob  entered  the  house  of 
Miss  A.  L.  BeU,  where  were  several  respectable  females, 
who  fled,  leaving  a little  child  in  the  house.  They  beat  the 
head  of  the  child  against  the  wall.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Case,  a respectable  old  gentleman,  whose  head  is  as 
white  as  snow,  was  attacked ; he,  his  lady, — a sickly,  infirm 
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person,  almost  bed-ridden,  sixty  years  of  age, — and  their 
two  daughters,  had  to  escape  for  their  lives,  and  remain  out 
in  the  bush  all  night.  The  houses  of  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
and  several  others,  were  also  attacked.  When  they  could 
not  find  Johnson,  they  entered  his  bed-room,  tarred  his  chest 
of  drawers,  bedstead,  and  sheets,  and  injured  or  destroyed 
whatever  they  could  get  hold  of.  In  this  mob  were  recog- 
nised Mitchener,  Tomlinson,  and  Davidson,  the  persons 
who  had  been  lodged  in  gaol.  Several  others  can  be 
identified. 

'^Thursday,  Sept.  6th. — About  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a great  noise  was  heard  at  the  gaol,  and  a large 
flag  seen  flying.  Placards  were  stuck  up,  stating  that  the 
Unionists  should  give  no  bail,  but  go  to  gaol,  as  the  gaol 
would  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  them.  At  twelve  in  the 
day,  it  was  reported  that  they  intended  to  pull  the  gaol 
down,  march  up  to  Touzalin’s,  murder  him,  and  demolish 
the  house.  The  Deleons  and  Touzalin,  as  well  as  others, 
both  male  and  female,  were  advised  to  leave  the  town.  At 
night  the  mob  assembled,  and  climbed  over  the  gates ; the 
inmates  of  the  house  fled.  The  mob  broke  open  the  negro 
houses,  and  searched  them ; but,  not  finding  any  person 
there,  they  went  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  force  open  the  door.  They  entered  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Valentine,  and  tarred  a black  man  hired  to  her,  the  slave 
of  Dr.  Distill,  and  beat  him  cruelly.  They  attacked  the 
house  of  Miss  Douro,  a respectable  old  inhabitant ; but  on 
their  approach  she  made  her  escape,  and  remained  in  the 
open  air  all  night.  The  mob  committed  other  atrocities, 
too  numerous  to  mention  at  present. 

^^Priday,  Sept.  7th. — Betw^een  four  and  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  some  of  the  Unionists  pulled  Mr.  David 
Pennycook  off  his  horse,  and  tarred  him,  because  he  refused 
to  become  a member  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Pennycook  had 
just  come  to  the  Bay,  in  order  to  attend  the  muster  of  the 
militia  next  morning. 
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^‘'His  excellency,  Lord  Mulgrave,  having  received  an 
express  from  the  Hon.  J.  S.  WilHams,  custos  of  Westmore- 
land, arrived  with  his  suite  at  Savanna-la-Mar  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.  His 
excellency  rode  down  the  town,  and  looked  at  the  ruins  of 
such  of  the  houses  of  the  Deleons  as  have  been  demolished 
by  the  Colonial  Union  mob.  On  Saturday  night  a 
company  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Eegiment  arrived,  and  were 
stationed  at  the  court-house.” 

The  presence  of  the  governor,  and  the  troops  that  were 
ordered  to  Savanna-la-Mar,  had  tlie  effect  of  putting  a stop 
to  these  lawless  proceedings  for  a little  while ; but  beyond 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  AYhitelock,  the  chairman  of  the  Colo- 
nial Union  in  that  parish,  from  his  office  as  a magistrate, 
and  of  a man  named  Eawcett  from  his  situation  as  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  none  of  these  wicked  men  were  ever 
]3unished  by  human  authority  for  their  evil  doings.  But  it 
is  a fact,  sufficiently  notorious  in  the  town  where  these 
things  occurred,  and  one  which  produced  a powerful  feeling 
of  awe  in  many  minds,  that  several  of  them  became  fearful 
examples  of  the  truth,  that  the  Lord  ordaineth  his  arrows 
against  the  persecutors.”  Nor  were  the  Deleons,  or  the 
other  sufferers,  ever  indemnified  for  the  losses  they  sus- 
tained by  mob-violence ; but  the  Lord  has  prospered  them 
in  their  temporal  affairs.  One  of  these  coloured  men  has 
since  filled  the  office  of  representative  of  the  parish  in  the 
House  of  Assembly ; and  both  of  them  at  the  present  day 
rank  among  the  most  respectable  and  influential  men  in 
that  part  of  the  island. 

After  the  governors  departure  from  the  town,  the  Colo- 
nial Unionists  renewed  their  atrocities  at  Savanna-la-Mar. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  September  19th,  a house, 
the  property  of  a person  named  Grant,  tenanted  by  a Mr. 
Malabre,  was  wilfully  set  on  Are,  but  saved  by  much 
exertion.  The  Unionists  had  put  a quantity  of  tar  about 
the  house  before  they  burnt  it.  Next  morning  an  investi- 
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gation  took  place  at  the  court-house,  with  a view  to 
discover  the  incendiaries.  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  collector  of  the 
customs,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  incendiaries  must 
have  been  weU  acquainted  with  the  premises,  and  more 
intelligent  than  negroes.  Walter  Young,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  rioters,  became  enraged  at  this,  shook  his  fist 
in  Mr.  Evelyn'’s  face,  and  threatened  to  horsewhip  him. 
Thomas  A.  Mitchener  insulted  a respectable  young  lady, 
named  Crooke,  in  the  street,  and  threatened  to  tar  and 
feather  her  that  night.  The  Unionists  accordingly  assem- 
bled, and  went  to  the  house  of  Miss  Sarah  Hammersley, 
whither  Miss  Crooke  had  gone  for  refuge.  Not  finding 
their  victim  in  the  hall,  Mitchener  ordered  the  ruffians  to 
search  the  bed-room;  they  did  so,  and,  dragging  Miss 
Crooke  from  under  the  bed,  covered  her  over  with  tar. 
They  endeavoured  to  take  the  infant  of  a Mrs.  Godfrey, 
three  months  old,  from  her  arms ; and  when  she  resisted, 
they  covered  the  child  with  tar.  Mr.  E.  Crookes,  Mr.  J. 
Wixsted,  and  Miss  E.  Spencer,  were  also  tarred  by  these 
ruffians,  the  former  being  first  stripped  of  his  clothes. 

Some  of  the  Unionists  threatened  to  tar  and  feather 
the  cMstos  of  the  parish,  because  he  opposed  their  proceed- 
ings ; and  when  the  cusfos  would  have  committed  some  of 
the  rioters  to  gaol,  his  authority  was  successfully  resisted ; 
and  he  was  threatened  with  the  massacre  of  the  troops,  if 
he  dared  to  call  them  to  his  aid.  That  same  night  the 
ruffian  mob  broke  into  the  house  of  a woman  named 
Woodbine,  and  destroyed  her  furniture;  and  at  midnight 
they  proceeded  to  Eockdunda  Pen,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Aaron  Deleon,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  town.  On 
their  approach,  Mr.  Eobertson,  the  overseer,  who  had  gone 
to  bed,  hid  himself ; but  when  they  commenced  the  demo- 
lition of  the  house,  he  came  out  of  his  hiding-place  to 
oppose  them.  They  tied  him,  and  led  him  away  to  Coro- 
mantee  bridge  on  the  .high  road,  blind-folded  him,  chopped 
one  of  his  arms  seriously  with  a cutlass,  and  then  threw 
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him  into  the  river,  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life/^ 

The  “Courant^^  newspaper,  which  continued  to  vilify 
and  abuse  the  missionaries, — speaking  all  manner  of  evil 
against  them  falsely,^"’ — and  urged  the  planters  to  all  kinds 
of  violence,  attempted,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  palhate 
and  justify  these  misdoings  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union. 
In  reference  to  the  persecution  at  Savanna-la-Mar  it  was 
said,  "We  are  extremely  happy  to  state  that  the  reports 
from  Savanna-la-Mar,  relative  to  a renewal  of  the  riots, 
have  been  most  grossly  exaggerated.  The  fact  is,  that  two 
very  obnoxious  individuals  have  been  decorated  with 
COATS  OF  TAR  AND  FEATHERS.  Tlicsc  gentlemen  set  the 
Colonial  Union  at  defiance,  and  threatened  some  of  its 
members  with  the  vengeance  of  the  custos.  However  dis- 
posed the  Hon.  Mr.  WiUiams  may  be  to  protect  the  sec- 
tarian preachers,  merely  for  the  honour  of  being  custos^  we 
know  too  much  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland,  to 
believe  for  one  moment  that  a tlireat  of  the  ^ vengeance  ’ of 
liis  honour  would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  their  con- 
duct. The  Unionists  are  supporting  the  just  rights  of  their 
country ; and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance,  since  the 
formation  of  this  body,  where  a single  outrage  has  been 
committed  by  any  of  its  members,^'’ 

In  the  estimation  of  the  Unionists  and  their  organ,  it 
was  not  an  outrage  to  tar  and  feather  two  individuals,  for 
threatening  to  prosecute  those  who  had  pulled  down  houses, 
and  committed  numerous  other  atrocities ; nor  did  these 
men  consider  any  thing  an  outrage,  provided  it  was  directed 
against  those  whom  they  were  pleased  to  denounce  as 
"sectarians.”  Nearly  aU  those  persons  who  were  thus  ill- 
treated  by  this  wicked  confederation  at  Savanna-la-Mar, 
were  connected  with  the  Established  Church ; their  offence 
being,  that  they  had  shown  friendship  to  missionaries,  and 
occasionally  attended  the  religious  services  at  the  mission 
chapels. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  SANCTUARY  OF  JUSTICE. 


In  the  month  of  September^  the  magistrates  of  St.  Doro- 
thy having  summoned  Mr.  Wilcox,  one  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries,  before  them,  and  questioned  liim  concerning 
his  qualifications  as  a preacher,  and  his  right  to  preach  in 
that  parish,  he  produced  his  credentials,  showing  that  he 
was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  and 
that  he  had  taken  the  usual  oaths,  and  subscribed  the 
declaration,'  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The 
magistrates  pronounced  these  things  to  be  of  no  value  in 
Jamaica ; and  ordered  him  to  preach  no  more  until  he  had 
applied  to  the  Quarter- Sessions,  and  obtained  a licence  to 
preach  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Wilcox  accordingly  abstained 
from  preaching,  till  the  Quarter-Sessions  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  apphcation  to  the  magistrates  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  usual  oaths,  &c. ; but  when  the  appli- 
cation was  made,  it  was  sternly  refused.  Eluding  that  it 
was  only  a scheme  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  connected 
themselves  with  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  to  silence  him, 
as  they  had  attempted  in  other  cases,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
vere in  the  discharge  of  his  missionary  duties.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  serve  a summons  on  him,  citing  him 
to  appear  before  the  magistrates ; but,  by  visiting  the  parish 
only  on  the  Sabbath,  and  returning  home  to  Spanish  Town 
immediately  after  he  had  concluded  the  services,  he  con- 
trived to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  constable,  until  the 
vigorous  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  at 
length  broke  up  the  illegal  combination,  and  taught  the 
magistrates  of  St.  Dorothy,  and  many  others,  that  their 
best  and  wisest  pohcy  would  be  to  let  the  missionaries 
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alone^  and  abstain  from  those  intolerant  measures  which  for 
so  many  months  had  been  carried  on  with  impunity. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  hlr.  Wood  ventured  again  to 
proceed  to  St.  Ann^s  Bay,  to  see  once  more  the  persecuted 
people  of  his  charge,  and  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
trial  of  several  persons  who  were  about  to  be  visited,  in 
legal  form,  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Colonial  Church 
Union,  for  resisting  their  violent  proceedings.  Messrs. 
Watkis,  Thomson,  Clarke,  Coombes,  Carter,  and  Jefferson, 
all  free  men  of  colour,  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  had  been  indicted  at  the  Quarter- Sessions,  for 
having  defended  Messrs.  Wood  and  Greenwood  from  the 
attack  with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the  Colonial 
Union,  and  for  preserving  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boyle,  in 
which  these  missionaries  lodged,  from  being  destroyed. 
Mr.  Wood  ventured  to  the  court-house  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  remained  there  unmolested,  till  the  trial 
had  ended,  and  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
Another  jury  was  then  empanneUed,  and  the  business  of 
the  court  proceeded.  Scarcely  had  the  jury  been  sworn, 
when  a person,  named  George  Gardner,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Wood  two  slips  of  paper, — one  apprizing  him 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  his  person  as  he  left  the 
court-house ; and  the  other  ordering  him  to  depart  imme- 
diately, and  stating  that  a given  time  would  be  allowed 
him  to  leave  the  parish,  if  he  were  disposed  to  go  at  once. 

Mr.  Wood  immediately  stepped  up  to  the  bench,  and 
laid  the  papers  he  had  received  before  Mr.  Cox,  the  custos, 
who  was  then  presiding,  and  called  on  him  for  protection, 
informing  him  how,  and  by  whom,  these  threatening  papers 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  The  custos  replied  to  Mr. 
Wood^s  application  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  afford  him 
the  protection  he  asked  for ; — that  the  individuals  on  whom 
he  might  call  to  act  were  Mr.  Woods’s  enemies ; — that  he  was 
aware  kir.  Wood  had  some  friends  in  the  parish ; but  they 
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would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  opposite 
party.  Mr.  Wood  then  suggested  that  his  honour  must  be 
aware  of  the  resources  he  had  at  his  command,  being  not 
only  chief  magistrate  of  the  parish,  but  major-general  of 
militia.  The  custos  observed  that,  were  he  to  call  on  the 
militia,  they  were  the  very  men  he  had  to  fear.  Mr.  Wood 
replied  that,  with  all  deference  to  his  honour’s  better  judg- 
ment, there  were  companies  of  the  militia  under  whose 
protection  he  would  not  hesitate  to  place  himself,  and  who 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  render  him  the  protection  he 
needed. 

This  conversation  between  Mr.  Wood  and  the  custos  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  Dr.  Eaf&ngton,  a magistrate,  who, 
addressing  Mr.  Wood,  said,  in  a tone  and  manner  very  far 
removed  from  civility,  “We  want  to  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  here.  Sir.  If  you  have  got  any  thing  to  say, 
you  are  to  go  down  there,”  (pointing  to  the  front  bar) 
“that  we  may  aU  hear  you.”  Mr.  Wood  observed  in 
reply,  “ Sir,  I beg  to  say  that  I was  in  conversation  with  his 
honour  the  custos,  and  was  not  making  any  complaint  to, 
or  in  any  way  addressing,  you.”  Dr.  Eaffington  then 
bawled  out,  in  a very  boisterous  and  indignant  tone,  “ Let 
us  have  none  of  your  impertinence.  Sir ; I am  a magistrate, 
and  have  a right  to  interfere.”  At  this  moment  a general 
commotion  became  apparent  throughout  the  court ; and  a 
rush  was  made  by  the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wood, 
then  standing  before  the  bench,  and  the  shouts  that  arose 
became  deafening.  The  custos  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and 
besought  the  mob,  in  the  name  of  the  parish,  (not  in  the 
king’s  name,)  to  forbear  committing  an  outrage  on  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Wood.  The  authority  of  the  custos,  and  the 
formalities  and  business  of  the  court,  were  alike  set  aside, 
and  all  decency  and  propriety  disregarded. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hilton,  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  then  stepped  on  a chair 
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or  table  near  Mr.  Wood,  and  exclaimed,  '^Mr.  Wood,  I 
perceive  you  are  prepared  to  speak;  but.  Sir,  you  cannot 
be  heard  liere.^^  One  cried  out  from  the  crowd,  ^^Hear 
him!  hear  him!’^  but  others  shouted,  ^^No!  no!^^  Mr. 
Hilton  then  addressed  the  multitude  in  a way  which 
greatly  inflamed  their  minds,  observing,  Gentlemen,  we 
have  recognised  a firebrand  amongst  us!  one  who,  we 
know,  is  connected  with  our  worst  enemies.  The  law  on 
which  we,  as  Colonial  Unionists,  are  called  upon  to  act,  is 
superior  to  all  legislative  enactments ; and  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Union  to  show  its  strength."’^  At  the  close  of  every 
sentence  the  speaker  was  cheered  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  by  the  white  mob  that  surrounded  him ; and  the 
noise  and  confusion  that  prevailed  surpass  all  description. 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hilton,  after 
having,  by  the  use  of  the  most  inflammatory  language, 
excited  their  passions  to  the  utmost,  moderated  their 
violence,  by  observing  that  the  individual  who  was  among 
them  was  too  insignificant  to  call  forth  their  whole 
strength,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  not 
therefore  commit  any  outrage  on  his  person.  He  then 
addressed  Mr.  Wood,  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  promising 
that  he  should  not  be  injured,  though  he,  Mr.  Hilton, 
should  have  to  walk  with  him  himseK.  After  Mr.  Hilton 
had  thus  expressed  himself,  Mr.  S.  W.  Eose,  another  of  the 
magistrates,  offered  to  conduct  Mr.  Wood  to  his  lodgings. 
He  thankfully  acceded  to  his  proposal,  and,  taking  the  arm 
of  that  gentleman,  they  walked  through  the  crowd,  whose 
shouting  continued  until  the  missionary  and  his  conductor 
had  proceeded  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  court- 
house. 

Amongst  the  most  violent  of  the  rabble  were  Mr. 
Hamilton  Brown,  magistrate,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
militia,  and  !Mr.  Samuel  Drake,  of  infamous  notoriety,  head- 
constable  of  the  parish,  and  also  an  officer  of  militia. 
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Both  of  them  made  attempts  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Mr. 
Wood,  but  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose, chiefly  through  the  interference  of  Mr.  Eose.  Mr. 
Eose  remained  a few  minutes  with  Mr.  Wood  at  his 
lodgings,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  depart  till  he  had 
exacted  from  him  a promise  that  he  would  immediately 
leave  the  parish,  observing  that  no  more  time  would  be 
allowed  than  was  necessary  for  taking  refreshment,  and 
making-  preparations  for  his  departure ; and  that  he,'’"’  Mr. 
Eose,  would  have  to  make  his  report;  for  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  not  only  for  his  safety,  but  also  for  his 
immediately  quitting  the  parish,  by  which  alone  his  safety 
could  be  secured."  Mr.  Wood  declined  being  limited  to 
any  time  in  remaining  there,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
transpired;  and  observed,  that  he,  regarded  Mr.  Eose  as 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a magistrate,  to  whom  he  felt 
obliged  for  his  interference  and  his  kind  attentions : never- 
theless, as  a matter  of  courtesy,  he  had  no  objection  to 
state  that,  prior  to  going  to  the  court-house,  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  travelling  that  day:  he  was  only  on  a 
visit  to  his  friends  in  the  parish,  through  which  he  was 
passing  on  his  way  to  Kingston,  to  attend  the  annual 
District-Meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers,  which  was  to 
commence  its  sittings  in  two  days  from  that  time.  Mr. 
Eose  manifested  great  unwillingness  to  be  considered  as 
having  acted  in  this  business  in  the  capacity  of  a magis- 
trate ; and  said,  that  he  was  one  of  a large  body  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject  in  reference  to  which 
the  stir  was  bemg  made he  then  retired,  after  Mr.  Wood 
had  informed  him  that  his  intention  was  to  leave  the  Bay 
about  four  o^clock.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Eose  had 
made  his  report  to  his  fellow-Dnionists,  as  to  what  time 
Mr.  Wood  intended  to  proceed  on  his  journey;  for  about 
four  o^clock  a deputation  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  Colonial 
Unionists  went  to  his  lodgings,  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
T 2 
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if  he  was  really  going  away,  and  represented  themselves  as 
having  been  sent  on  this  errand  by  Mr.  Hilton.  They 
waited  near  the  house  until  they  saw  Mr.  Wood  take  liis 
departure. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  that  parish,  that  a mis- 
sionary could  not  show  himself  in  a court  of  justice,  but 
immediately  all  the  decencies  and  solemnities  of  the  place 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  he  was  hunted  from  the 
parish  as  if  he  were  a wild  beast ! The  parties  principally  • 
concerned  in  this  outrage  were  not  the  low,  uneducated 
portion  of  the  population ; but  those  who  called  themselves 
'Hhe  aristocracy^^  of  the  island, — men  who  held  his 
majest/s  commission  as  administrators  of  the  law,  and  as 
militia-officers  of  the  highest  rank ; and  several  of  whom, 
because  of  their  superior  education  and  station  in  society, 
were  chosen  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  parishes 
in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  These  parties  were  the  first 
and  foremost  to  set  an  example  of  disloyalty  and  violence, 
and  proclaim  to  others,  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  law  and 
justice  itself,  that  the  resolutions  of  their  unconstitutional 
and  persecuting  Union  were  "superior  to  all  legislative 
enactments.” 

The  " Courant  ” newspaper  commented  on  these  proceed- 
ings in  its  most  approved  style : — " A preaching  sectarian, 
of  the  name  of  Wood,  had  the  impudence  to  attend  a meet- 
ing of  the  Colonial  Union,  in  St.  Ann^s,  on  the  8th  inst. 
The  view-haUoo  was  given,  and  the  parson  was  soon  smelt 
out.  The  poor  fellow  discovered  that  he  had  no  parchment 
men  to  deal  with,  but  true  Unionists.  He  was  ordered  to 
march;  but  as  no  route  was  fixed.  Colonel  HUton  very 
kindly  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  escorted  him 
beyond  ^the  lines,^  when  the  ex-thumper  of  sheep-skin 
dropped  upon  his  marrow-bones,  and  prayed  for  aU  his 
enemies ! This  cost  him  nothing;  but  it  might  be  as  well 
that  these  gentry  should  understand  that  the  St.  Ann^s 
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men  do  not  blow  hot  and  cold.  Their  resolutions  are  on 
record,  and  they  will  adhere  to  them : and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  men  in  the  false  guise  of  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
may  not  tempt  Providence  too  much,  as  it  is  a well  known 
fact  that  no  man  ever  took  fire  into  his  bosom  without 
being  consumed.^^ 

It  is  certainly  astonishing  what  influence  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Hilton  possess  in  this  community.  Mr.  Wood,  the 
pulpit-drummer,  is,  fortunately/  for  himself,  a living  instance 
of  it;  for,  when  the  largest  assemblage  ever  seen  in  St. 
Ann^s  were  about  to  seize  the  audacious  miscreant  the 
other  day,  and  tear  him  in  pieces,  when  Mr.  Cox,  the 
custos,  begged,  prayed,  and  screamed  to  be  heard,  in  vain, 
and  the  man  was  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Col. 
Hilton  had  only  to  show  himself  upon  the  table,  and 
instantly  every  hand  fell,  every  voice  was  silenced,  and 
the  trembling  wretch  was  suffered  to  depart  untouched, 
and  a life  was  saved,  which  if  it  had  been  lost,  httle  blame 
could  attach  to  any  one  but  the  worthless  wearer,  who 
braved  his  fate.” 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 


INTOLERANCE  CURBED. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  Colonial  Church 
Union  was  destined  to  meet  its  fate,  comprising  as  it  did 
nearly  all  the  white  men  of  the  island  who  were  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  and  having  run  its  mis- 
chievous and  persecuting  career  for  many  months  entirely 
unchecked.  Tlie  missionaries  anticipated  the  best  results 
from  the  appointment  of  Lord  Mulgrave  to  preside  over 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  Jamaica;  but,  for 
several  months,  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  numerous 
evils  of  which  they  had  to  complain.  At  length,  however, 
he  did  interfere,  with  admirable  effect ; and  by  a succession 
of  measures,  well  conceived  and  well  directed,  completely 
demohshed  the  over-grown  power  of  that  intolerant  and 
wicked  faction,  and  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 

The  ffrst  demonstration  of  his  excellency  against  the 
Colonial  Church  Union,  and  its  unlawful  proceedings,  was 
made  at  Montego  Bay,  where  its  supporters  had  created 
serious  riots.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Renwick ; and  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  outrage  said,  their  object  was  to 
get  hold  of  a Mr.  Dolphy,  who  was  lodging  there,  that 
they  might  tar  and  feather  him.  This  gentleman  had 
arrived  at  Montego  Bay  on  the  previous  Saturday  morning, 
from  the  mountains  of  Hanover,  whither  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  sanguinary  violence  of 
the  Unionists  at  Savanna-la-Mar.  He  was  one  of  the 
injured  men  who  had  been  prosecuted  on  the  capital 
charge  of  shooting  and  wounding  one  of  the  rioters  in  that 
town,  and  was,  with  the  two  brothers  Deleon,  bound  over 
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to  appear  at  the  Cornwall  Assize  Court  to  take  his  trial. 
The  attack  on  Mrs.  EenwicFs  house  took  place  in  pur- 
suance of  a previously  organized  plan;  and_,  but  for  the 
prompt  assistance  of  that  lad/s  friends,  and  others,  who 
set  their  faces  against  these  disgraceful  doings,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  serious.  Two  of  Mrs.  EenwicFs 
brothers  were  amongst  the  assailants;  and  although  she 
made  a pathetic  appeal  to  their  fraternal  regard,  it  had  no 
effect  in  inducing  them  to  desist.  Samuel  M.  Barrett, 
Esq.,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  was  then  at  Mon- 
tego Bay,  were  both  appHed  to  for  assistance : the  former 
was  prevented  from  attending  by  indisposition ; the  latter 
sent  a message  to  Mr.  Coates,  a magistrate  renowned  as 
a persecutor  and  an  active  member  of  the  Union,  and 
required  him,  as  a civil  officer,  to  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Coates, 
thus  admonished,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  riot,  told  Mrs.  Eenwick 
that  she  ought  to  have  given  up  Mr.  Dolphy  when  the 
rioters  demanded  him.^^  Slie  inquired  whether,  if  she  had 
done  so,  they  would  not  have  murdered  him  ? The  reply 
of  this  Colonial  Union  magistrate  was,  To  be  sure  they 
WOULD  V’  Thus,  according  to  the  morality  of  this  worthy 
bearer  of  his  majesty^s  commission  of  the  peace,  Mrs.  Een- 
wick ought  to  have  given  up  an  unjustly-persecuted  indi- 
vidual to  whom  she  had  afforded  shelter,  that  he  might  he 
murdered.  Dolphy  effected  his  escape  by  scaling  a waQ, 
fourteen  feet  high,  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  and  found 
protection  under  the  roof  of  a patriotic  coloured  gentleman, 
— ^Mr.  Campbell,  the  representative  of  Kingston  in  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

Two  nights  after,  a mob  attacked  the  house  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  forced  an  entrance,  in  search  of  Dolphy; 
but  from  that  spirited  gentleman  and  his  friends  they  met 
with  unexpected  resistance,  and  some  of  them  received  a 
very  severe  punishment.  Many  of  these  rioters  were 
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identified  and  prosecuted,  althougli  tlie  magistrates  most 
unfairly  attempted  to  sliield  them ; but  when  they  apolo- 
gized, and  expressed  contrition,  Mr.  Campbell  abandoned 
the  proceedings  which  he  had  commenced  against  them, 
Dolphy  was  finally  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Kingston, 
to  preserve  his  life  from  these  infuriated  men. 

Dui*ing  these  riotous  proceedings.  Lord  Mulgrave  unex- 
pectedly arrived  at  Montego  Bay,  and  his  presence  lestored 
— what  the  magistrates  made  no  attempt  to  promote — 
public  tranquillity,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  lord- 
ship,  after  remaining  there  a’ few  days,  summoned  the 
magistrates  to  a conference  with  himself,  and  delivered  to 
them  the  following  address;  which,  as  it  was  the  first 
effective  blow  levelled  at  the  Colonial  Union  and  its  sup- 
porters, I shall  transcribe  at  length : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I have  thought  it  necessary  to  summon  you  here  to-day, 
that  I might,  before  quitting  the  parish,  address  a few  words  to  you  upon 
certain  occurrences  connected  with  the  peace  of  the  town,  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  more  particularly  attracted  from  their  having  in  some 
instances  happened  during  my  stay  here. 

‘‘Upon  my  first  arrival  in  this  town,*  I received  with  satisfaction  an 
address,  at  the  head  of  which  were  your  names,  professing  confidence  in  the 
intentions,  and  offering  support  to  the  measures,  of  my  government.  In  my 
reply,  acknowledging  this  offer  with  gratitude,  I recommended  that,  as  the 
best  means  of  affording  this  support,  you  should  be  zealous  and  united  in 
protecting  from  outrage  every  class  of  his  majesty’s  subjects.  Uor  myself,  I 
never  make  a profession  which  I am  not  prepared  to  ftdfil ; nor  use  words 
up  to  which  I do  not  mean  to  act,  should  occasion  require.  As  little  will  I 
doubt  the  assurances  then  put  forward  by  you.  On  the  contrary,  I rely  upon 
them ; and  in  this  confidence  I am  happy  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  last  occurrence  of  the  kind  I 
have  referred  to,  as  it  has  by  you  been  put  in  a train  for  legal  investigation. 

“It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  remark  that  there  is  a violence  of 
party-spirit  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Montego  Bay,  occasionally 
breaking  out  in  open  outrage,  disgraceful  to  the  parish,  and  more  especially 
to  the  authorities,  should  they  permit  such  things  to  continue  or  recur.  I 
can  make  every  allowance  for  a feeling  of  irritation  produced  by  the  con- 


* Referring  to  a previous  visit  which  his  lordship  had  made  to  Montego 
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stant  melanclioly  presence  of  vast  masses  of  property,  so  recently  destroyed 
in  open  rebellion,  by  which  this  parish  was  the  greatest  sufferer ; and  can 
imagine  that  it  may  be  difficult,  at  first,  under  those  circumstances,  to  view- 
matters  as  dispassionately  as  in  periods  of  tranquillity.  But  I look  to  you, 
as  gentlemen  of  education,  with  the  confidence  that  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  you  will  not  be  influenced  by  partial  motives ; and,  for  myself,  I am 
determined,  whatever  the  conduct  of  others  may  be,  to  vindicate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law.  I have  assured  you  most  sincerely  of  my  sympathy  in  the 
distresses  of  this  parish : you  already  know  me  enough  to  feel  assured,  that 
should  the  criminal  attempts  of  last  winter  be  repeated,  I would  suppress 
them  with  promptitude  and  vigour;  and  should  the  influence  of  my  pre- 
sence be  thought  desirable  to  check  them  at  the  outset,  I would  not  hesi- 
tate, at  any  personal  inconvenience,  to  be  here  the  moment  I was  sum- 
moned. But  that  same  energy  which  I would  display  in  saving  the  extensive 
and  valuable  properties  of  the  wealthy,  I wiU,  if  necessary,  exert  with  deci- 
sion in  protecting  from  destruction  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poorest ; and 
whilst  I have  means  at  my  command,  which  under  any  circumstances  would 
not  be  wanting,  I will  not  suffer,  by  any  person,  whatever  may  be  his  sta- 
tion, or  under  any  pretence,  however  plausible  it  may  be  thought,  outrage 
on  private  property  to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Is  it  possible  that 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  which  has  lately  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
temporary  triumph  of  lawless  violence,  so  infatuated  an  example  should  be 
repeatedly  held  forth,  to  the  negroes  in  the  country,  of  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  private  property,  by  those  who  ought  to  Imow  better  ? 

“ It  is  impossible,  in  looking  around  me,  to  believe,  or  suppose,  that  gen- 
tlemen of  your  station  and  respectability,  and  of  extensive  influence,  can  be 
any  way  connected  with  such  criminal  and  disgraceM  scenes : but  I do  desire 
you  to  employ  that  influence  in  promoting  a better  feeling  amongst  your 
neighbours,  and  in  showing  your  feUow-towusmen  that  it  is  upon  the  regard 
shown  to  the  rights  of  private  property  their  security  alone  rests : for  how- 
can  they  expect  the  ignorant  negro  to  respect  those  rights  in  their  persons, 
which  they  violate  in  the  persons  and  dw^eUings  of  their  neighbours  ? It  is 
not  the  wealth  of  the  sufferer  which  makes  the  extent  of  the  injury ; it  is 
not  the  ignorance  of  the  culprit  which  shows  the  enormity  of  the  crime : on 
the  contrary,  the  law  cannot  choose  its  victim  better  than  when  he  who  has 
the  smallest  excuse  for  error,  offends  against  him  who  has  the  slightest 
means  of  defence. 

“ It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  many  quiet 
and  peaceable  persons  have  been  kept  by  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
and  illegal  threats  improperly  put  forward,  which  have  at  length  produced  a 
state  of  things  in  which  no  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  the  quiet  and 
safety  of  individuals  and  their  families  are  endangered. 

“ But  as  it  is  better,  in  such  a state  of  society,  to  prevent  outrage  at  the 
first  symptom  than  to  suppress  it  at  its  height,  or  to  punish  it  at  its 
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extremity,  and  as  complaint  has  been  made  that  at  such  a moment  it  is  not 
always  known  what  magistrate  to  apply  to,  I should  suggest  that  you  should 
divide  yourselves  into  different  sets,  of  two  or  three  each,  to  he  within  call 
in  rotation ; and  I am  sure  that  with  the  number  of  gentlemen  I see  pre- 
sent, this  would  not  entail  a greater  inconvenience  than  you  would  feel  it  as 
much  your  desire  as  your  duty  to  submit  to,  for  the  sake  of  such  an  object. 
Another  recommendation  I have  to  make  is,  that  you  should  establish  a 
special  constabulary  force  on  which  you  can  rely.  I object  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  this,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  True  it  is  that  the  moment 
a man  attempts  feloniously  to  force  an  entrance  into  a dwelling-house,  under 
any  pretence,  either  to  drag  forth  a person  to  whom  the  hospitality  of  that 
house  has  been  extended,  or,  still  more,  if  it  is  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  destroying  the  dwelling,  the  life  of  the  assailant,  if  he  persist  after  warn- 
ing given,  is  justly  forfeited : and,  of  the  two,  it  would  be  better  that  one 
guilty  person  should  perish  in  the  perpetration  of  illegal  outrage,  than  that 
the  property  of  the  innocent  should  be  destroyed.  Yet  I trust  that,  by  the 
adoption  on  your  part  of  some  such  plan  as  I have  suggested,  so  painful  an 
alternative  may  be  avoided.  There  is  not  a person  in  the  world  who  would 
bo  more  unwilling  to  adopt  extreme  measures  than  myscK : yet,  if  deprived 
of  that  support  which  I have  a right  to  expect,  there  is  no  alternative  which, 
as  chief  magistrate,  I would  not  prefer,  to  allowing  the  authority  of  the  law 
to  be  despised,  the  public  peace  broken,  and  private  property  violated,  from 
any  want  of  proper  energy  in  calling  forth  all  the  powers  placed  at  my  com- 
mand. But  I am  sure  you  will  act  in  the  spirit  of  my  suggestions,  the 
details  of  w'hich  will  be  better  arranged  in  my  absence. 

“ I have  made  no  accusation ; I ask  for  no  explanation ; I therefore 
require  no  reply;  but  leave  you  in  full  confidence  that,  as  men  of  integrity 
and  character,  you  must  be  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  your  parish,  which 
the  continuance  of  such  outrages  would  seriously  affect ; and  that,  as  men  of 
property  and  stake  in  the  country,  you  must  be  desirous  to  provide  for  the 
peace  of  your  families,  and  for  the  security  of  your  dwellings.’’ 

This  admirable  lecture  of  the  governor  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  St.  Jameses  magistrates^  who  writhed  like 
stricken  worms  under  the  eye  of  his  excellency  during  this 
memorable  conference.  No  less  than  twelve  of  these 
respectable  and  influential  guardians  and  administrators 
of  the  law  were  well  known  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
destroying  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  only  a few 
months  before ; for  they  did  it  in  open  day,  and  the  ruins 
caused  by  their  handy-work  were  lying  within  a few  yards 
of  the  spot  where  his  lordship  stood  to  address  them^ 
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Some  of  these  worthies,  if  not  actually  engaged  in  them, 
had  encouraged  the  riots  which  more  immediately  called 
forth  this  expression  of  Lord  Mulgrave^s  displeasure,  and 
had  done  all  they  could  to  screen  the  guilty  men  who  had 
been  taken  into  custody  as  participators  in  these  outrages. 
Their  feelings  may,  therefore,  be  better  conceived  than 
described,  whilst  they  heard,  from  the  lips  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island,  their  evil  deeds  thus  called  to 
remembrance,  and  the  emphatic  expression  of  his  deter- 
mination to  visit  with  signal  punishment,  if  he  could  not 
prevent,  a repetition  of  their  unlawful  doings,  and  preserve 
peaceable  and  quiet  subjects  of  the  crown  from  violence 
and  wrong. 

This  lesson  was  not  read  to  them  in  vain ; for,  although 
the  Colonial  Union  magistrates  at  Montego  Bay  did  not 
entirely  cease  from  persecuting  religious  teachers,  they  were 
careful  to  abstain  from  outrage  and  riot,  and  carried  on 
their  intolerant  proceedings  under  pretence  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  law.  Neither  was  the  lesson  lost  upon 
the  Colonial  Unionists  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  They 
began  now  to  discover  that  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  was  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  man  from  Lord  Belmore ; and  that  he  was 
not  disposed,  like  his  predecessor,  quietly  to  look  on  while 
they  destroyed  the  property  and  hunted  after  the  lives  of 
innocent  men, — innocent  of  all  but  religion, — and  allow 
their  wicked  deeds  to  pass  unpunished  and  without  rebuke, 
until  the  island  became  involved  in  the  miseries  of  civil 
war.  As  to  the  persecuted  missionaries,  they  saw,  in  this 
speech  of  his  excellency,  reason  to  hope,  that  when  he 
should  become  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in 
Jamaica,  and  discover  the  groundless  character  of  the  charges 
wliich  had  been  alleged  against  them,  he  would  interpose 
his  authority  to  defend  them  from  illegal  violence,  and 
afford  them  the  protection  for  which  they  were  entitled  to 
look,  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  the  negro  race. 
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LESSONS  OE  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

The  next  blow  levelled  at  tbe  Colonial  CLurcb.  Union 
faction  was  dealt  in  a correspondence  between  his  excellency 
and  Mr.  Cox,  the  custos  of  St.  Ann’s,  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  all  the  offices  held  by  that  timid  gentleman 
under  the  crown.  This  correspondence  was  not  at  the 
time  made  public ; but  it  was  well  understood  that  such 
correspondence  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cox  affixing  his  signature  to  certain 
resolutions  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union.  Mr.  Cox,  after 
this,  was  restored  to  the  offices  he  had  resigned,  having 
made  such  concessions  to  the  governor  as  were  satisfactory 
to  his  lordsliip.  But  he  became  exceedingly  unpopular 
with  the  Colonial  Unionists,  and  was  assailed  with  unmea- 
sured abuse  by  his  former  friends  and  associates,  till  at 
length,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  he  was  compelled 
to  place  liis  appointments,  as  custos  of  St.  Ann’s,  and  as 
major-general  of  militia,  at  the  governor’s  disposal.  None 
regretted  this  resignation ; for,  although  less  wicked  than 
some  of  his  Colonial  Union  friends,  he  had  shown  himself 
utterly  unfit  for  the  office  and  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  by  giving  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  presence  to  the  illegal  proceedings  of  that  anti-Christian 
association,  which  had  gone  far  towards  effecting  the  ruin 
of  the  island.  It  was  with  unmingled  satisfaction  that  the 
missionaries  and  their  people  hailed  the  announcement, 
that  Mr.  Cox  had  sent-in  his  resignation  to  his  excellency 
the  governor,  as  custos  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  and  as 
major-general  of  militia ; which  his  excellency  had  beer 
pleased  to  accept for,  throughout  those  evil  days,  Mr. 
Cox  had  been  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws ; and 
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he  had  shown  that  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  moral 
courage  even  to  attempt  to  shield  innocent  men  when 
they  were  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  mob-violence.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  governor  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cox  was 
regarded  as  another  indication  of  his  determination  to  put 
down  the  Colonial  Church  Union. 

A.nother  damaging  blow  at  this  faction  was  struck  a few 
days  after,  by  the  publication  of  a militia  general  order, 
cancelling  the  commissions  of  two  officers,  who,  in  their 
military  capacity,  had  signed  some  resolutions  of  the  Colo- 
nial Church  Union,  and  had  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
the  signatures  of  the  men  under  their  command  on  the 
muster-ground.  This  Lord  Mulgrave  justly  regarded  as  a 
gross  breach  of  military  discipline ; and,  as  captain-general, 
visited  it  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  The  following 
is  a copy  of  the  document  in  which  the  governor's  pleasure 
in  this  matter  was  made  known : — 

Head-Quakters,  December  26^A,  1833. 

“M.  G.  0. — His  excellency  tlie  captain-general  lately  observed,  with 
considerable  surprise,  an  advertisement,  in  a public  newspaper,  of  a resolu- 
tion headed,  ‘St.  John’s  Troop  Colonial  Union,’  and  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  by  certain  officers  and  men  of  that  corps,  according  to  their 
military  rank.  He  has  since  ascertained,  that  the  resolution  was  signed  as 
therein  represented,  and  that  the  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  troop  having  been  assembled  for  muster  on  the  1st  inst. 
His  excellency  feels  assured,  that  the  militia  generally  are  aware  that  they 
are  embodied  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  all  classes  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  upon  the  responsibility  and  by  orders  of  their  superior 
officers.  His  excellency  also  believes,  that,  constituted  as  that  corps  is,  the 
commanding  officers  would  be  withheld  by  a regard  for  their  own  character, 
and  the  duties  of  their  station,  from  attempting  to  pervert  any  authority 
given  them  for  that  specific  purpose  to  any  political  objects : but,  when  per- 
sons holding  commissions  under  the  captain-general,  on  the  day  of  their 
muster,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands,  prefix  the  title  of  their  corps  to  an 
illegal  association,  and,  in  their  character  of  officers,  pledge  themselves  and 
the  men  under  their  command  to  the  unconstitutional  threat  of  expelling 
from  the  colony  any  set  of  men,  to  whom,  in  common  with  all  others,  the 
law  will  afford  its  protection,  his  excellency  feels  that  so  flagrant  a violation 
of  every  principle  of  military  discipline  requires  that  he  should  cancel  the 
commissions  of  those  who  have  so  offended,  and  remove  them  from  a com- 
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mand  that  they  have  thus  abused, — a course  which  he  has  therefore,  though 
with  great  regret,  adopted,  in  the  cases  of  the  two  ofldcers  of  the  St.  John’s 
Troop  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment  of  Horse. 

“ {Signed)  E.  T.  Guy,  Adjutant-General'^ 

On  th.e  9tli  of  Eebruary,  the  St.  Ann^s  Unionists,  always 
active  in  evil,  lield  a meeting  at  which  they  strongly  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  Lord  Mulgrave  in  dismissing  Messrs. 
Macintosh  and  Harvey,  the  two  officers  of  the  St.  Johffis 
Troop.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the 
occasion : — 

“ Colonial  Union.  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  January  Wi,  1833. 

“ At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  convened  this 
day,  by  order  of  the  president,  it  was  resolved, — 

“1.  That  we  have  seen  with  profound  regret  the  exertion  of  his  excellency 
the  governor’s  prerogative,  in  dismissing  officers  from  the  St.  John’s  Troop, 
for  no  other  cause  but  having  formed  and  joined  themselves  as  a branch  of 
the  Colonial  Church  Union. 

“ 2.  That  the  Colonial  Union  has  been  formed  on  the  self-same  princi- 
ples as  the  militia  originally  was ; viz.,  for  the  preservation  of  this  island  to 
the  crown  of  the  British  realms ; and  as  military  duty  is  imperative  on  every 
man  in  this  island,  we  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  military  rank 
jfrom  private  station,  or  to  make  that  punishable  in  one  capacity  which  is 
not  so  in  another. 

“ 3.  That  we  deplore  the  hostility  of  his  excellency  the  governor  towards 
the  Colonial  Union ; but,  in  the  conscious  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we 
shall  continue  steadily  to  do  our  duty  to  our  oppressed  country : and  we 
again  call  on  the  inhabitants  generally  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  several 
Unions;  and,  in  particular,  we  trust  that  the  iuhabitants  of  St.  John’s  wiU 
immediately  establish  a branch  of  the  Union  in  that  parish. 

“jAiiES  L.  Hilton,  Chairman^ 

This  impudent  production  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  governor;  and  he  immediately  called  upon 
Mr.  Hilton,  as  Colonel  of  the  Si  Ann^s  Western  Eegiment, 
for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  putting  his  name  to 
such  a series  of  resolutions,  in  the  following  communica- 
tion : — 

“ King’s  House,  January  \%th,  1833. 

“ SiE, — His  excellency  the  captain-general,  on  his  return  to  the  seat  of 
government  this  day,  observed,  for  the  first  time,  in  a newspaper,  certain 
resolutions  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a copy,  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  at  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  and 
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signed  by  tbe  president  and  all  the  members  of  the  Union  present.  As  it  is 
generally  understood  that  you  are  the  president  of  that  association,  I am 
directed  by  his  excellency  to  desire  that  you  will  state  to  me  for  his  informa- 
tion, whether  the  resolutions  were  signed  by  you,  which  resolutions  have 
avowed  for  their  object  a censure  of  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  as  the 
representative  of  his  majesty  in  a case  which  involved  a gross  breach  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  that  distinction  laid  down  by  his 
excellency  in  a general  order  issued  by  him,  as  captain-general,  to  the  militia, 
between  gentlemen  acting  in  their  private  capacity,  and  the  same  persons,  in 
their  character  of  ofideers,  joining  with  the  men  under  their  command  in  any 
political  association,  when  assembled  for  military  duty.  If  individuals,  as 
civilians,  involve  themselves  in  illegal  proceedings,  they  wUl  be  made  to 
answer  for  such  conduct  according  to  law : but  his  excellency  is  determined 
that  no  commanding  officer  of  militia  shall,  as  he  stated  in  his  general  order, 
attempt  to  pervert  authority  conferred  for  the  specific  purpose  of  affording 
protection  to  aU  classes  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  to  any  political  object 
whatever : and  with  this  view  his  excellency  published  the  general  order  in 
question : but  if,  in  defiance  of  that  warning,  any  colonel  commanding  a 
regiment  of  militia  has  chosen  to  take  the  ffist  opportunity  of  pledging  him- 
self to  the  resolution,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  military  rank  from 
private  station,  or  to  make  that  punishable  in  one  capacity  which  is  not  so 
in  another ; his  excellency  holds  that  such  an  opinion  renders  the  person 
who  promulgates  it,  unfit  any  longer  to  continue  in  the  command,  of  the 
duties  of  which  he  entertains  such  an  erroneous  idea.  His  excellency  there- 
fore desires  that  you  will  forthwith  return  me  an  answer,  stating  for  his 
information,  whether  you  are  the  person  who  signed  the  resolutions  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Church  Union. — I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

‘ “ Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

“ {Signed)  C.  Yoeke,  Secretary, 

“ To  Col.  Hilton,  St.  Ann’s  Western  Regiments 
Colonel  Hilton,  in  reply,  made  a clumsy  and  vain  attempt 
to  defend  the  Colonial  Union ; pleaded  that  he  did  not  put 
his  name  to  the  resolutions  as  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment;  and  essayed  a little  empty  braggadocio  con- 
cerning the  length  of  time  he  had  been  in  the  service,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  won  the  applause  of  aU  classes 
by  his  defence  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  the  insur- 
rection;— which,  by  the  by,  was  far  from  being  correct; 
for  hundreds  of  sensible  people  knew  very  weU  that  he  and 
his  regiment,  instead  of  lessening,  greatly  aggravated  the 
evils  of  the  revolt,  which  would  have  been  better  quelled 
without  than  with  their  help.  He  also  denied  that  the 
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Colonial  Union  was  an  illegal  association,  or  that  it  had 
used  any  unconstitutional  threats ; and  asserted  that  it  was 

formed  on  the  principles  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  and  of  the 
first  law  of  nature, — self-preservation, — not  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  ministers  of  religion,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
thrusting  from  our  altars  and  our  homes  men  who  are 
avowed,  self- acknowledged,  known  traitors,  incendiaries,  and 
fomenters  of  rebellion/^  Several  letters  passed  between 
this  head  of  a persecuting  faction  and  the  governor’s  secre- 
tary; and  every  opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Hilton  of 
either  making  out  a good  case,  if  he  was  able  to  do  so,  or 
of  retracting  what  he  had  said  and  done ; but  he  failed  in 
both.  Urom  a command  which  he  had  abused  and  dis- 
graced, he  was  accordingly  dismissed,  very  much  to  his  own 
disappointment,  and  to  the  chagrin  of  his  brother  Unionists ; 
but  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
portion  of  the  community,  who  regarded  this  firm  and 
faitliful  administration  of  discipline  as  reflecting  the  highest 
honour  on  his  excellency’s  government,  and  as  calculated  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  Jamaica.  The  following  letter 
closed  the  correspondence  between  the  governor’s  secretary 
and  Colonel  Hilton,  and  left  that  worthy  gentleman  shorn 
of  the  honours  wliich  he  had  so  ill  deserved : — 

“King’s  House,  February  Zrd,  1833. 

“ Sir, — I HATE  had  the  honour  to  receive,  and  submit  to  his  excellency 
the  captain-general,  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult.  His  excellency  directs  mo 
to  remind  you  that  the  last  letter  which  I addressed  to  you,  by  his  orders, 
called  for  a specific  answer  to  a plain  question,  on  which  his  excellency  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  your  continuance  in  the  command  of  the  St.  Ann’s 
Western  Regiment  of  Militia  to  depend ; and  the  assurance  required,  he 
regrets  to  observe,  your  present  letter  does  not  contain. 

“ You,  being  a colonel  of  militia,  had  put  your  name  to  resolutions  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  captain-general,  not  on  any  civil  or  political  ques- 
tion, but  on  a most  important  point  of  military  discipline.  From  an  expres- 
sion in  your  first  letter,  which  seemed  to  infer  that  you  had  done  so  without 
due  consideration,  his  excellency  was  induced  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
disclaiming  opinions  which  those  resolutions  appeared  to  uphold,  and  which, 
if  acted  upon,  would  tend  to  pervert  the  militia  of  tbc  island  into  an  armed 
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association,  combining  for  illegal  purposes.  As  you  have  omitted  to  disclaim 
such  opinions,  his  excellency  feels  that  he  has  no  choice  but  to  remove  you 
from  the  command  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Western  Regiment ; and  I have  therefore 
received  his  commands  to  notify  to  you  that  your  commission  is  accordingly 
cancelled. — I have  the  honour  to  he.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

“ {Signed)  C.  Yoeke,  Secretary. 

“ To  James  L.  Hilton,  Esq.,  St.  Ann’s,” 

These  things^  gratifying  as  they  were  to  the  oppressed, 
and  clearly  indicating,  as  they  did,  the  view  which  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  took  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  as  an 
illegal  and  dangerous  association,  were  only  preliminary 
measures ; and  it  soon  transpired  that  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  home  government  of  such  a character  as 
showed  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  decisive  interference 
to  save  the  island  from  anarchy  and  civil  war ; and  that  his 
excellency  was  waiting  for  the  necessary  instructions.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  1833,  a royal  proclamation  was  issued, 
declaring  the  Colonial  Union  to  be  an  illegal  association, 
accompanied  by  a circular  from  the  governor  addressed  to 
the  czcstodes^^  of  the  respective  parishes,  which  called 
upon  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  deprive  those  who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Union 
of  all  appointments  they  might  hold  under  the  crown; 
also  declaring  that  neither  actual  violence  towards  mission- 
aries, nor  a repetition  of  illegal  threats,  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  unpunished.  These  documents  are  too  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  were  productive  of  consequences  too 
important,  to  allow  them  to  be  passed  over  without  being 
inserted  in  this  narrative. 

“circular,  (to  the  custodes  of  parishes.) 

“King’s  House,  Jan.  %Wi,  1833. 

“ Sir, — I AM  commanded  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  transmit  to 
you,  for  promulgation  within  your  parish,  the  enclosed  Proclamation  of  his 
majesty  in  council  against  certain  societies  calling  themselves  ‘Colonial 
Church  Unions ; ’ and  at  the  same  time  to  recall  to  your  recollection  that 
one  of  his  excellency’s  first  acts,  upon  assuming  the  administration  of  the 
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government,  was  to  forward  to  you  the  attorney-general’s  opinion  on  this 
subjeet,  and  impress  upon  you  the  propriety  of  cautioning  all  persons  within 
your  distriets  against  entering  into  any  association  founded  on  what  was 
thus  declared  to  be  illegal.  All  the  cii'cumstances  connected  with  the  origin 
and  objects  of  these  societies  have  been  since  reported  to  the  king.  His 
majesty  now,  in  this  marked  manner,  expresses  his  displeasure  on  the  subject. 
His  excellency,  therefore,  trusts  that  implicit  obedience  will  be  henceforward 
paid  to  the  king’s  commands,  and  that  no  further  attempts  ’sHll  be  made 
illegally  to  molest  the  ministers  of  religion  of  any  sect  or  persuasion  in  that 
free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  sacred  calling,  which  the  constitution 
sanctions  : but  should  any  persons  within  your  knowledge  still  persevere  in 
acting  in  defiance  of  his  majesty’s  Proclamation,  you  are  expected  immedi- 
ately to  report  the  same  to  his  exceUeucy,  as  he  will  feel  it  to  be  his  duty, 
should  they  hold  any  appointments,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  forth- 
with to  deprive  them  of  the  same,  that  all  others  concerned  in  similar  pro- 
ceedings may  perceive  that  neither  actual  violence  nor  a repetition  «f  illegal 
threats  will  be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished. — I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  humble  Seiwant, 
{Signed)  C.  Yorke,  Secretary y 

“By  THE  King. — A Proclamation. 

“ William  E.. — ^\Vhereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us  that  divers  of 
our  subjects,  resident  in  our  island  of  Jamaica,  have  associated  themselves 
together  into  certain  voluntary  societies,  under  the  name  of  ‘Colonial 
Church  Unions,’  or  other  similar  designations ; and  that  public  meetings  of 
such  societies  have  been  holden  in  difierent  parts  of  our  said  island,  on  which 
occasions  resolutions  have  been  entered  into  for  the  forcible  removal  from 
our  said  island  of  divers  teachers  and  ministers  of  religion,  dissenting  from 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland: 
And  whereas  it  hath  been  further  represented  to  us,  that  the  several  resolu- 
tions aLresaid  have  been  printed  and  dispersed  throughout  the  said  island, 
to  the  great  disquiet  and  alarm,  not  only  of  such  religious  teachers  as  afore- 
said, and  of  their  several  congregations,  but  of  all  other  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  oi  om*  said  island : And  whereas  such  proceedings  as 
aforesaid  are  contrary  to  law,  and  tend  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public 
peace  in  our  said  island : Now%  therefore,  we  do  hereby  declare  and  make 
known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  are  purposed  and  firmly 
resolved,  in  the  exercise  of  our  lawful  authority,  to  maintain,  within  our 
said  island,  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  to  protect  and  defend 
all  om:  subjects  and  others,  resident  there,  in  the  public  w^orship  of  Almighty 
God,  according  to  their  own  consciences,  although  such  worship  may  not  be 
conducted  according  to  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  aforesaid,  so  long  as  such  persons  shall  conform  and  be  obedient 
to  the  laws : And  we  do  hereby  admonish  aU  persons  resident  within  our 
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said  island,  tliat  if  any  attempts  shall  be  made  to  carry  into  effect  any  such 
resolution  as  aforesaid,  for  the  forcible  removal  from  our  said  island  of  any 
sucb  teachers  and  ministers  as  aforesaid ; or  if  any  such  soeiety,  or  any  other 
persons  within  our  said  island,  shall  re-puhlish  any  such  illegal  resolution  as 
aforesaid,  that  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  we  will  enforce,  on  all  persons 
presuming  so  to  offend,  aU  such  pains  and  penalties  as  they  may  incur  by 
such  their  offences : And  we  do  hereby  strictly  warn  and  admonish  our  sub- 
jects, and  all  others  resident  within  our  said  island,  that  they  do  abstain 
from  associating  themselves  with  any  society  formed,  or  which  may  be 
formed,  for  any  such  illegal  purpose  as  aforesaid,  as  they  wiU  answer  the 
contrary  to  us  at  their  peril : And  we  do  especially  and  strictly  command  all 
judges,  custodes,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  aU  our  officers,  civil  and  military, 
in  our  said  island,  that  they  do  not  only  abstain  from  associating  themselves 
with  any  such  society  as  aforesaid;  but  that,  according  to  their  several 
charges  and  trusts,  they  do,  to  the  utmost  of  their  respective  abilities,  and 
according  to  their  several  trusts,  give  Ml  effect  to  the  law  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  and  do  co-operate  in  bringing  to 
justice  aU  persons  who  may  offend  in  the  premises : And  we  do  further 
admonish  aU  our  faithful  subjeets  in  our  said  island,  who  may  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  by  any  such  illegal  proceedings  as  aforesaid,  that  they  do  abstain 
from  the  adoption  of  any  violent  or  iUegal  measures  for  obtaining  redress  in 
the  premises,  as  they  shall  answer  the  same  at  their  peril ; it  being  oui-  firm 
purpose  and  resolution  to  use  the  power  in  us  vested  by  the  law,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  secure  effectual  protection  to  all  our  subjects,  within  our 
said  island,  in  the  peaceable  and  orderly  discharge  of  their  several  lawful 
diallings,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  aU  the  rights,  privUeges,  and  franchises,  to 
them,  or  any  of  them,  belonging. 

“ Given  at  omr  court  at  St.  James,  this  third  day  of  December,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-two,  and  in  the  third  Year  of  our 
llcign. 

“God  save  the  King.” 

The  publication  of  these  documents  produced  no  small 
degree  of  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Colonial  Union- 
ists^ who  now  found  that  their  hypocritical  professions  of 
wishing  to  save  the  island  to  his  majesty,  William  IV,, 
were  seen  through  and  despised ; the  island  being,  in  fact, 
in  no  danger,  except  from  their  own  treacherous  and  violent 
proceedings.  They  were  taken  altogether  by  surprise  ; for 
it  was  evident  they  had  begun  to  think  that  Lord  Mulgrave 
would  wink  at  their  evil  doings,  as  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  had  done ; and,  consequently,  they  were  not  at 
u 2 
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all  prepared  for  sucli  a demonstration  of  hostility  to  their 
favourite  project  of  expelling  the  sectarians  from  the  island. 
In  most  of  the  parishes  the  Branch  Unions  withered  and 
died,  giving  no  further  trouble ; for  the  aristocratic  wliites 
were  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  being 
deprived  of  their  honours  and  offices,  and  of  seeing  them 
transferred  to  others, — probably  to  the  more  loyal  black 
and  coloured  subjects  of  the  king,  to  whom  Lord  and  Lady 
Mulgrave  were  showing  attentions  which  no  governor  had 
ever  before  paid  to  these  despised  classes.  Not  a few,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  subscribe  themselves  members  of 
these  unlawful  associations,  to  prevent  their  being  pro- 
scribed as  enemies  of  the  country,  were  glad  to  see  them 
dissolved,  and  were  well-pleased  that  they  had  so  excellent 
an  apology,  as  that  furnished  by  the  king^s  Proclamation 
and  the  governor's  Circular,  for  declining  to  have  any  thing 
further  to  do  with  their  proceedings.  The  missionaries 
rejoiced  that  He  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice,"  had  thus  graciously  interposed  in  their  behalf,  and 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  noble-minded 
representative  in  the  island,  to  curb  the  fury  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  restrain  the  "wrath  of  ungodly  men.  I cherish 
a vivid  remembrance  of  the  gratitude  and  rejoicing  which 
were  called  forth,  both  amongst  Christian  ministers,  and 
the  people  of  their  charge,  when  the  Proclamation  and 
Circular  made  their  appearance.  On  the  follovung  Sabbath 
many  a sincere  thanksgiving  went  up  to  heaven,  and  many 
a prayer  for  blessings  upon  the  king  and  the  governor. 
The  parish  of  St.  Ann,  always  ripe  for  persecution  and 
rebellion,  made  a determined  show  of  resistance  to  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  sovereign,  thus  exposing  the  emptiness 
of  those  high-sounding  professions  of  loyalty  which  had 
been  made : but  the  decision  and  energy  of  the  governor 
soon  reduced  the  turbulent  Unionists  to  the  most  perfect 
state  of  quiescence  and  submission. 
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THE  CAPTAIN-GENERAL  ON  PARADE. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Col.  Hilton,,  the  command  of  the 
rabble  regiment  of  which  he  was  the  head — the  St.  Ann^s 
Western  Militia — devolved  npon  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown, 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  was,  however,  soon  made  to  follow 
his  late  commanding-officer  into  the  retirement  of  private 
life.  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
Unionists,  but  was,  probably,  like  some  others,  only  a tool 
in  the  hands  of  more  designing  and  worse-principled  men, 
who  had  the  address  to  keep  themselves  in  the  back-ground, 
— especially  of  Mr.  Bridges,  the  rector,  who,  with  greater 
talent  and  cunning  than  the  majority  of  those  who  fiUed 
the  ranks  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  had  less  of 
honesty  and  daring.  Mr.  Brown,  on  taking  command  of 
the  regiment  at  the  first  monthly  muster  after  Mr.  Hilton^s 
dismissal,  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  address  the  regiment  in 
terms  like  these,  after  reading  to  the  men  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  taken  place  between  the  governor's  secre- 
tary and  Col.  Hilton  : — 

^^Brother-officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vfites, — I have  for  many  years  met  you  on  this  muster- 
ground,  as  second  in  command,  with  pleasure;  and  have 
profited  by  the  mihtary  knowledge  of  our  worthy  and  gal- 
lant colonel.  To  announce  to  you  now,  which  appears  from 
the  correspondence  just  read,  that  I am  the  senior  officer 
of  this  distinguished  regiment,  must  excite  in  your  minds, 
as  it  does  in  my  own,  feelings  of  regret. 

It  appears  to  me  that  his  excellency  the  captain-general 
cancelled  our  colonehs  commission  from  his  being  Bather 
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of  tlie  C0LONLA.L  Union,  and  for  signing,  as  chairman, 
certain  resolutions  entered  into  on  the  9th  ult.  at  St.  Ann's 
Bay.  If  that  were  a crime,  I also  must  plead  guiltj^,  as 
well  as  every  officer  and  magistrate  in  the  parish.  The 
Union  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
lives  and  properties;  and  should  the  sectarians  be  again 
permitted  to  preach  to  our  slaves,  another  rebellion  would 
most  inevitably  foUow.*  His  lordship  the  governor  is,  no 
doubt,  quite  secure  from  personal  danger,  being  under  the 
protection  of  his  majesty's  troops ; but  did  he  reside  in  an 
out-parish,  he  would,  I have  no  doubt,  find  it  necessary  to 
become  a member  of  the  Union.  I most  fervently  hope 
that  our  most  distinguished  colonel  may  soon  be  restored 
to  the  command  of  this  regiment ; but  I assure  you,  on  no 
one  can  the  command  devolve  who  vdU  hold  you  in  greater 
regard  than  I do ; and  I trust  that,  under  whomsoever  you 
may  be  placed,  you  will  always  maintain  that  high  cha- 
racter for  discipline  and  loyalty  for  which  you  have  ever 
been  distinguished." 

The  report  of  this  very  foolish  harangue  did  not  escape 
the  keen  observation  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave;  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Brown  was  promptly  called  to  account  for  his 
un-officer-like  conduct;  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  between  Col.  Yorke  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Brown : — 

* This  gentleman  lived  long  enough  to  become  a regular  attendant  at  a 
Methodist  chapel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann ; and  actually  moved  for,  and 
obtained,  grants  of  money  from  the  House  of  Assembly  to  assist  in  rebuild- 
ing the  chapels  which  the  Unionists  had  destroyed,  and  for  several  other 
Wesleyan  chapels.  He  also  strongly  advocated  the  policy  of  helping  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  with  pecuniary  grants,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
the  true  friends  of  the  cotmtry.  The  writer  knew  Mr.  Brown  personally,, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  his  character  in  private  life  was 
adorned  with  many  excellencies.  His  conduct  as  a member  of  the  Colonial 
Union  shows  the  bad  effects  of  prejudice  and  misrepresentation,  and  to  what 
extent  v.-ell-meaning  persons  w'erc  often  misled  by  others  more  cunning  and 
designing  than  themselves. 
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“Sir, — I ENCLOSE  you  a part  of  the  ‘Cornwall  Courier’  newspaper, 
containing  a speech  said  to  have  been  made  hy  you  at  a muster  of  the 
St.  Ann’s  Western  Regiment  on  the  5th  inst.  I am  commanded  hy  his 
excellency  the  captain-general  to  desire,  that  you  will  state  whether  you 
made  such  a speech ; and,  if  so,  if  the  enclosed  paper  is  a correct  copy  of  it. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c.,  &c., 

“ C.  Yorke,  Secretary. 

‘‘To  Lieut. -Col.  Brown.*' 

REPLY. 

“ Sir, — I have  to  inform  you,  for  the  information  of  his  exceUeucy  the 
captain-general,  that  I did  make  the  speech  referred  to  in  your  despatch ; 
and  I have  further  to  state  that  it  is  correctly  reported  in  the  ‘ Cornwall 
Courier.’ 

“ As  I consider  it  is  now  no  honour  to  have  commissions,  I beg  to  tender 
to  his  excellency  the  resignation  of  those  which  I hold,  both  civil  and 
military. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c.,  &c., 

“H.  Brown,  Lieut.-t.>.. 

“To  Col.  Yorke** 

Mr.  Brownes  resignation  of  the  commissions  he  held 
under  the  crown  was  not  accepted  by  the  governor ; but  a 
further  correspondence  took  place,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy : — 

“King’s  House,  February  ^th,  1833. 

• “ Sir, — I have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  captain-general  your 
letter  of  yesterday’s  date.  By  this  day’s  post  you  will  receive  ii’om  the 
adjutant-general  an  order  for  the  muster  of  the  St.  Arm’s  Western  Regi- 
ment, on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  for  his  excellency’s  inspection,  to  which,  as 
commanding  officer,  you  will,  of  course,  give  effect ; and  I am  not  at  present 
directed  by  his  excellency  to  make  any  communication  relative  to  the  resig- 
nation of  yom'  commissions,  civil  or  military. 

“ I have  the  honom’  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ C.  Yorke,  Secretary. 

“ Lieut. -Col.  H.  Brown,  commanding 
St.  Ann's  Western  Begiment.** 

“Minnard,  St.  Ann’s,  February  13i^>^,  1833. 

“Sir, — 1 have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
directing  me  to  order  a muster  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Western  Regiment,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  for  the  captain-general’s  inspection,  which  I have  done. 

“ The  report  that  his  excellency  is  bringing  over  troops  has  caused  such  a 
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feeling  towai-ds  liis  lordship,  that  I consider  it  a duty  to  his  majesty’s  repre- 
sentative, and  to  the  island,  to  make  such  known;  as  his  excellency  might 
think  it  prudent,  under  these  circumstances,  to  defer  the  inspection  till  the 
present  excitement  subsides. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ Hamilton  Brown, 
Lieut. -Col.  of  St.  Ami’s  Western  Regiment. 

'’Adjutant-General  Guy, 

The  Unionists  of  St.  Ann^s  were  quite  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand the  movements  of  his  excellency ; and  the  order  for 
the  St.  Ann^s  Western  Eegiment  to  be  assembled  for  inspec- 
tion under  such  peculiar  circumstances  perplexed  them  not 
a little.  They  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  suspense.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  15th  of  February, 
the  regiment  assembled  at  the  usual  place  of  mustering, — 
the  Huntley  Pastures,  near  Brown's  Town ; and  at  twelve 
o'clock  Lord  Mulgrave,  attended  only  by  his  stafip,  rode  on 
to  the  ground.  After  receiving  the  usual  salute,  his  excel- 
lency passed  doum  the  line,  and  then  ordered  Lieut. -Col. 
Brown  to  form  the  regiment  into  three  sides  of  a square ; 
when  he  addressed  them  as  follows  ; — 

^^Lieut.-Col.  Brown,  officers,  and  men  of  the  St.  Ann's 
Western  Eegiment, — Having  so  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  reviewing  this  regiment,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
express  my  approbation  of  its  appearance  and  disciphne 
under  arms,  I should  certainly  not  so  soon  have  re-assembled 
you,  or  called  you  from  your  homes  at  so  unusual  a period, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  took  place  at  your  last  muster,  particularly  the  very 
unmihtary  address  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  on 
that  occasion, — an  address,  almost  every  word  of  which 
breathed  sentiments  in  disobedience  of  the  late  militia 
general  order,  and  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  warning  of  his 
majesty  himself  to  his  officers,  civil  and  military,  addressed 
to  them  in  his  late  Proclamation.  If  you  believe,  or  if  any 
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one  has  told  you,  that  that  Proclamation  was  partial,  or 
directed  against  either  you,  or  any  other  peculiar  class  of 
individuals,  you  have  been  much  deceived.  You  know,  or 
you  ought  to  know,  that  a Proclamation  does  not  make  the 
law,  but  only  announces  the  intention  of  enforcing  it ; and  in 
this  case  only  declares  that  certain  persons  whose  profession 
should  be  held  sacred,  whilst  exercising  their  calling  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  should  not  be  subjected  to  an  illegal  com- 
bination, threatening,  if  not  perpetrating,  violence.  There 
is  another  subject  which  I desire  to  be  perfectly  understood 
by  you : — There  is  not  a man  in  the  world  who  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  a stronger  advocate  for  the  freest  possible  right  of 
discussion  on  political  subjects  within  the  hmits  of  the  laws, 
or  would  less  wish  to  refuse  it  to  you,  if  exercised  in  your 
individual  capacity,  and  not  on  matters  connected  with 
military  discipline ; but  the  first  duty  of  a soldier,  as  you 
must  know,  is  to  have,  as  such,  no  politics.  The  militia  is 
embodied,  under  the  sanction  of  his  majesty,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  tranquillity ; and  as  long  as  I have 
the  honour  to  hold  the  commission  intrusted  by  him  to  me, 
as  your  captain-general,  it  is  only  in  my  authority  that  you 
can  act  as  soldiers ; and  you  must  be  aware  that  when  any 
officer  addresses  you  %ipon  parade  in  censure  of  your 
captain-general,  he  commits  the  grossest  possible  breach  of 
mihtary  discipline. 

There  were  parts  in  that  address  of  Lieut.-Col.  Brown 
to  you,  as  reported  to  me,  which,  from  the  personal  know^ 
ledge  I previously  had  of  that  gentleman^s  character,  I never 
could  have  believed  had  proceeded  from  him,  upon  any 
other  authority  than  his  own  admission.  I never  other- 
wise could  have  believed,  that,  in  addressing  you,  your 
lieutenant-colonel  could  have  said,  that  the  governor,  the 
representative  of  your  sovereign,  was  secure  from  personal 
danger,  because  surrounded  by  the  king^s  troops.  Col. 
Brown  might  be  sure,  that,  in  vindication  of  his  majesty^s 
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authority,  and  for  such  a purpose,  I never  would  hesitate 
to  employ  all  the  means  with  which  I am  intrusted ; but 
as  to  the  idea  of  personal  security.  Col.  Brown  might  have 
well  known,  into  whatever  part  of  the  island  my  duty 
might  call  me,  no  thought  of  such  a nature  could  ever 
have  a moment^s  weight.  And,  in  such  an  assertion,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Brown  VTonged  the  militia,  not  less  than  myself,  in 
making  a distinction  which  I never  should  have  imagined. 
As  long  as  I hold  the  situation  with  which  his  majesty  has 
intrusted  me,  and  while  I know  that  I am  only  doing  my 
duty  impartially  towards  you,  my  confidence  will,  I am 
certain,  never  be  misplaced;  and  I shall  feel,  as  I do  at 
this  moment,  equal  security,  whether  surrounded  by  the 
regular  troops,  or  the  militia  of  the  island. 

" It  now  becomes  my  painful  duty.  Col.  Brown, — in  con- 
sequence of  your  umnilitary  conduct,  in  addressing  the 
troops  under  your  command  on  a pohtical  subject  when  on 
military  duty,  in  disobedience  of  the  militia  general  order, 
and  in  violation  of  aU  rules  of  discipline, — to  cancel  your 
commission” 

Mr.  Brown,  who  appeared  considerably  excited,  attempted 
to  reply, — Thank  you,  my  lord,  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,^"’ — when  his  excellency  cut  him  short  with, 
must  not  be  rephed  to  upon  parade,^^  and  he  became  silent. 
Some  disapprobation  was  expressed  by  a portion  of  the 
spectators  assembled ; and  several  of  the  officers,  forgetting 
that  they  were  soldiers  under  arms,  would  have  induced  the 
men  to  mutiny,  if  they  could ; but  the  stern  glance  which 
the  captain-general  fixed  upon  them  checked  all  farther 
demonstrations  of  revolt.  The  command  then  devolved 
upon  Major  Senior;  and  the  regiment,  having  marched 
past  in  the  usual  order,  and  again  saluted  the  captain- 
general,  was  a second  time  addressed  by  his  excellency, 
who  applauded  the  discipline  and  good  conduct  which  the 
men  had  evinced,  and  then  retired. 
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The  bold  and  determined  conduct  of  Lord  Mulgrave^  in 
dismissing  Lieut.-Col.  Brown  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
was  productive  of  excellent  results.  It  inspired  the 
Unionists  in  every  part  of  the  island  with  salutary  terror; 
for  it  showed  them,  perhaps  in  the  most  impressive  way, 
that  the  Proclamation  against  their  illegal  combinations 
and  proceedings  was  not  to  be  a mere  dead  letter ; and 
that  the  governor  was  prepared  to  visit  with  prompt  and 
merited  punishment  any  who  should  dare  to  contravene 
it,  and  violate  the  laws,  without  respect  to  the  rank  or 
influence  of  the  offender.  Several  other  dismissals  of 
officers  followed  the  celebrated  review  at  the  Huntley 
Pastures.  Captain  Gayner,  and  Lieutenants  Scarlett, 
Hilton,  and  Tucker,  all  of  the  same  regiment,  had  their 
commissions  cancelled,  for  their  un-officer-like  conduct  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  men  to  mutiny,  and  insult 
the  captain-general;  while  three  major-generals,  and  two 
colonels  of  militia,  sent-in  their  resignations,  to  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  being  dismissed.  The  Union  was  destroyed. 
It  struggled  for  existence  a little  while ; but  it  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  dealt  to  it  by  his  excellency  at  the 
Huntley  review ; and  in  a few  months  it  became  totally 
extinct,  even  in  St.  Ann’s,  where  it  originated,  and  where 
it  was  maintained  in  the  greatest  vigour.  After  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Brown,  the  newspapers  in  the  pay  and 
interest  of  the  planters  and  Unionists  teemed  with  the 
most  bitter  invective  and  abuse  against  the  governor. 
Scurrility  and  obscenities,  which  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  elsewhere,  were  almost  daily  launched  forth 
against  him  by  the  wretched  Bruce,  and  the  contributors  to 
the  degraded  journal  he  conducted;  but  all  this  did  not 
deter  the  governor  from  the  performance  of  his  duty,  nor 
could  it  resuscitate  the  expiring  Union,  which  his  ener- 
getic and  well-adapted  measures  had  completely  overthrown. 

Not  only  as  military  officers  did  many  of  the  Unionists 
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feel  tlie  weight  of  his  excellency’s  displeasure.  In  their 
capacity  of  magistrates,  also,  Lord  Mulgrave  read  them  a 
lesson  which  many  of  them  could  never  forget.  Not  less 
than  eleven  magistrates,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  were 
dismissed  from  an  office  which  they  had  dishonoured,  and 
the  authority  of  which  they  had  prostituted  to  evil  purposes 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  king’s  Proclamation ; namely, 
Messrs.  H.  Brown,  James  Walker,  S.  W.  Eose,  J.  L.  Hil- 
ton, Dr.  Stennett,  Prancis  Eob,  J.  W.  Gayner,  B.  Scott 
Moncrieffe,  James  Johnston,  David  Brydon,  and  Thomas 
Eaffington.  And  every  well-wisher  of  the  country  wit- 
nessed with  satisfaction  the  degradation  of  these  men,  who, 
by  their  violent  and  factious  conduct,  had  w^ell-nigh 
destroyed  all  respect  for  the  law  and  its  administrators,  and 
involved  the  colony  in  unexampled  disgrace.  The  St. 
Ann’s  Unionists,  having  no  other  way  in  which  they 
could  show  the  indignation  which  his  excellency’s  proceed- 
ings towards  them  had  excited  in  their  breasts,  resorted  to 
the  pitiful  expedient  of  rolling  an  effigy  of  Lord  Mulgrave 
about  the  town  of  St.  Ann’s  Bay  in  a wheel-barrow.  They 
afterwards  suspended  it  to  the  beU-post  at  the  church,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire. 

Jamaica  owes  a large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave, — now  Marquis  of  Normanby.  He  assumed  the 
administration  at  a time  when  the  apathy  of  his  predecessor 
had  allowed  difficulties  to  accumulate  in  the  government 
with  which  it  required  more  than  an  ordinary  mind  to 
grapple.  If  Lord  Mulgrave,  like  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
had  thrown  liimseK  into  the  arms  of  the  planters,  and 
become  their  pliant  tool ; or  if,  like  Lord  Belmore,  he  had 
been  too  imbecile  and  timid  to  put  down  the  growing  spirit 
of  faction  and  persecution;  anarchy  and  bloodshed  would 
have  been  the  almost  inevitable  result.  The  free  black  and 
coloured  population  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  when  they  saw  their 
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ministers  brutally  assaulted  in  their  own  houses^  or  else 
consigned  to  prison,  and  silenced ; and  some  of  themselves 
also  dragged  within  the  shade  of  the  gallows,  merely  for 
acting  in  their  own  defence,  or  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed.  But  the  spirited  and  judicious 
measures  of  Lord  Mulgrave  prevented  an  outbreak  which, 
had  it  once  commenced,  would  have  led  to  consequences 
that  all  must  have  deplored.  Whilst  the  spirit  of  faction 
was  effectually  restrained,  confidence  in  the  government  and 
the  laws  was  restored  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed,  and 
deprived  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects;  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  his  lordship  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  success  of  his  plans  in  the  perfect 
re-establishment  of  peace,  and  respect  for  the  law.  The 
allusions  which  his  lordship  has  occasionally  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  his  administration  of  the  government 
of  Jamaica,  showing  that  he  is  the  friend  of  rehgious 
liberty,  are  fuUy  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case ; and  he 
lives  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  many,  and  will  continue 
to  live  long  after  the  present  generation  of  men  has  passed 
away.  His  residence  in  Jamaica  was  very  brief;  but  none 
who  occupied  the  same  exalted  position,  before  or  since, 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  effecting  so  large  an  amount  of 
good  as  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  during  tenure  of  the  office. 
To  his  lot  it  fell — and  it  must  be  to  him  a cause  of  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  when  he  reflects  upon  it — to  become  the 
instrument,  under  God,  of  rescuing  the  island  from  anarchy 
and  civil  war;  and  also  to  have  the  honour  of  passing 
through  the  legislature  the  ever-memorable  act  that  struck 
off  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  proclaimed  ^Hiberty 
throughout  all  the  land  to  aU  the  inhabitants  thereof.^^ 
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Although  the  Colonial  Church  Union  was  thus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  wicked  combination  dissolved,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  persecuting  spirit  which  had 
led  to  its  establishment  would  at  once  subside.  Nor  did 
it.  Eurther  attempts  were  made  to  annoy  and  hinder  the 
missionaries  in  their  work;  although  the  hope  of  driving 
them  from  the  island,  which  was  the  object  fondly  and 
foolishly  contemplated  by  the  Unionists,  must  long  ere  this 
have  been  abandoned.  The  law  was  yet  capable  of  being 
wrested  into  an  instrument  of  persecution  in  the  liands  of 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  magistrates ; and  to  this  method  of 
annoyance  they  again  resorted. 

On  the  18th  of  Eebruary,  1833,  three  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  called  upon  Mr. 
Barr,  the  Wesleyan  missionary  at  Manchioneal.  After 
stating  that  he  was  acting  illegally  in  preaching  at  that 
place,  where  he  had  been  labouring  for  nearly  two  years, 
they  required  him  to  desist  until  he  was  authorized  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  parish  to  preach  and  conduct  religious 
services ; and  held  forth  a threat  to  the  effect,  that,  if  he 
continued  to  preach  without  such  authority,  they  must  and 
would  do  their  duty.  Mr.  Barr  offered  to  produce  documents 
to  show  that  he  had  already  taken  the  oaths,  and  subscribed 
the  declaration,  as  required  by  law;  and  expressed  his 
■willingness  to  take  the  oaths  again,  when  required  by  a 
magistrate  to  do  so,  or  to  give  bail  to  appear  before  the 
Quarter-Sessions  for  that  purpose.  He  intimated,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  not  compromise  his  duty  to  gratify 
unfounded  prejudices,  and,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
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intentions  and  actions,  expressed  his  determination  to  pro- 
ceed as  he  had  hitherto  done,  whatever  course  they  might 
think  it  proper  to  pursue  towards  him. 

A week  after  this  he  was  summoned  before  Messrs. 
Speed  and  M^William,  (some  of  whose  exploits  have  already 
been  recorded,)  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  preaching  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Manchioneal,  without  a licence  from 
the  Quarter- Sessions  of  the  parish : and,  on  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Blake  the  constable,  he  was  convicted  of  the  offence. 
The  magistrates  then  informed  liim,  that,  as  he  had  acted 
contrary  to  law,  it  was  their  duty  to  proceed  against  him ; 
and  they  wished  to  know  if  he  were  willing  to  enter  into 
recognizances  to  prevent  imprisonment.  Mr.  Barr  replied 
that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  do  so.  The  magistrates 
observed,  You  must  give  bail  not  only  to  appear  at  the 
Quarter-Sessions,  but  to  desist  from  preaching  also;  and 
no  other  bail  can  be  accepted."’^  To  this  the  missionary 
demurred,  saying,  that  he  should  ask  no  friend  of  his  to 
give  such  bail  as  the  magistrates  required;  nor  would  he 
desist  from  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  discharge,  and  in  which  he  was  sanctioned 
and  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Bor  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Quarter-Sessions  he  would  find  securities ; but 
he  would  enter  into  no  engagement  to  desist  from  preach- 
ing ; for  they  had  no  right  to  require  him  to  do  so.  The 
magistrates  then  observed,  “As  Mr.  Barr  refuses  to  give 
bail  to  desist  from  preaching  in  this  parish,  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  commit  him  to  gaol.”  He  replied,  “I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  gaol  for  preaching  the  Gospel ; but  I shall 
certainly  prefer  imprisonment  to  the  abandonment  of  my 
rights  as  a Christian  minister  and  a British  subject;  and 
you  must  act  as  you  think  proper.”  After  deliberating 
for  a while,  the  magistrates,  having  a salutary  dread 
of  the  expense  and  trouble  and  other  possible  conse- 
quences of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  made  out 
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a warraut_,  and  handed  it  to  the  constable,  with  this 
observation  to  Mr.  Barr  : We  have  considered  it  best  to 

adopt  the  most  lenient  measures  in  your  case ; but,  if  you 
preach  again,  you  will  be  fined  £40,  and  for  the  third 
offeiice  will  be  sent  to  gaol.”  The  follomng  is  a copy  of 
the  warrant : — 

“To  James  Blake,  Constable,  Manchioneal. 

“Whereas  Daniel  Barr,  a Dissenting  minister,  is  this  day  convicted 
before  us,  Hugh  AVilliam  Speed,  and  James  M'William,  Esqrs.,  two  of  his 
majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  of  having,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  this 
present  month,  unlawfully  preached  to  a congregation  of  free  persons  and 
slaves,  for  which  offence  we  do  hereby  adjudge  him  to  pay  the  sum  of 
Twenty  Pounds,  current  money : These  are  therefore  to  authorize  and 
require  you  to  receive  the  said  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  from  him  the  said 
Daniel  Barr,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  to  levy  the  said  sum  by  distress  and 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  said  Daniel  Barr,  for  the  use  of  our  lord  the  king. 
Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

“ {Signed)  H.  W.  Speed. 

“James  M‘William.” 

A few  clays  after,  the  constable  went  to  the  missionary’s 
house,  and  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  pay  the  fine ; and, 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  said,  “ Then  I must 
levy  on  your  goods.”  He,  however,  chd  not  proceed  with 
the  matter  then ; but,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  M^Wil- 
liam  called  upon  the  constable,  to  inquire  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted the  warrant ; and,  finding  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
directed  liim  to  go  immediately  and  mark  and  remove  Mr. 
Barr’s  household  goods,  and  after  eight  days  to  sell  them. 
Blake  remarked  that  he  thought  there  was  not  furniture 
enough  in  Mr.  Barr’s  house  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs ; and 
that  !^^r.  Barr  had  gone  to  preach  at  Port  Antonio,  and 
had  taken  his  horse.  The  magistrate  ordered  the  consta- 
ble to  follow  him  to  Port  Antonio,  and  take  the  horse  from 
under  him.  Por  some  reason  this  order  was  not  obeyed. 
The  constable  was  informed,  when  he  came  to  make  the 
seizure,  that  the  furniture  was  not  the  private  property  of 
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Mr.  Barr,  but  the  property  of  the  Society : notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  marked  and  took  all  away, — tables,  chairs,  and 
the  only  bedstead  and  bed  which  the  missionary  and  his 
wife  had  to  sleep  upon.  Having  stripped  the  house  of  the 
furniture, — ^worth  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
fine, — the  magistrate  then  gave  the  constable  directions  to 
go  and  seize  a horse  and  gig,  which  were  on  the  chapel- 
premises,  belonging  to  another  missionary.  The  constable 
would  have  done  so ; but,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  show 
for  this  act  of  spoliation,  the  attempt  was  resisted,  and  the 
horse  and  gig  were  taken  out  of  his  possession,  after  he 
had  seized  upon  them. 

A mock  sale  was  held  a few  days  after,  and  the  furniture 
disposed  of  in  a reckless  manner,  at  merely  nominal  prices, 
which  the  purchasers,  so-caUed,  were  never  required  to 
pay.  The  fine  was,  therefore,  never  paid  in  to  any  fund 
^^for  the  use  of  our  lord  the  king.”  The  whole  proceeding 
was  a shameless  prostitution  of  the  law,  and  of  the  magis- 
terial office,  for  purposes  of  intolerance  and  oppression. 
Mr.  Barr  continued  to  preach ; but,  to  show  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  offer  any  factious  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  or  to  act  in  defiance  or  contempt  of  the 
administrators  of  the  laws,  he  handed  in  a note  to  the 
custos  of  the  parish,  at  the  following  Quarter-Sessions,  inti- 
mating that  he  was  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oaths  and  subscribing  the  declaration  according  to  law. 
After  being  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  Mr.  Barr  was 
informed  by  the  magistrates,  It  is  decided  by  a majority 
of  the  court  not  to  give  any  licence  for  the  present.”  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  them  with  any  further 
application,  but  proceeded  with  his  duties  as  usual.  Nor 
did  the  magistrates  offer  any  further  interruption  to  him 
personally ; but  it  was  stated  on  good  authority  that  these 
gentlemen  sent  the  constables  to  take  down  the  names  of 
as  many  of  the  slaves  as  they  could  recognise  who  attended 
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the  Methodist  chapel  at  Manchioneal  on  the  Sabbath.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  cart-whip  was  largely  in  requisition 
in  the  neighbourhood ; for  all  whose  names  were  thus  taken 
down  were  severely  flogged  on  the  estates  during  the  follow- 
ing week,  no  other  offence  being  even  alleged  against  them 
than  their  having  attended  the  Methodist  place  of  worship. 

Mr.  Barr  memorialized  his  excellency  the  governor,  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Speed  and  M^Wilham, 
and  detailing  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.  The  governor  forwarded  to  each  of  these  magis- 
trates a copy  of  the  memorial,  requiring  such  explanations 
with  regard  to  the  statements  it  contained  as  they  might 
tliink  proper  to  submit  for  his  exceUency’s  consideration. 
A clumsy  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  throw  the  blamo 
of  their  proceedings  on  Mr.  Panton,  the  advocate-general, 
who,  it  was  said,  had  previously  given  them  advice  concern- 
ing this  case ; under  which  advice  they  had  acted.  This 
Mr.  Panton  denied,  when  called  upon  by  the  governor 
for  an  explanation ; and  he  also  stated  that  he  had  given 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him ; having  distinctly  assured  Mr. 
!M^WiUiam  that  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  inflict  a 
fine  in  such  cases ; and  that  the  Act,  on  which  the  proceed- 
ings were  founded,  did  not  extend  beyond  England  and 
Wales.  After  a lengthy  correspondence  between  Mr. 
MWiUiam,  the  governors  secretary,  and  the  advocate- 
general,  his  excellency  dismissed  from  the  commission  of 
the  peace  the  two  magistrates  wdio  had  caused  Mr.  BarPs 
furniture  to  be  sold.  The  following  letter,  in  which  the 
governoPs  just  decision  was  commimicated  to  the  offending 
parties,  will  serve  to  show  the  enlightened  and  candid  view 
which  he  took  of  the  whole  affair  : — 

“King’s  House,  May  Wth,  ]833. 

“ Sir, — I HAVE  submitted  to  his  excellency  the  governor  your  letter  of 
the  7th  inst.,  in  which  you  state  that  the  opinion  of  the  advocate-general. 
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to  wMcli  you  alluded  in  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.,  as  a justification  of  the 
proceedings  adopted  by  you  and  Mr.  Speed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Daniel  Ban-, 
was  merely  verbal,  and  refer  me  to  the  advocate-general  himself  for  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  His  excellency  accordingly  directed  a reference  to  he 
made  to  that  gentleman,  who  has  stated  that  you  must  have  totally  mis- 
understood any  conversation  he  had  with  you,  relative  to  the  proceedings  to 
he  adopted  -with  respect  to  sectarian  ministers;  and  of  which  he  feels 
assured,  as  in  the  -written  opinions  he  has  given  on  that  subject  he  has 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  law  under  which  you  and  Mr.  Speed 
acted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barr  does  not  extend  to  this  island ; and,  further, 
that,  after  he  had  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  he  had  expressed 
himself  to  that  effect,  both  to  you  and  Mr.  Speed. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  his  excellency,  adverting  to  the  arbitrary  cha- 
racter of  these  proceedings,  the  rigour — hitherto  unparaUelei  in  this  island 
— ^with  which  they  were  followed  up,  and  the  wrong  that  Mr.  Barr  has 
thereby  sustained,  directs  me  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  felt  it  his  bounden 
duty  not  to  leave  magisterial  power  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  have 
acted  in  this  manner,  while  there  could  ever  be  a doubt  as  to  whether  they 
were  home  out  by  the  law  in  their  proceedings ; and  he  has  therefore 
caused  writs  of  Supersedeas  to  issue,  removing  both  you  and  Mr.  Speed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  precincts  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
East  and  St.  David,  which  wiU  be  forwarded  to  each  of  you  in  the  usual 
manner. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

“C.  Yorke, 

James  William,  Esq.^’ 

The  next  case  of  legal  oppression  of  the  missionaries 
occurred  at  Montego  Bay.  Mr.  Murray  had  so  far  yielded 
to  the  persecuting  magistrates  of  St.  James  as  to  give  up 
preaching,  and  keep  his  chapel  closed,  for  several  months ; 
but,  after  the  Proclamation  of  the  king  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave^s  Circular  had  been  promulgated, — apprehending  no 
further  molestation  from  the  authorities  of  the  parish, — he 
re-commenced  his  labours  in  that  town.  The  following 
day  two  constables  waited  upon  him  with  a warrant,  for  his 
apprehension ; and,  taking  him  into  custody,  conducted 
him  to  the  court-house,  where  twelve  magistrates  wcie 
assembled  in  a private  room,  awaiting  his  arrival.  He  was 
told  that  he  stood  charged  on  oath  with  preaching  without 
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a licence ; and  that  he  was  required  to  give  security  not  to 
preach  again,  or  be  committed  to  prison.  Mr.  Murray 
desired  to  be  informed  how  it  was  that  he  was  to  be  judged 
by  a secret  tribunal^  and  by  what  law  they  were  empowered 
to  commit  him  to  prison ; but  was  told  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  put  any  questions,  and  the  magistrates  were 
determined  not  to  permit  any  conversation.  He  was  asked 
if  he  would  find  securities  not  to  preach  again ; but  replied 
that  he  Avould  not  give  any  such  security : consequently 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  was  then  directed  by  the  magistrates 
to  make  out  his  commitment ; which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  question  was  put  again,  whether  he  would  enter  into 
recognizances  not  to  preach.  He  said  he  had  already 
given  them  an  answer ; and  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
constable,  who  received  directions  to  convey  him  to  gaol. 
After  being  detained  half  an  hour  in  a private  room,  he — 
with  two  Baptist  missionaries,  who  had  likewise  been  con- 
victed of  preaching,  and  refused  to  give  security  not  to 
preach  any  more — was  marched  off  to  the  county  gaol. 
He  remained  several  days  in  prison,  when  the  tliree  mission- 
aries were  liberated  by  order  of  the  cliief  justice,  on  giving 
bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  Sessions.  They  were,  how- 
ever, never  called  upon  to  appear,  and  continued  to  perform 
their  duties,  after  being  liberated  from  prison,  without  any 
further  interruption. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  re-estabhshment 
of  the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Falmouth  about  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Walters,  having  been  appointed  to  that  station, 
waited  till  the  period  arrived  for  holding  the  Quarter- 
Sessions  ; when  he  respectfully  intimated  to  the  magistrates 
his  intention  to  re-commence  public  religious  services,  and 
informed  them  that  he  was  wilhng  to  take  the  oaths  and 
subscribe  the  declaration.  The  magistrates  unanimously 
refused  to  administer  the  oaths,  or  grant  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  a licence  to  preach, confidently  expecting 
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that  they  would  in  this  way  silence  the  preacher.  But 
they  were  mistaken.  Mr.  Walters,  having  made  this 
appeal  to  them,  and  meeting  with  a refusal,  proceeded 
with  the  duties  of  his  mission ; and  the  scattered  people, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  religion  for  more 
than  a year  and  a half,  had  the  satisfaction  of  again  hearing 
the  Gospel,  by  which  many  of  them  had  been  made  wise 
unto  salvation."’"’  It  was  expected  that  the  magistrates  at 
Balmouth  would  follow  the  example  of  their  brother  perse- 
cutors at  Montego  Bay,  and  send  the  missionary  to  prison ; 
for  this  he  was  prepared,  rather  than  for  consenting  to  be 
silenced.  But,  whether  it  was  that  they  were  wearied  of 
maintaining  a bootless  opposition  to  missionaries  and  to 
religion;  or  whether  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Ann’s  magis- 
trates, and  in  that  of  Messrs.  Speed  and  MWilliam,  had 
inspired  them  with  a salutary  dread  of  a writ  of  Super^ 
sedeas ; they  proceeded  no  further  in  opposing  Mr. 
Walters ; and  he  prosecuted  his  ministry  in  a hired  house 
near  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  chapel. 

About  this  time,  also,  Mr.  Greenwood  applied  at  the 
Quarter-Sessions  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann  to  take  tlie  oaths. 
After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cox,  a gentleman  had  been 
appointed  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  parish,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  violent  and  wicked  faction  which  liad  so 
long  given  to  St.  Ann’s  an  unenviable  notoriety,  above  all 
the  other  parishes  of  the  island,  and  who  was  an  extensive 
proprietor  of  land  and  slaves  in  the  parish.  This  gentle- 
man, S.  M.  Barrett,  Esq.,  was  presiding  at  the  Quarter- 
Sessions  when  Mr.  Greenwood  came  before  the  court.  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  intention  of  applying  to  have  the  oaths  admi- 
nistered, preparatory  to  commencing  his  missionary  labours 
in  the  parigli,  had  become  known ; and  there  was  a large 
assembly  of  the  superseded  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
formerly  connected  with  the  Colonial  Church  Union.  No 
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sooner  did  Mr.  Greenwood  make  his  appearance  in  the 
courts  than  he  was  assailed  with  loud  cries,  and  with  the 
grossest  abuse,  from  all  quarters : A Methodist  parson 

among  us  ^^Turn  him  out!  Turn  him  out!”  ‘^^We 
will  have  no  Methodists  here,” — resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  building.  Mr.  Eose,  one  of  the  dismissed  magistrates, 
bav  led  out,  ‘‘  I protected  one  of  the  wretches  before  at  the 
hazard  of  my  hfe,  for  which  I obtained  nothing ; I wiU 
not  protect  this  one ;”  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  stepping 
up  to  the  bench,  addressed  the  custos,  directing  him  to 
order  Mr.  Greenwood  out  of  the  court-house  forthwith ! 
forthwith !” 

The  custos  rose  up  and  addressed  the  mob  to  this  effect : 
I am  astounded  at  Mr.  Brownes  proposition,  whom  I can- 
not recognise  in  any  other  capacity  here  than  as  a private 
individual.  The  conduct  exhibited  in  this  court  greatly 
surprises  me.  As  for  myself,  I am  here  to  administer  jus- 
tice according  to  the  law,  and  I will  do  it  without  respect 
of  persons.  So  long  as  a doubt  remained  as  to  what  law 
or  laws  were  in  force  here,  affecting  Dissenters,  I havu 
allowed  aU  the  advantages  of  that  uncertainty  to  popular 
prejudice;  but  now  that  it  has  been  shown  and  decided 
that  the  Toleration  Act  is  in  force  in  this  island,  I am 
bound — it  is  imperative  on  me — to  admit  Mr.  Greenwood 
to  qualify  and  take  the  oaths.”  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  loud  shouts  of,  It  has  never  been  decided  ! It  has 
never  been  acknowledged !”  and  the  mob  became  inde- 
scribably violent  and  threatening.  The  custos  remonstrated, 
but  was  overpowered  with  hooting  and  noise.  "When  at 
length  he  could  obtain  a hearing,  he  observed,  ^‘1  am 
placed  here  to  administer  the  laws,  and  I am  determined  to 
act  by  them.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Greenwood^s  application,. 
I shall  determine  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I am  but 
one  individual.  Gentlemen,  and  cannot  resist  your  physical 
force.  If  you  intend  by  force  to  supersede  the  law,  I can- 
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not  oppose  you.  Take  me  where  you  will ; do  with  me 
what  you  will ; I am  strong  only  in  the  law.  The  law  is 
my  protection,  and  by  it  I stand.'’^  The  rioters  exclaimed, 
drowning  aU  further  remarks  of  the  custos,  ‘^Our  determi- 
nation is  above  the  law ! We  care  nothing  for  the  law  ! 
We  set  the  law  at  defiance  V’  Several  of  the  degraded  magis- 
trates made  the  most  violent  attempts  to  get  Mr.  Green- 
wood into  the  power  of  the  mob,  when  he  would  probably 
have  been  sacrificed  to  their  fury ; but  they  were  as  often 
defeated  by  the  interposition  of  the  custos,  who  defended 
Mr.  Greenwood,  and  interfered  between  him  and  the  rioters 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  : while  they  shouted,  Turn 
out  the  Methodist  “Down  with  the  viUain  T’’  The 
mob,  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  headed  by  Messrs.  Drown 
and  Eose,  continued  to  increase  in  violence,  when  the 
custos,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  preserve  the  mis- 
sionary from  their  hands,  advised  him  to  escape  for  his 
life ; and,  opening  the  grand-jury  room  door,  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  getting  away  through  an  open  window. 
Some  of  the  rioters  attempted  to  force  their  way  after  him, 
with  loud  and  fearful  threats ; but  one  of  the  magistrates 
forcibly  held  the  door  till  Mr.  Greenwood  had  got  beyond 
their  reach.  The  railings  and  the  bar  in  the  court  were 
broken  down ; the  custos  was  compelled  hastily  to  terminate 
the  proceedings,  and  leave  the  mob  in  possession  of  the 
place;  who  thus  effectually  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  drove  the  custos  and  his 
associate  magistrates  with  violence  from  the  bench. 

These  circumstances  were  immediately  brought  under 
the  notice  of  his  excellency  the  governor  in  a memorial,  to 
which  a prompt  reply  was  afforded,  the  governor’s  secretary 
writing  as  follows  to  one  of  the  missionaries,  under  date  of 
July  13th,  1833:— 

“ Sir, — I had  the  honour  to  lay  before  his  excellency  the  governor 

the  memorial  signed  by  you  in  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  this 
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island,  detailing  the  particulars  of  what  took  place  on  the  Eev.  hlr.  Green- 
wood’s presenting  himself  at  the.  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions  held  at  St.  Ann’s 
Bay  on  the  9th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  1st  of  "William  and  Mary,  cap.  18. 

“ His  excellency  directs  me  to  inform  you,  that,  having,  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  your  memorial,  heard  that  a most  extraordinary  scene  had  taken 
place  on  that  occasion,  he  requested  the  custos  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann  to 
come  up  to  Spanish  Town,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  and  it  can  he  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  state,  that, 
if  the  facts  tm-n  out  such  as  have  been  represented,  the  most  prompt  mea- 
sures win  he  adopted  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  so 
flagrant  a violation  of  the  law.  His  excellency  desires  me  also  to  request, 
that  if  you  are  acquainted  with  any  persons  who  can  bear  testimony  to  what 
took  place,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  recommend  them  to  lodge  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  with  the  attorney-general  as  early  as  possible. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

**  {Signed)  C.  Yorke,  Secretary 

The  investigation  which  the  governor  instituted  concern- 
ing this  riot,  led  to  the  prosecution  of  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Rose,  and  others  of  the  principal  rioters ; but  as  sufficient 
proof  had  been  given  that  the  Jamaica  grand-juries  of  that 
day  would  not  discharge  their  duty  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially in  any  case  where  missionaries  were  concerned,  the 
grand-jury  was  set  aside,  and  the  case  brought  at  once 
before  the  court  by  ex-officio  information.  The  result  was 
thus  stated  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day : — The 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  clear  and  conclusive. 
Nothing  could  be  adduced  on  the  other  side  to  shake  or 
invalidate  it ; and  as  a dernier  resort,  the  learned  counsel 
fell  foul  of  the  obnoxious  ex-officio  information;  and  the 
jmy,  despite  their  oaths,  and  the  conclusive  nature  of  the 
evidence,  returned  a verdict  of  acquittal."’^ 

This  verdict  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation 
in  the  public  mind ; and,  but  for  the  prompt  interference 
of  the  authorities,  some  of  the  rioters  would  have  been 
severely  handled  by  the  spectators  of  the  trial ; who,  dis- 
appointed that  the  claims  of  justice  had  been  so  grossly 
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evaded  by  a partial  jury,  bestowed  upon  tbe  acquitted 
criminals  some  very  unequivocal  expressions  of  the  dis- 
approbation with  which  they  viewed  their  outrageous 
proceedings. 

This  terminated  the  persecutions  which  had  originated 
with  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  so  far  as  the  missionaries 
themselves  were  concerned.  But  many  of  the  enslaved 
people  had  still  to  suffer  much  on  account  of  their  religion. 
Before  the  end  of  that  year,  the  question  of  religious 
toleration  had  been  finally  settled  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Toleration  Act  of  the  52nd  of  George  III., — the  Jamaica 
legislature  having  been  compelled  to  pass  it  as  a law  of 
the  island,  in  connexion  with  the  Emancipation  Act,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  that  share  of  the  compensation- 
money  which  fell  to  the  colony : thus  all  pretence  for 
legal  persecution  of  missionaries  was  done  away.  In  a 
few  short  months  the  important  law  came  into  operation, 
breaking  for  ever  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  removing  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  and  giving  to  aU,  whether  white  or 
black,  the  inalienable  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

All  those  stations  from  which  Wesleyan  missionaries  had 
been  driven  were  again  taken  up ; the  scattered  fiocks  were 
once  more  collected ; as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made,  those  sanctuaries  were  rebuilt  which  the 
hand  of  sacrilegious  violence  had  demolished;  and  the 
mission  became  more  prosperous  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  “The  Lord  made  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  he  had  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein  we  had 
suffered  adversity 
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The  writer  lias  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  brief 
administration  of  Earl  Mulgrave  in  terms  of  eulogy,  as 
tending  to  repress  the  lawless  spirit  of  faction,  and  secure 
the  religious  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who  were  placed 
under  his  government.  This  nobleman  proved  himseK  to 
be  as  well  able  to  curb  and  control  the  fierce  and  fiery 
spirits  in  the  colonial  House  of  Assembly,  as  he  had  shov/n 
himseK  prudent  and  bold  in  the  suppression  of  mob-violence 
and  intolerance.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature 
after  his  lordship  entered  upon  the  government,  the  House 
of  Assembly,  in  the  address  presented  to  his  excellency  in 
answer  to  his  opening  speech,  gratuitously  entered  upon 
the  discussion  of  irritating  topics ; and  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  the  colony.  This  called  forth  from  the  governor  a dig- 
nified rebuke,  couched  in  such  language  as  the  honourable 
members  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear.  His  lordship 
vindicated  the  authority  and  power  of  that  imperial  legis- 
lature, the  omnipotence  of  whose  united  voice  to  legislate 
for  the  whole  empire,  if  it  so  think  fit,  is  beyond  dispute 
and  asserted,  "in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  the  imperial  legislature,  regulated  only 
by  its  own  discretion,  and  limited  only  by  restrictions  which 
itseK  may  have  imposed."’^  This  new  lesson  was  received 
as  submissively  as  could  be  expected  of  a body  of  men  like 
those  who  composed  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly. 
They  contented  themselves  with  placing  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  a resolution  in  which  they  protested  against  the 
governors  " doctrine^  concerning  the  transcendent  power  of 
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the  Imperial  Parliament  and  quietly  proceeded  with  the 
business  of  the  session,  without  daring  to  send  their  reso- 
lution to  his  excellency  in  the  usual  form  of  a message. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  (1832,)  the  House 
appointed  a committee  “ to  inquire  into  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  slave-population,  since  1823,  and 
to  report  what  ohstacles,  if  any,  had  been  opposed  thereto^^ 
Missionaries  of  various  denominations  were  ordered  to 
attend  and  give  evidence ; but  they  were  strangely  for- 
bidden to  refer  to  any  thing  that  had  taken  place  prior  to 
1823,  or  later  than  the  beginning  ^1831.  What  was  the 
real  object  sought  to  be  attained  in  the  appointment  of 
such  a committee,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; unless  it  was  to 
afford  honourable  members  the  opportunity  of  annoying 
missionaries  by  subjecting  them  to  an  irrelevant  and  brow- 
beating examination,  and  to  put  them  to  inconvenience  and 
expense.  The  writer  and  others,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  were  summoned  to  Spanish  Town  at  considerable 
cost,  and  kept  there  for  several  days ; and  nothing  was  left 
undone  by  the  committee  to  harass  those  whom  they  called 
before  them,  (being  only  a small  portion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber summoned,)  by  impudent  inquiries  into  their  private 
and  personal  affairs.  Some  of  those  who  were  called  up 
objected  to  the  oath  proposed  to  them  by  the  committee, 
because  it  was  so  framed  as  to  lay  them  under  obhgation 
to  answer  all  questions — on  whatever  subject — which  the 
committee  might  see  fit  to  put;  and  they  refused  to  be 
sworn,  choosing  rather  to  go  to  prison  for  contempt.  At 
length,  after  considerable  altercation,  it  was  conceded  that 
they  were  bound  only  to  answer  questions  relevant  to  the 
subject  which  the  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate. 

Having  examined  several  missionaries  who  had  been  but 
a short  time  in  the  island,  and  whose  experience  furnished 
ver}^  little  bearing  upon  the  point  within  the  time  to  which 
the  committee  Hmited  the  inquiry,  they  at  length  called 
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Mr.  Whitehouse  before  them,  who  had  had  a better  oppor- 
tunity than  many  others  of  witnessing  facts  illustrative  of 
the  fierce  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Whitehouse^s  evidence 
proved  to  be  matter  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
honourable  gentlemen;  especially  when,  amongst  other 
instances  of  oppression  which  he  mentioned,  he  challenged 
Mr.  W.,  one  of  the  committee  then  present,  with  having 
persecuted  to  death  one  of  the  slave-members  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Society,  by  hogging  and  imprisonment,  on  account 
of  his  religion, — a man  named  George  Greathead  Taylor, 

belonging  to  S P in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann. 

The  details  of  this  case  follow : — 

This  unfortunate  slave,  Taylor, — a native  of  Jamaica, 
born  in  slavery,  tall,  robust,  and  remarkably  well-formed, 
— was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  as  a 
superior  negro,  whose  physical  developement  rendered  him 
more  than  ordinarily  valuable;  and  he  had  a good  report 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  became  the  property  of  the 
master  whose  brutality  brought  him  to  a martyr^s  grave, 
by  marriage;  and  it  is  said  that  at  first  he  possessed, 
in  a large  degree,  the  confidence  of  Mr.  W.,  who  was 
indebted  to  his  fidehty,  and  liis  infiuence  over  the  other 
slaves,  for  preserving  his  fellow-bondsmen  from  falling 
into  other  hands  before  Mr.  W.^s  claim  to  them  as  hk 
goods  and  chattels  was  legally  established.  Taylor  was 

head-driver  of  S P , the  estate  to  which  as  a 

slave  he  was  attached. 

Under  what  circumstances  the  attention  of  G.  G.  Taylor 
was  first  attracted  to  religion,  does  not  appear ; but  he  was 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  congregation  at  St.  Ann^^s  Bay 
in  the  year  1824.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  that 
year,  sheltered  by  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour,  a 
band  of  white  assassins  assembled  from  the  adjacent  planta- 
tions about  the  Wesleyan  mission-premises  at  St.  Ann^s 
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Eaj,  and  fired  a considerable  number  of  musket-baUs  into 
the  chapel,  and  into  the  residence  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Katcliffe, 
which  was  under  the  same  roof,  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  injuring  or  destroying  that  missionary  and  his  family. 
They  were,  however,  providentially  preserved  from  this  foul 
attempt  upon  their  lives;  but  it  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
G.  G.  Taylor.  During  the  three  holidays  allowed  by  law  to 
the  slaves  at  Christmas,  they  were  at  liberty  to  spend  the 
time  as  they  chose,  free  from  the  control  of  their  owners : it 
was,  in  fact,  an  annual  taste  of  freedom.  Taylor,  with  seve- 
ral other  slaves  from  the  same  plantation,  having  attended 
Divine  service  the  evening  before  at  the  chapel,  and  being 
anxious  to  attend  another  service  which  was  to  be  held  in 
the  same  place  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  obtained 
permission  to  remain  aU  night  in  the  chapel,  instead  of 
going  home, — their  dwellings  being  at  a distance  of  seven 
miles.  When  the  murderous  attack  was  made  upon  the 
mission-premises,  these  persons  were  sleeping  upon  the 
benches.  One  of  the  bullets  grazed  the  leg  of  Taylor  in 
the  place  where  he  was  lying,  who  was  the  only  person 
upon  whom  the  balls  took  effect.  In  addition  to  those 
which  had  passed  right  through  the  wooden  structure,  a 
considerable  number  of  bullets  were  extracted  on  the 
following  day  from  the  several  posts  of  the  building. 

Mr.  W. — ^the  owner  of  G.  G.  Taylor — was  one  of  that 
class  of  slave-owners  who  would  not  tolerate  religion  in 
their  slaves ; so  that,  when  Taylor  became  a member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  at  St.  Ann^s  Bay,  he  incurred  the  high 
displeasure  of  his  master,  who  determined,  other  means 
failing,  to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  the  cart- whip,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  workhouse,  to  cure  this  liking  for 
sacred  things.  Having,  one  Sabbath  morning,  ridden  to 
St.  Ann^s  Bay,  and  placed  himself  in  a position  from  whence 
he  could  see  all  who  entered  uie  proscribed  place  of  worship, 
he  saw  Taylor  pass  through  sacred  portals.  The  same 
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evening,  on  his  return  home,  Taylor  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  W.,  and  required  to  tell  where  he  had  been.  On  replying 
that  he  had  been  to  the  chapel,  it  was  demanded  why  he 
persisted  in  going  thither  after  the  repeated  orders  which 
had  been  given  him  to  the  contrary.  He  meekly  answered, 
that  on  that  day  particularly  he  had  been  anxious  to  attend 
the  service,  as  it  was  the  sacrament-day,  and  he  wished  to 
approach  the  Lord^s  table.  On  this  the  tyrannical  master 
ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  his  presence,  and  confined 
in  a dark  dungeon  on  the  plantation.  There  he  was  kept 
for  a week ; at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  brought 
out,  stripped  after  the  usual  fashion,  tied  to  a ladder,  and 
subjected  to  a severe  flogging  with  the  cart-whip, — being 
told  during  the  infliction  that  it  was  " because  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  was  spoiling  all  the  other  slaves.^^  When 
the  torture  was  over,  the  question  was  put  to  him,  whether, 
^Hf  forgiveness  were  promised,  he  would  give  over  pray- 
ing.^^  His  magnanimous  reply  was,  “1  will  mind  my 
master’s  business ; he  shall  have  no  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  me ; bid  I canH  give  over  serving  my  God”  Pro- 
voked, beyond  control,  by  this  insolence  and  rebellion  ” 
of  the  negro,  the  master  ordered  him  back  to  his  gloomy 
dungeon ; where  for  a long  time  he  was  kept  upon  a 
miserably  stinted  allowance  of  plantains  and  water. 

In  the  mean  while  matters  did  not  go  on  very  w^ell  on 
the  plantation.  The  driver  who  had  been  put  in  the  place 
of  poor  Taylor,  while  he  was  wasting  away  in  a dark  and 
unwholesome  dungeon,  failed  to  manage  the  gang  with  the 
same  advantage  to  the  estate  as  his  predecessor,  whose 
excellent  character  and  superior  intelligence  had  given  him 
a great  degree  of  influence  with  his  fellow-slaves;  and 
ultimately  it  was  found  necessary,  to  bring  matters  into 
a better  condition,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  released, 
and  replaced  in  his  office  of  driver.  But,  on  being  set 
at  liberty,  it  appeared  that  the  terrible  flogging  he  had 
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received,  together  with  confinement  and  scanty  food,  had  so 
broken  down  the  strength  of  the  robust  man,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  walking  to  the  place  where  the  negroes  were 
employed ; and  it  was  requisite,  for  some  time,  to  seat  him 
upon  a mule,  that  he  might  superintend  the  slaves  at  their 
work.  The  ladder  to  which  Taylor  was  tied  up  to  be 
flogged  was  known  among  the  slaves  on  the  estate,  long 
after  the  sufferer  had  rested  in  his  gory  grave,  by  the 
designation  of  Long  George.” 

Some  months  after  this,  having  suffered  much  in  the 
interim,  Taylor  was  ordered  by  the  overseer  (the  hireling  of 
Mr.  W.)  to  be  confined  in  the  iron  stocks,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  gang  had  not  done  sufficient  work,  and  that 
he  preached  to  the  slaves  instead  of  making  them  work : — 
that  is,  he  did  not  wield  the  whip  with  all  the  vigour  the 
overseer  thought  to  be  desirable.  On  being  liberated  from 
the  bilboes,  Taylor  proceeded  immediately  to  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  parish,  to  complain  that  his 
sufferings  were  greater  than  he  could  sustain ; and  requested 
Mr.  J.,  the  magistrate  alluded  to,  to  intercede  with  Mr.  W. 
in  his  behalf,  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  situation  of 
driver,  and  allowed  to  use  the  biU  and  the  hoe  with  the  rest 
of  the  slave-gang.  Having  obtained  a note  from  Mr.  J., 
he  kept  out  of  the  overseer^s  way,  until  Mr.  Walker 
returned  home  after  two  or  three  days^  absence.  The 
request  conveyed  in  the  note  was  not  complied  with ; and 
after  a few  days,  ostensibly  on  a similar  charge,  he  was 
brought  before  a bench  of  magistrates.  I say  ostensibly,” 
because  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  turned  almost 
entirely  on  the  rehgious  opinions  and  habits  of  the  accused 
negro.  He  was  expostulated  with  about  his  stubbornness  ; 
and  the  magistrates  ‘strongly  urged  him  to  give  them  a 
promise  that  he  would  cease  to  attend  the  Methodist  chapel, 
and  go  to  the  parish  church,  especially  as  “ Mr.  W.  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  that  establishment  by  the  payment 
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of  taxes."’^  The  promise  could  not  be  extorted.  Taylor 
replied,  I canT  promise  that  I will  not  go  to  the  chapel. 
It  was  at  the  chapel  I received  the  light  I have,  and  I can- 
not give  over  going  there."’^  On  making  this  declaration, 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  incorrigible,  and  sentenced  to 
three  months^  confinement  in  the  workhouse,  with  hard 
labour,  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  with  the  cart-whip 
before  going  in,  and  another  flogging  to  the  same  extent 
when  discharged.  One  of  the  magistrates,  not  quite  under- 
standing what  the  suffering  negro  meant  when  he  said  that 
he  had  received  his  light  at  the  chapel,  took  occasion, 
a few  days  after,  to  inquire  of  a person  who  attended  the 
missionary  services,  " What  sort  of  a light  is  it  that  is 
kept  at  the  chapel  V* 

The  preparatory  flogging  was  administered  with  due 
severity, — ^not  less  than  tliirty-nine  lashes  certainly;  but 
how  many  more,  none  can  tell.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  punishment,  and  so  vigorously  was  it  followed  up  by 
the  discipline  of  the  v'orkhouse,  that,  in  a month  from  that 
period,  Taylor  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  until 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  The  supervisor  of  the 
workhouse  was  S.  Drake,  whose  name  has  already  appeared 
in  these  pages.  During  the  time  Taylor  was  under  his 
care,  this  brutal  wretch  habitually  amused  liimself,  when- 
ever he  came  near  him,  by  applying  his  cane  with  his 
utmost  force  to  the  poor  fellow’s  shoulders ; who,  to  lessen 
the  suffering  thus  gratuitously  inflicted  upon  him,  took  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a message  to  some  of  his  friends, 
begging  that  they  would  procure  for  him  a garment  of 
some  kind  with  a high  and  thick  collar.  Drake  also 
gave  the  workhouse-driver  strict  injunctions  with  regard 
to  Taylor,  to  ^^lay  it  well  into  him,  because  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  was  ruining  the  negroes  by  taking  them  to 
chapel.” 

The  persecuted  slave  sank  very  rapidly  under  the  accu- 
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mulated  miseries  to  which  he  was  subjected ; and  Mr.  W. 
was  informed  by  the  suffereris  wife  of  the  condition  to 
which  her  husband  was  reduced.  He  also  received  a 
private  intimation  from  the  workhouse-supervisor  that  it 
would  be  '^advisable  to  remove  the  dying  man  from  the 
^establishment^  with  as  little  delay  as  possible/^  because 
it  would  be  an  awkward  thing,  under  the  circumstances, 
for  the  man  to  die  there,  especially  if  the  case  should  get 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Office.  With  such  mur- 
derous severity  had  he  been  treated,  that  his  master,  Mr. 
W.,  when  put  upon  his  oath  to  rebut,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  criminating  statements  made  by  Mr.  Whitehouse 
before  the  Moral  Committee,  said,  waited  upon  him 
(Taylor)  in  the  place  of  his  confinement  about  three  weeks 
after  the  passing  of  his  sentence,  and  I must  confess  I was 
struck  with  his  appearance.  Trom  being  a fine,  strong, 
healthy  negro,  his  appearance  was  so  altered,  that  I scarcely 
knew  him ; and  my  own  impression  was,  that  he  must  have 
taken  poison  He  was  immediately  removed  to  the  estate, 
where,  within  three  or  four  days,  he  calmly  resigned  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  that  Saviour  who  listens  to  the 
groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  suffered 
a martyris  fate. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body,  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  than  investigating  the  causes  of  death. 
The  method  of  proceeding  usually  adopted  in  such  cases, 
‘^‘^Claw  me — claw  thee,^^  was  well  understood,  and  fuHy 
carried  out  in  practice,  amongst  the  planters  in  Jamaica, 
who  were  almost  the  only  persons,  in  those  days,  eligible 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  jurors,  either  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  on  a coroneris  inquest.  The  accommodating  jury 
found  that  the  deceased  " died  by  the  visitation  of  God,” — 
the  stereotyped  deliverance  in  aU  cases  where  a slaveys  life 
had,  whether  designedly  or  not,  been  cut  short  by  the  whip. 
But  that  was  not  the  unanimous  conclusion;  for  two  or 
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tliree  jurors,  with  more  conscience  than  the  majority, 
could  not  he  moved  from  the  opinion  that  the  sufferer 
came  by  liis  death  in  consequence  of  extreme  punishment. 

The  religious  negroes  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  on 

S P but  other  plantations,  showed  their  regard 

to  the  murdered  man  by  contributing  out  of  their  limited 
means  to  bury  him, — as  one  of  them  said,  Because  of  the 
Gospel;  for  they  believed  it  was  his  punishment  for  the 
Gospel  that  killed  him."  One  who  knew  Taylor,  speaking 
of  the  interesting  fact  of  his  fellow-slaves  insisting  upon 
sharing  the  expense  of  his  burial,  says,  ^^They  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  him  when  he  was  living;  had  been 
eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  his  sufferings,  and  understood  the 
cause  of  his  death.  They  remembered  his  zealous  exer- 
tions to  lead  them  to  a life  of  piety  and  virtue ; and  how 
earnestly  he  had  prayed  with  them  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  themselves  and  wpon  Ids  persecuting  master ; and 
they  were  so  deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him, 
under  God,  for  their  many  spiritual  advantages,  as  to  con- 
sider it  a tribute  of  respect,  which  was  due  to  his  memory, 
to  ffive  him  a decent  funeral.  May  Heaven  reward 
them!" 

These  unexpected  and  most  inconvenient  details  greatly 
disconcerted  the  Moral  Committee,"  and  brought  them 
to  a pause.  They  suddenly  broke  off  the  examination  of 
the  missionaries ; and  sought,  by  examining  Mr.  W.  him- 
self, to  rebut  and  explain  away  Mr.  Whitehouse^s  testi- 
mony. The  honourable  committee  found  that  they  had 
committed  a blunder,  in  calling  Mr.  Whitehouse  up  for 
examination ; for  he  had  himself  been  twice  sent  to  prison 
by  the  magistrates  of  St.  Ann^s  parish  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  slaves ; and  was  prepared  to  unfold  a tale  of 
oppression  and  wrong,  inflicted  upon  rehgious  negroes, 
which  would  inevitably  give  a powerful  impulse  to  the 
Anti- Slavery  movement  in  England, — especially  if  it  should 
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1)0  publislied  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  evidence  taken 
on  oath  before  one  of  its  own  committees.  The  mission- 
ary's mouth,  therefore,  was  closed;  they  refused  to  listen 
to  the  full  particulars  which  he  proposed  to  lay  before  them 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  poor  Taylor ; and  the  whole 
inquiry  was  abruptly  terminated.  But,  before  the  com- 
jnittee  could  prepare  its  report  to  lay  before  the  House,— 
a matter  of  considerable  difficulty  under  the  circumstances, 
— they  were  relieved  from  a position  of  no  little  perplexity, 
•by  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 

The  manner  in  which  the  missionaries  were  harassed 
during  their  examination  by  the  Moral  Committee,”  (so 
^called,)  arrested  the  attention  of  the  governor ; and  he  sent 
a message  to  the  House,  to  inquire  by  what  right  they  pre- 
sumed to  exercise  the  power  of  examining  witnesses 
oath,  when  no  such  power  was  exercised  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  resented  as  an  unwarrant- 
able interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
tended  to  hasten  a crisis  which,  probably,  his  lordship 
'wushed  to  promote,  and  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  dissolving  the  House  and  appealing  to  an  enlarged 
•constituency. 

The  colonial  legislature  at  that  time  was  composed  of 
“white  men,  with  only  two  exceptions;  and  had  been 
elected  only  by  the  whites.  The  act  which  removed  the 
disabilities  of  the  coloured  and  black  free  people  had 
-recently  come  into  operation ; but  the  new  electors — except 
•in  the  two  instances  referred  to,  when  seats  in  the  House 
iiad  been  vacated  by  death,  or  otherwise — ^liad  been  pre- 
sented with  no  opportunity  of  exercising  their  franchise. 
It  had  therefore  become  desirable  that  the  existing  Assem- 
bly should  be  dissolved,  and  another  summoned,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  black  and  coloured,  as  well  as 
/the  white,  electors.  Moreover,  a statesman  so  well 
^icquainted,  as  Lord  Mulgrave  was,  with  the  aspect  and 
y 2 
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tendency  of  public  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  bo' 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  slavery  in  tlie  British  islands  was 
doomed,  and  that  the  speedy  passing  of  an  act  for  its 
abolition  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  become  inevitable : 
on  this  ground  the  dissolution  of  the  old  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  the  election  of  a new  one,  were  imperatively  called 
for.  It  is  true  that,  even  with  the  enlarged  constituency,, 
the  composition  of  the  House  was  not  likely  to  be  at  once 
very  materially  altered ; but  it  was  proper  that  the  mem- 
bers should  feel  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a class  merely ; and  that  they  depended  on  the 
suffrages  of  the  entire  body  of  free  inhabitants. 

An  opportunity  for  dissolving  the  House  soon  occurred^ 
The  Legislative  Council, — whether  at  the  instance  of  ther 
governor  or  not,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  understand,. 
— in  December,  1832,  set  up  a claim,  which,  for  many 
years  at  least,  had  never  been  urged,  to  the  right  of  ori- 
ginating bills ; and,  having  passed  them,  of  sending  them 
to  the  Assembly,  after  the  manner  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  which  branch  of  the  imperial  legislature  the  Council 
regarded  themselves  as  bearing  some  analogy.  The  House 
of  Assembly,  having  hitherto  practically  monopolized  the 
right  of  originating  bills,  and  sending  them  up  to  the 
Council, — thus  allowing  to  that  body  a mere  — 
resisted  what  its  members  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
their  privileges,  and  refused  to  receive  a bill,  of  little 
pubhc  importance,  which  the  Council  had  passed.  This 
led  to  a collision,  and  brought  on  the  crisis  which  it  is  pro- 
bable Lord  Mulgrave  desired.  His  lordship  immediately 
dissolved  the  House,  and  sent  the  members  home  to  their 
constituents,  with  a lecture  that  was  calculated  to  prepare 
them  for  those  important  and  long-dreaded  proposals  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  their  fondly  cherished  slaver 
which  were  shortly  to  be  submitted  for  thei”  consideration 
and  adoption. 
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The  year  1834  marks  a new  era  in  Jamaica  history,  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  substitution  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system, — a modification  of  the  old  system, — the 
best  feature  of  which  was,  that  it  was  designed  to  exist 
only  for  a limited  period.  Those  who  witnessed  the  indig- 
nant manner  in  which  the  House  of  Assembly,  at  the  end 
of  1831,  rejected  the  propositions  that  were  submitted  to  it 
to  abolish  female  flogging,  and  to  adopt  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory manumission,  in  the  case  of  slaves  who  should  be 
able  to  pay  for  their  freedom,  w^ould  have  thought  it  incre- 
dible and  impossible  that,  in  1833,  the  same  House  would 
pass  a bill  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  island.  Yet 
so  it  was ; and  it  affords  no  small  proof  of  the  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  the  noble  lord  holding  the  reins  of  government, 
that  such  a result  was  so  speedily  and  quietly  brought 
about.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1833,  the  governor  laid 
before  the  House  a copy  of  the  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, entitled,  ^'An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Colonies,  for  promoting  the  Indus- 
try of  the  manumitted  Slaves,  and  for  compensating  the 
Persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the  Services  of  such  Slaves,^^ — 
with  the  following  observations : “ His  excellency  feels  it  to 
be  unnecessary  that  he  should  press  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  the  extreme  importance  of  the  present  com- 
munication, being  convinced  that  they  will  take  it  into  their 
most  serious  consideration,  with  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
avert  any  evils  which  might  otherwise  attend  a measure 
effecting  so  great  a change  in  the  state  of  society,  and 
with  a sincere  desire  to  secure  to  their  constituents  aU  the 
advantages  which  can  result  from  its  early  and  final 
settlement/"’ 

That  there  was  a strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  oppose  and  reject  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation, cannot  be  doubted ; but,  as  the  British  Act  pro- 
vided that  no  part  of  the  compensation  should  be  awarded 
to  those  islands  which  did  not  adopt,  and  carry  into  effect. 
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its  provisions,  tlie  legislature  was  compelled,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  receive  and  adopt  the  measure;  availing  itself,, 
however,  of  the  liberty  conceded  to  the  colonial  legislative 
bodies  to  adapt  the  details  of  the  law  to  existing  circum- 
stances, subject  to  the  great  principles  which  the  imperiah 
act  embodied.  After  many  lengthy  debates,  and  with 
much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  Act  abolish- 
ing slavery,  and  establishing  apprenticeship,  finally  passed' 
the  Assembly,  oi^posed,  at  last,  only  by  those  who  wished  to 
mahe  it  a final  measure,  and  substitute  unconditional  eman- 
cipation for  what,  with  some  reason,  they  regarded  as  thej' 
clumsy  machinery  of  the  apprenticeship-system.  On  the- 
12th  of  December,  having,  in  the  mean  while,  undergone' 
some  modifications  in  the  Council,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  most  important 
Bill  the  House  had  ever  enacted  received  the  governor^ 
assent,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

His  lordship  must  have  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  his  life,  when,  immediately  after  pronouncing' 
his  assent  in  customary  form,  in  proroguing  the  House  he' 
observed,  Slavery,  that  greatest  curse  that  can  afflict  the 
social  system,  has  now  received  its  death-blow.  You,  wh(x 
collectively  were  not  responsible  for  its  origin,  and  who 
individually  have,  in  many  instances,  mitigated  its  evils,, 
have  recorded  your  acc[uiescence  in  its  speedy  and  final 
extinction.  The  influence  of  your  example  wiU  be  felt  far- 
beyond  the  sphere  of  your  direct  control.  It  has  long 
been  evident,  that  the  protracted  continuation  of  slavery 
could  only  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  that  society,  the' 
powers  of  which  were  paralysed  by  its  baneful  effects.  But 
that  transition  by  which  alone  a cure  could  be  effected  was- 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  some  courage  to  under- 
take. It  has  been  thought  by  the  British  government  that, 
the  dangers  of  this  critical  operation  might  be  lessened  by 
an  intermediate  state  of  probation ; and,  in  conformity  with 
their  suggestion,  you  have  adopted  that  plan.  But  this  is 
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a part  of  the  subject  which  will,  of  course,  be  open  to  your 
subsequent  revision.  The  extreme  duration  of  this  period 
is  already  fixed ; but  should  you  hereafter,  in  the  exercise  of 
your  discretion,  founded  on  your  observation  of  the  disposi- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  negroes,  think  that  the  term  of  the 
apprenticeship  could  be  either  safely  diminished,  or  shortly 
abrogated,  there  is  no  determination  which  would  be  hailed 
with  greater  satisfaction  by  the  British  government  and 
people ; and  no  one  would  more  rejoice  than  myself  at  the 
last  traces  being  utterly  effaced  of  that  state  of  things  of 
which  I have  personally  Avitnessed  the  inseparable  evils^ 
Bor,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  humane  regulations, 
and  laws  of  protection,  and  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  many  influential  persons,  (to  which  I am  happy  to  bear 
Avitness,)  no  one  Avho  had  held  my  situation  during  the 
same  period,  and  Avho  had  taken  due  pains  to  investigate 
the  real  truth,  could  honestly  deny  that  occasionally  cases, 
of  flagrant  abuse  of  power  have  been  found  to  exist.  I say 
this  from  no  desire  to  record  the  worst  traits  of  an  expir- 
ing system,  but  from  an  anxiety  once  again,  at  part- 
ing, to  impress  upon  your  most  serious  attention  the 
extreme  importance  of  judicious  management  during  that 
momentous  interval  on  which  we  are  noAV  entering. 
IN’either  for  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  country,  nor  the 
future  efficiency  of  its  labour,  is  it  to  be  desired  that  the 
weapon  of  arbitrary  punishment  shoidd  be  exercised  Avith 
undiminislied  severity  on  individual  responsibility,  up  to^ 
the  last  moment  Avhen  the  laAv  shall  abruptly  arrest  the  arm 
that  Avields  it.'’^ 

Lord  Mulgrave  left  Jamaica  in  March,  1834,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  upon 
Avliom  it  devolved  to  carry  into  effect  the  important  mea- 
sures Avhich  his  predecessor  had,  Avith  statesman-like  skill,, 
caused  to  be  enacted. 

The  Birst  of  August,  to  Avhich  multitudes  looked  forward 
with  varying  emotions,  at  length  arrived ; and  the  sun — 
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wliich  had  so  often  witnessed  dark  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
blood  within  those  shores,  only  chronicled  by  the  recording 
angel  for  revelation  wdien  all  secrets  sliall  be  disclosed — 
arose  in  unclouded  majesty  and  glory  over  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica,  and  shed  his  welcome  rays  upon  upwards 
of  320,000  in  joyous  freedom,  who  only  a short  time  before 
had  no  prospect,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  children, 
but  that  of  hopeless,  grinding,  interminable  bondage. 
How  precious  was  the  boon  bestowed  upon  the  oppressed 
children  of  Africa  by  British  philanthropy,  by  giving 
twenty  millions  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  these  pages 
will  help  to  show ; and  how  widely  the  boon  was  extended, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement,  compiled  from 
authentic  documents : — 

POPULATION  OF  THE  COLONIES  PRIOll  TO  THE  PASSING 
OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  ACT. 


British  Colonies. 

"White. 

Slave. 

Free 

Coloured. 

Total. 

An^uiUa  ^.. 

365 

2,388 

357 

3,110 

Antip:ua  

1,980 

29,839 

3,895 

35,714 

Bahamas  

4,240 

9,268 

2,991 

16,499 

Barbadoes 

15,000 

82,000 

5,100 

102,100 

Bcrbice 

550 

21,300 

1,150 

23,000 

Bermuda  

3,900 

4,600 

740 

9,240 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

43,000 

35,500 

29,000 

107,500 

Demerara 

3,000 

70,000 

6,400 

79,400 

Dominica 

850 

15,400 

3,600 

19,850 

Grenada  

800 

24,000 

2,800 

27,600 

Honduras 

250 

2,100 

2,300 

4,650 

' Jamaica  

37,000 

323,000 

55,000 

415,000 

Mauritius 

8,000 

76,000 

15,000 

99,000 

Montsen-at  

330 

6,200 

800 

7,330 

Nevis  

700 

6,600 

2,000 

9,300 

St.  Kitt’s 

1,612 

19,310 

3,000 

23,922 

St.  Lucia 

980 

13,600 

3,700 

18,280 

St.  Vincent  

1,300 

23,500 

2,800 

27,600 

Tobago 

320 

12,500 

1,200 

14,020 

Tortola 

480 

5,400 

1,300 

7,180 

Trinidad  

4,200 

24,000 

16,000 

44,200 

Virgin  Isles 

800 

5,400 

600 

6,800 

Total 

131,257 

831,105 

162,733 

1,125,095  1 

amaa 
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Should  the  details  contained  in  these  pages  not  have 
awakened  those  thrilling  emotions  of  sorrow,  pity,  and 
indignation  which  some  other  publications  on  the  same 
interesting  subject  have  called  forth,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a true  narrative,  and  not  a mere  fiction.  The 
characters  which  figure  here  are  not  ideal,  the  incidents  not 
imaginary : both  are  verities.  If  a filing  of  indignation 
has  been  stirred  up,  it  has  been  aroused  by  wrongs  actually 
inflicted.  If  a tear  of  pity  has  been  moved  from  its  source, 
it  has  been  given  to  suffering  really  endured.  The  aim  of 
the  writer  has  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  a 
simple,  unadorned  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  opera- 
tion of  slavery  in  our  own  dependencies. 

And  if  they  do  these  things  in  a green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?”  If  such  scenes  could  be  enacted  in 
a British  colony,  under  the  most  tolerant  and  benevolent 
government  in  the  world,  the  weight  of  whose  influence 
was  cast  into  the  scale  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  to  improve 
his  condition  and  protect  him  from  outrage  and  cruelty, — 
what  may  be  expected  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico?  These  are  countries  in 
which  there  are  none  to  instruct,  to  sympathize  with,  or 
protect  the  negro ; and  none  to  bring  to  light  the  manifold 
injuries  and  oppressions  to  which  he  is  subject  at  the 
hands  of  his  irresponsible  o\vners ; who,  by  the  contraband 
traffic  in  slaves,  stiU  largely  carried  on  by  vessels  which 
contrive  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  can 
easily  supply  the  fearful  w’aste  which  cupidity  or  cruelty 
may  cause  amongst  the  unfortunate  beings  whose  destinies 
are  in  their  hands.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ameliorating 
influences  which  the  authority  of  the  parent  government 
and  the  activities  of  Cliristian  benevolence  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  system,  negro  slavery  in  the  British  colonies 
was  demonstrated  to  be  so  thoroughly  and  essentially  bad, 
and  so  fraught  with  suffering  and  evil,  as  to  be  susceptible 
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of  that  only  effectual  remedy  which  was  applied  when 
the  stern^  indignant  voice  of  the  nation  demanded  that  it 
should  cease  to  exist. 

That  it  presents  the  same  revolting  features  in  America 
which  it  exhibited  in  our  own  colonies,  and  others  for 
wliich  the  state  of  American  society  affords  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  developement,  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  other  writers.  Nor  does  it  materially 
differ  elsewhere.  A visitor  to  Porto  Eico  in  1850  says, 
“I  have  seen  a slave  flogged  to  death,  and  his  carcase 
bui'ied  in  a dunghill.  I have  seen  a negro  tied  to  a ladder 
and  flogged  by  his  master  from  morning  to  night,  with 
only  those  intervals  which  the  monster  took  to  feed  and 
rest.  The  slave  died  the  next  day ; and  the  brute  hoisted 
a flag,  and  boasted  that  he  had  sent  a subject  to  the  devil. 
I saw  a poor  creature  who  had  run  away,  and  was  brought 
home  a skeleton,  tied  to  four  pickets,  and  receive  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lashes  from  two  drivers;  and  there  was 
not  as  much  blood  from  him  as  would  have  written  this 
letter,  it  having  flowed  to  the  heart  to  support  life.  Two 
days  after,  he  died,  his  back  having  become  one  mass  of 
mortification.  I saw  a husband  compelled  to  flog  his  wife 
severely;  and  she  was  afterwards  tortured  in  a manner 
even  shocking  to  think  of.  I was  on  an  estate  where,  not 
long  before,  a negro  was  thrown  into  the  boiling  tache,  and 
buried  before  the  boiling-house  door.  There  is,  in  Huma- 
cao,  a proprietor  who  suffers  his  slaves  to  die  of  starvation, 
should  they  be  so  ill  that  their  cure  would  be  attended 
with  expense;  and,  when  dead,  they  are’  dragged  by  a 
mule,  like  beasts,  and  thrown  into  holes.  In  fact,  it  would 
take  volumes  to  write  the  more  than  horrible  atrocities, 
that  are  being  committed  in  the  slave-colonies 

The  abolition  of  British  colonial  slavery  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end.^^  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
America,  Brazd,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  enslaved 
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millions  of  Africans  injured  race  yet  demanding  our  sympa- 
thies, prayers,  and  help ; and  the  Christian  philanthropist 
may  find  employment  for  his  noblest  energies  in  labouring 
to  promote  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  emancipation  of 
this  degraded  and  oppressed  portion  of  the  family  of  man, 
until  every  vestige  of  human  slavery  shall  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  modesty  and  charity  will  not  be  unbecoming  in 
the  part  which  this  nation  may  think  it  right  to  act  with 
regard  to  American  slavery.  It  is  not  long  enough  since 
our  own  hands  were  purged  from  the  foul  stain  of  uphold- 
ing this  system  of  wickedness,  to  entitle  us  to  assume  a 
dictatorial  style  in  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States 
on  this  difficult  subject,  and  give  ■ utterance  to  unmitigated 
and  sweeping  censures,  because  our  own  laudable  example 
in  abolishing  the  evil  in  the  British  colonies  has  not  been 
so  promptly  followed  by  Columbia  as  may  be  thought 
desirable.  The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  America  is  encompassed  with 
immensely  greater  difficulties  than  opposed  the  experiment 
in  our  own  case, — mixed  up,  as  it  is,  with  all  her  domestic 
and  national  institutions;  wffiereas,  with  us  it  w’^as  but  a 
oolonial  excrescence,  of  which  it  was  comparatively  easy  for 
us  to  rid  ourselves. 

The  declared  will  of  the  British  Parliament  is  usually 
earned  into  effect  by  such  a happy  combination  of  moral 
force  and  judicious  energy,  as  is  unknown  to  any  other 
form  of  human  government.  Occasionally,  indeed,  some 
ignorant  or  conceited  official  may  be  found,  who  tries  to 
retard  or  neutralize  its  salutary  behests ; and  he  ultimately 
.suffers  for  his  temerity.  But  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States  is  constitutionally  crippled  in  its  attempts 
at  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  prin- 
cipal power  wliich  it  does  possess,  and  which  it  is  occasion- 
ally requested  to  exercise,  is  essentially  negative : it  consists 
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in  refusing,  or  granting,  the  right  of  holding  slaves,  to* 
those  new  States  which  seek  admission  into  the  Union. 
Thus  the  virtual  power  of  dealing  with  this  crying  enormity 
seems  to  be  vested,  not  in  the  general  government,  but  in 
the  legislature  of  each  of  the  States ; and  this  constitutes 
another  of  those  obstacles  which  are  much  to  be  lamented. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  struggle  between  justice  and  religion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cupidity  and  vested  rights  on  the 
other,  that  Britain  was  at  length  freed  from  the  guilt  of 
maintaining  and  legalizing  slavery.  The  same  conflict  is 
now  going  on  in  America ; she  is  only  a little  behind  our- 
selves in  the  race  of  humanity.  A daily-increasing  band  of 
noble-hearted  men  in  the  United  States  is  carrying  on  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  firmly  established  and  colossal 
system  of  iniquity, — just  as  Buxton,  Wilberforce,  and  their 
coadjutors,  did  for  many  years  in  England;  and  noble 
sacrifices  are  made,  and  heroic  deeds  are  done,  in  this 
sacred  cause,  to  which  perhaps  the  entire  history  of  the 
British  crusade  against  slavery  will  furnish  no  parallel. 

The  issue  of  this  conflict  is  not  doubtful.  The  victory 
will  be  achieved ; but  it  will  probably  be  a work  of  time. 
In  the  mean  while  let  ns  not,  in  our  over-zealous  haste  to 
see  the  downfall  of  an  acknowledged  evil,  and  by  undiscri- 
minating censures  of  the  Americans  and  American  slavery, 
be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  overlooking,  or  failing  to 
appreciate  aright,  the  noble  eflbrts  which  thousands  of  our 
large-souled  Transatlantic  fellow -Christians  are  making  to 
help  the  injured  children  of  Africa,  and  to  undermine,  and 
finally  to  overthrow,  the  system,  which  they  justly  regard 
as  the  curse  and  dishonour  of  their  great  and  glorious 
republic. 
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